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FLYING AND THE FUTURE 


WHEN we were children, we all of us dreamed of thé day when 
we could fly to the sunset clouds and into the golden haze. Now 
our dream has come true, and the question is what the results 
are going to be. 

We know what the results have been; they have enabled 
two ten to cross from the American to the European Continent 
in a single summer’s day; they have crushed the might of Ger- 
many. At the moment, the permanent effects on the life of 
mankind appear to be negligible ; men’s minds seem to be in the 
state of Tentiyson’s Lotos-Eaters, 


We have had enough of action, and of motion we. 


But this détente is more apparent than real, for active brains 
are busily at work, especially abroad, making very little, but 
planning a great deal. What the future will bring on the com- 
mercial side, it is difficult to foretell precisely, great as that 
future must be; on the military side, there can be no doubt 
whatever. The opportunity for man to kill his fellow-man in 
large numbers has been extended beyond the wildest dreams of 
Napoleon. Someone has said that Napoleon could have won none 
of his great victories had his enemies possessed oné single aero- 
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plane, and this is no doubt true. But had Napoleon possessed 
the aerial opportunities which we now have, he could have made 
himself undisputed master of the world within a few years. It 
is a melancholy thing that the greatest achievement of man 
should find its greatest scope in his own destruction, but so it is. 

War effort is conditioned not only by the genius of the com- 
mander, by the courage and skill of the fighting men, by the 
patriotism of the people, but especially by the means of destruc- 
tion which can be manufactured within a given time; this we 
generally describe as the cost of war material, the cost being the 
measure of the human effort required to produce the material 
needed for the purpose of destruction. 

The science of flight is still in its infancy, but even so for 
the price of one modern battleship, one can produce to-day one 
thousand aeroplanes, each capable of launching a ton weight of 
missiles containing means of destruction, explosive, incendiary 
and chemical, which cannot be launched from any gun. The 
Great War stopped just at the moment when the results of four 
years’ study were approaching fruition. Some thoughtless 
people have said that it is a pity that the War did not continue 
until 1919 in order that Germany might have learnt her lesson 
more completely. Those who know most about it will not dis- 
pute the thesis that it was a blessing for mankind that the War 
stopped when it did. It is well to remember the words of Mr. 
Lloyd George spoken in the House of Commons at the end of 
‘ last Session : 

What would happen if we had another war baffles imagination. Dis- 
coveries made almost at the end of the War, if they had been used, would 
have produced horrors indescribable; discoveries by ourselves, by the 
French, and by the Germans. If we are to have a repetition of that, 
civilisation may well be wrecked, and the world be driven, not to the con- 
dition of the Middle or Dark Ages, but to something which the world has 
never conceived of in its most imaginative moments. 


It seems to the present writer that there is no alternative 
between an effective agreement among civilised nations to pre- 
vent war and world-wide anarchy and ruin. So long as the 
opportunities for attacking one’s neighbour were confined to land 
and sea, it was possible for each State to make some kind of 
provision to prevent destruction by surprise; indeed, the pro- 
gress of science made this easier as time went on. Frontiers 
can be defended by barbed wire and machine-guns at far less 
cost in men and money than by the elaborate fortresses and cir- 
cumvallations of the past. Similarly, submarines, submarine 
mine-layers, and other modern methods provide a means of 
defence against oversea attack at far less cost than that required 
by the older method of defence by surface ships. But the con- 
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quest of the air by man has altered all this. Aircraft equipped 
in the light of the newest science form a menace, especially to 
the mass of the civil population, against which there is no pro- 
tection except by the provision of an anti-aircraft defence cover- 
ing a whole country, involving national bankruptcy in a very 
few years. The only military answer is to be ready with similar 
forces, capable of being similarly equipped, so that if one country 
says ‘ We have it in our power at any moment, without warning, 
to spread destruction over your ships and your cities, and to 
condemn thousands of people to an awful death,’ the other can 
reply ‘ That is quite true, we accept the fact, but we have it in our 
power to do likewise.’ No such state of affairs has ever before 
existed, so far as we know, on the face of the globe, but it is 
no good hiding our eyes from this strange new epoch in human 
history. 

Having faced the facts, the next question is what is best 
to be done. Some thinkers, whose opinion is entitled to 
much respect, have gone the length of saying that mankind for 
its protection should enter into a binding engagement to prohibit 
flying altogether in all countries. Mr. Prevost Battersby has 
expressed this view in a recent article in which he calls upon the 
Teague of Nations, as its first duty, to say that all adventure 
in the air shall be an offence against the Law of Nations. He 
says that otherwise there is no escape from universal disaster. 
But this solution cannot be realised. Man has never robbed him- 
self of any power which he has obtained, least of all a power with 
such infinite possibilities for rapid locomotion. The Secretary 
of the French Academy has pointed out in his preface to Jean 
Darget’s Future of the Air that the passion of man for swift move- 
ment arises from his knowledge of the brevity of human life. 
Man cannot make his life longer, and so he seeks means by which 
he can get more business and more happiness into the same 
restricted span. Such a passion can never be damped down, and 
men will continue to fly. The practical steps seem to be only 
two: 

First, for each nation which values its liberty to keep the 
practice and science of aviation alive within its own borders 
in such measure as to ensure that it does not fall so far behind 
the others as to offer them an inducement to attack without power 
of reprisal ; 

Second in time, though first in importance, to ensure the 
creation of a League of Nations which shall stop war and deflect 
the art and practice of flying from death-dealing war to the 
beneficent uses of peace. 

As to the first point, England is, for the moment, in a strong 
position. But there are imminent dangers ahead. The pro- 
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vision of fighting squadrons, even assuming them to be adequate 
in number for our Imperial needs, will not suffice. The power 
of expansion in men and machines which a commercial air fleet 
can give is necessary to our safety. If we had been obliged to 
depend on the ships and men of the Royal Navy alone, it would 
have been impossible for us to have overcome the German attack 
on the freedom of our ocean highways; it was the aid brought 
by merehant vessels of all types, by trawlers, and especially by 
the dauntless men of the Mercantile Marine, which saved the 
situation. 

In this country we have neither given orders for fresh types 
of aircraft for Government purposes, nor have we as yet given 
any direct encouragement to private enterprise. The conse- 
quence is that most, if not nearly all, of the aircraft-producing 
concerns must soon dismiss their skilled mechanics, or turn them 
to other work, and, worst of all, disperse their designing staffs. 
We cannot, and must not, allow this process to continue, if only 
because other countries, notably France and Germany, are acting 
otherwise, and are maintaining by various means not only consider- 
able fleets in the air but fresh construction. One solution would 
be to treat the problem in the same way as in the case of the 
special subsidy given for the Lusitania and Mauretania with the 
object of securing for this country specially fast ships for the 
Atlantic service. The ‘Cunard agreement,’ as it was called, 
aroused much criticism at the time, but all of this criticism was 
based on the assumption that we could get what we wanted with- 
out a subsidy. In this case nobody can advance this argument, 
because the aircraft industry is, in fact, rapidly declining, and 
without some direct intervention from the State will continue 
to decline. Another plan would be to follow the example of the 
French Government, who are proceeding an the following lines. 
A special subsidy is granted to every aeroplane engaged on any 
useful service, increasing in amount according to the speed of the 
machine, and the weight it can carry. It has been estimated that 
on this basis our Bristol Fighters, or D.H.9’s, for example, would 
receive a special subsidy if engaged-on any useful service, such as 
postal work, equivalent to several francs for every kilometre flown. 
Another alternative that has been suggested is that the Post- 
master-General should allot certain portions of the mail to air 
transport, wherever a large saving in time could be made, at a 
slightly increased cost per letter, the difference between the exist- 
ing rate and the air-post rate being a direct charge on the Ex- 
chequer. The third plan is to give orders for machines of new 
types, suitable for Government serviee—C€ivil, Military and 
Naval, and to announce that such orders would continue for a 
period of years. The fourth plan would be to give a definite 
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subsidy to any valuable air route, as, for instance, Cairo to 
Karachi, Cairo to the Cape, London to Paris, London to Amsier- 
dam. Whether any or all of these plans will be found the best 
to meet our ends is a matter for expert consideration, but one 
thing is certain, and that is, if nothing further be done now, in 
two or three years’ time, when further orders are given, new 
designing staffs and new plants will have to be created for the 
purpose, and in the meantime we shall have fallen far behind 
other countries. It may be urged that grants for research, as, 
for instance, to the National Physical Laboratory, to the Zaharoff 
Chair of Aeronautics, to the Cambridge Chair and other similar 
bodies on lines recommended by the Advisory Committee of 
Aeronautics, will be sufficient. Such grants are vitally neces- 
sary. The work of the Advisory Committee, under the guidance 
of the late Lord Rayleigh, and Sir Richard Glazebrook, has been 
of incalculable value to the State and did much to help us in 
winning the War; but without practical work following from 
research full advantage can never be reaped. The British people 
never do much good at anything unless they apply their know- 
ledge practically. 

It will be said that the first need of the State to-day is to 
economise its resources. This is perfectly true, but there are 
limits to the doctrine. No sane man would suggest that we should 
scrap our whole Fleet, or disband ali our Army, but the air- 
power of this country with its immense possibilities for commerce 
and defence is in slow, but sure, process of disbandment. 

We musi stop this process somehow. In this country we 
have given State aid to means of transport in less degree than 
others, and we have, probably, been the gainers by our policy. 
But here the position is quite peculiar. What Mr. Lanchester 
called in his ‘James Forrest’ lecture the ‘ Permanent way’ of 
the air, ‘a perfectly laid track far more perfect than the railway 
engineer has shown himself able to lay down,’ is ready waiting 
to be used for commercial purposes. It has been used to @ 
vast degree at a cost of hundreds of millions of State money for 
purposes of war. Private enterprise cannot stand the cost of 
switching over from war to peace, but once the transition has been 
effected the thing will go of itself. One can make out a good 
case to prove that we shall be immense gainers financially in 
years to come, not only commercially but also from the point 
of view of Imperial defence, if we foster air travel by wise means 
to-day. 

As to the second point. All through the ages good men have 
dreamed of a League of Peace, but they have néver been able 
to secure it because the ever-mastering reason of self-preservation 
was never ealled in aid; but if it can be proved to all that unless 
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they agree to keep the peace they will all alike be involved in 

common ruin, reason may prevail and humanity be saved. 
Samson hated his enemies so much that he pulled down the 

pillars with the certainty of destroying himself as well as them, 

but it is probable that no country composed of intelligent men 

and women will deliberately follow Samson’s example. There is 

this one comforting fact—that it is only the intelligent who can 

employ aircraft. However much aircraft may be simplified, for 

many a long year to come it will only be the industrial and indus- 

trious people who will be capable of using the new means with ‘a 

effect. ; 
England may well take the lead in this attempt to turn 

aviation into its proper beneficent channels, for England has led 

the way in air development right through the War. It seems 

to be generally forgotten that both in aeroplanes and seaplanes 

England was far and away the best organised of the Powers at 

the outbreak of war. Marshal (then General) Joffre’s despatch 

to Lord Kitchener dealing with the events of September 1914 

is worth recalling : 





Please express most particularly to Marshal French my thanks for the 
services rendered on every day by the English Flying Corps. The pre- 
cision, exactitude, and regularity of the news brought in by its members 
are evidence of their perfect organisation, and also of the perfect training . 
of the pilots and the observers. . . . The constant object of these aviators 
has been to effect the accurate location of the enemy’s forces and, incident- 
ally, since the operations cover so large an area, of our own units. The 
tactics that have been adopted for dealing with hostile aircraft are to 
‘ attack them with one or more British machines. . . . As a consequence the 
| British Flying Corps has succeeded in establishing an ascendancy which 
is as serviceable to us as it is damaging to the enemy. . . . Something in 
the direction of the mastery of the.air has already been gained. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Many factors contributed to save Paris during those tremen- 
dous days referred to by Marshal Joffre. How nearly Paris fell, 
and with it, probably, the hopes of the Allied cause, was known 
only to a few at the time, although it is now more generally recog- 
nised. The present writer saw General Gallieni in Paris on the 
day following the departure of the French Government from the » 
capital, and heard from his own lips of his plans to save the city. 
His indomitable spirit was the prime factor in that blessed relief. 
There were of course many other factors:. the timely help of 
the British Army, above all the incomparable, the fanatical valour 
of the French soldier on those bloody and fateful days of the 
Marne. But the thing was so near that one may hazard the 
statement that the action of the British Flying Corps was one 
of the decisive factors which saved Paris, saved France whom we 
love so well, saved our just cause. . < 
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As the War went on, the superiority remarked on by Marshal 
Joffre continued to increase until in the end we were in very 
truth masters of the air. Our air efforts by land and over the 
sea were far in excess of those of any other Power. The only 
branch of air activity where we were behind others was in large 
dirigibles, and that was in pursuance of a definite policy to concen- 
trate our main effort on heavier-than-air machines during the 
progress of the War. There are infinite possibilities ahead for 
lighter-than-air craft for peaceful purposes; their drawbacks in 
time of war are so manifold as to be well-nigh insurmountable. 
Nevertheless, in the R.34 we produced the first dirigible to cross 
the Atlantic, and the R.88, which we are now building for 
America, will be the fastest and most efficient airship in the 
world. Moreover, although the future is disquieting, as has been 
shown, at the moment we have far and away the best designing 
staffs, the best laboratories, and the best methods of construction. 
Thus, in every department of air effort we are so well equipped 
that no nation can now say to us that we propose to stop war 
and thus to limit the use of aircraft to peaceful purposes because 
we are afraid of the consequences. 

But quite apart from the special dangers to which we are 
exposed from the air, quite apart from the good chance of getting 
international agreement, which we may lose if we allow our air 
force to decay, we ought to keep ahead in the art, science, and 
practice of flying. The British Empire is the most widely 
scattered entity that the world has ever known ; rapid communi- 
cation is of more value in knitting it together than in the case 
of any other Power. In Egypt we have a centre of quite excep 
tional value for our purposes; the perfect climate, the general 
absence of high winds, and the almost complete absence of fog, 
make it an ideal starting-point for jaurneys to India, Australasia, 
Uganda, East Africa, the Union of South Africa, and no doubt, 
in days to come, China and South and North America. 

As the science progresses, as the safety and comfort of flying 
increase, these great air routes will assuredly be operated to the 
advantage of the British Empire, and mankind asa whole. Even 
as it is, in our present imperfect state of development, an air route 
is practicable even in the worst possible climate. The record 
of the London-Paris air service is really extraordinary. If we 
had been told twenty years ago that a regular service between 
London and Paris would be maintained summer and winter at 
an average time of two and a quarter hours for each journey, 
we should have recommended our informant for a lunatic asylum, 
but so it is, as the event has proved. 

The Paris-London air route must be, climatically, one of the 
most difficult in the world. And yet from the published figures 
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it appears that during the eighteen weeks up to the 27th of Decem- 
ber, including the specially foggy months of November and 
December, out of 259 flights announced to take place only thirty- 
nine were prevented by weather and only five interrupted by 
mechanical defects. And this although the service has only just 
been started, the ground organisation is still incomplete, and 
directional wireless and wireless telephony have not yet rendered 
a tithe of the help which they are capable of giving. It is almost 
true to say that fog isthe only thing which can stop a flight ; even 
a strong gale cannot stop a modern aeroplane. With regard to 
fog there is a reverse side to the picture. The present writer 
has crossed to France on two different occasions in Service 
machines in bright sunshine when all traffic across the Channel 
was stopped for the day and night by dense Channel fog. 

Nor can we forget what we owe to the British pioneers of the 
air, those valiant men who, in all parts of the world, cheerfully 
faced dangers that one would have thought would have appalled 
even the stoutest heart. The scout engaging five enemy 
machines far over the enemy lines; the artillery-observation 
machine continuing its observation while a hundred shells are 
fired at it. The land and sea planes facing almost certain destruc- 
tion from the elaborate anti-aircraft defences of the Belgian coast. 
The squadron that bombed the German submarines across 
150 miles of stormy Adriatic. Horace’s first sailor, with a heart 
of triple brass, was assuredly not as brave as they. The night 
flyers, the bearers of the flying spies, the men who flew to bomb 
Constantinople, the men who flew in Mesopotamia, South-West 
Africa, East Africa, Palestine, Afghanistan. It is a record of 
sustained heroism which has never been equalled in the annals 
of mankind. Men of our race have been the first to cross the 
Atlantic in a single flight, the first to fly from these Islands to 
Spain, from these Islands to Italy; the first to fly from Europe 
to Australia. 


As we sped over England on our way back from the Peace 
Conference one quiet summer’s evening, a scene of indescribable 
beauty met our eyes. We turned and flew towards the glowing 
haze of the sunset, over the roseate clouds, through a diaphanous 
golden mist into the clear sky again. The dream of our child- 
hood had come true. Will it lead mankind to happiness or to 
misery? ‘On our action now depends the answer. 


JOHN BERNARD SEELY. 


Brooke Huuse, Isle of Wight. 
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BRIGADE OF GUARDS IN THE 
EUROPEAN WAR 


Eakty in the Hundred Days, the battalions of the Guards lying 
in Belgium after the campaign in the Peninsula were formed 
as a Division. Major-General Cooke commanded. There were 
two Brigades, the First consisting of the 2nd and 3rd Battalions 
First or Grenadier Guards, the Second consisting of the 2nd Bat- 
talion Coldstreams and the 2nd Battalion Third (or Scots) Guards. 
These battalions were not new to each other. Nor was the Divi- 
sion which marched from Enghien to Quatre Bras and fought 
at Waterloo without consciousness of tradition, without conscious- 
ness of peculiar responsibilities to the Army and to the Sovereign. 
The Peninsula after all lay behind these troops. Did they not 
already look back to Schellenberg and Fontenoy, to Blenheim; 
Ramillies, and Malplaquet? They had often succeeded; they 
had not failed. And already their history was the history of 
England for a hundred and fifty years. And we cannot hope in 
this brief review to do more than trace the growth of that tradi- 
tion with its prime responsibility for steadiness and order which 
Sir John Moore epitomised at Corufia. It was ever a particular 
role. And we may no more than glance at it in the light of 
history, in the light too of modern achievement. 


II 


The First or Grenadier Guards, originally the Royal Regiment 
of Guards, was formed under Lord Wentworth for the protection 
of the person of Charles the Second in 1656. It was formed of 
the loyal officers and men of the Royalist Army who following 
upon the Battle of Worcester had escaped with their Sovereign 
to Flanders. It first saw service a year later in alliance with 
the Spanish against the French, and in the Battle of the Downs 
was highly distinguished. 

The origin of the Coldstream Guards was of an opposite charac- 
ter. In 1650 Monk took five companies from two of the best 
regiments of the New Model Army and amalgamated them under 
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the title of Monk’s Regiment. A decade later it began its famous 
march south, starting from the Border village of Coldstream and 
finally occupying quarters about St. James’s. At its leader’s 
behest the ‘Rump’ was dissolved. After the accession of Charles 
the Second and the death of General Monk (Duke of Albemarle), 
it became known as the Coldstream Guards, having precedence 
next below the Royal Regiment of Guards which throughout had 
remained loyal to the King. 

In November 1660 the newly restored monarch commissioned 
the Earl of Linlithgow to raise for him in Scotland a Regiment 
of Scottish Foot Guards which took part in the battles of the 
Pentland Hills and Bothwell Brig. Not till the Union of England 
and Scotland in 1707, however, can the Brigade of Guards be 
said to have come into being. It consisted of the First Regi- 
ment of Foot Guards, as the Royal Regiment of Guards had 
become known, of the Coldstream Guards, and of the Third 
Guards, which was the title given to the Scots regiment. 

Although the First and Coldstream Guards took part in the 
suppression of the Duke of Monmouth’s rising and the Battle of 
Sedgemoor, it was not till the outbreak of the French War in 
1689 that the Brigade saw important Continental fighting. 
Steenkirk, Landen and Namur followed within a space of a few 
years, and the Peace of Ryswick brought but a short respite in 
hostilities. War broke out again almost immediately, and the 
colours of the Guard Regiments adequately record the great battles 
in which they took part during the next half-century. Blenheim, 
Ramillies, Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Dettingen—all are enrolled. 
It is possible, however, that those engagements in which the 
fighting of the Foot Guards outshone all others are not among 
the battle honours. Such were the desperate fight of Schellenberg 
and the defeat of Fontenoy. At Schellenberg, though shattered, 
the Guards pressed their long uphill attack home in face of deter- 
mined counter-charges with the bayonet. The popular fame of 
Fontenoy largely rests on the picturesque incident recorded of 
Lord Charles Hay of King’s Company, 1st Guards, who coming 
face to face with the French Guard at thirty paces is reported 
to have stepped forward, flask in hand, and doffing his hat, to 
have drunk politely to the confronting enemy. ‘I hope, gentle- 
men,’ he is said to have shouted, ‘that you are going to wait 
for us to-day and not run away as you did at Dettingen.’ And 
turning to his own troops: ‘ Men of the King’s Company, these 
are the French Guards, and I hope you are going to beat them 
to-day.” It was a peculiar manner of conducting battle; the 
young gentleman fell desperately but not mortally wounded. 
Tngoldsby had made many mistakes, the Duke of Cumberland 
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oot a few, and late in the day the British advanced for 800 yards 
without firing musket, the Guards being on the right of the line. 
It was after climbing the last ridge that they came face to face 
with the French and the foregoing incident occurred. It was 
followed by volley after volley from French and British alike 
with wholesale slaughter to each side, but in the upshot the 
British broke through and went so far as to occupy the French 
camp. They repelled a charge of cavalry, were compelled to 
retire owing to the failure of the Dutch, but returned successfully 
to the attack and only on finding themselves still unsupported in 
flank, fell back to their original lines. Discipline had the last 
word. The three battalions of the Guards were mainly concerned 
in covering the retirement which threatened speedily to become 
a rout, the men in perfect order turning at every few paces to 
fire volley after volley into the furiously charging French cavalry. 

Fontenoy was perhaps the first noted occasion of the protec- 
tive réle of the Guards on the grand scale, to be so often repeated 
in later military history. 

Nor is the protective réle in a losing battle as at Fontenoy the 
sole though it is perhaps the principal mission of the disciplined 
flower of an army. There is the function of the Reserve, which 
seems generally to have been assigned to Guard troops in attack 
or counter-attack, as witness Napoleon’s Old and Middle Guard 
at Waterloo, which were not thrown in until the last stages 
of the battle; Gravelotte, where not till evening did Prince 
Augustus of Wiirttemberg hurl the Prussian Guard at St. Privat, 
with results well known; Ypres in 1914, where it was a month 
after the battle began when the Emperor directed a final on- 
slaught of the Guard against the English; and many other in- 
stances could be given. The first impulsive élan of attack is 
found in all well-trained, well-fed, and well-led troops. The 
specific value of Guard troops to a Commander-in-Chief may be 
defined as dependability in defence or offence, reserve of power, 
and last but not least moral. March discipline and moral 
example on the part of the Guards went far to saving Moore at 
Corufia; march discipline brought them from Enghien to Quatre 
Bras, twenty-seven miles in fifteen hours, before Waterloo. 
March discipline and other drill are the basis of Guards’ training 
to-day. In the course of every protracted, hard-fought war, a 
period of moral decadence sets in—generally at a season of pause 
or comparative calm—than which there is no more insidious 
attack. It was the danger of the British Army during the Siege 
of Burgos, when discipline fell away under monotony. Sir 
William Napier in his Peninsular War sums up the whole 
matter by saying : 
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The reserve and Foot Guards in Moore’s campaign, the Light Division 
and Foot Guards in Wellington’s, gave signal proof that it was negligence 
of discipline, not hardships, that causéd the losses in the other regiments. 

Insidious contagious decline in moral was never more clearly 
seen than ir the German Army between 1916 and 1918—as one 
looks back upon it. And experience seems to show that stagnant 
rather than active warfare such as a state of siege or again long- 
continued trench life is at least as high a test of disciplined troops 
as battle itself. In battle men are upon their mettle and up to 
@ point realise that discipline may be their salvation ; in repose, 
they are at the mercy of gnawing thought and contaminating 
discontent. 

Classic examples of the unyielding fighting of Guards 
are, of course, the defence by the Light Companies of all three 
Regiments of Hougomont Farm at Waterloo. This, according 
to Wellington, was a key-position; and without cessation the 
fight swayed the livelong day in and out the orchard, through 
the wood, into the courtyard almost, and around the house until 
countless bodies lay heaped in the orchard alone; until Lieut.- 
Colonel Macdonell and Lance-Sergeant Graham of the Cold- 
streams closed the great gate upon the French. The ordeal of 
the First Guards Brigade upon that famous day was scarcely 
less, for they were repeatedly attacked and finally charged by the 
greater part of the French Imperial Guard. But they counter- 
charged ; and under direction of the Commander-in-Chief himself, 
drove the enemy back at bayonet’s point and won the day. 

Discipline, and discipline alone, of the parade-ground, implicit, 
and of drill, could successfully have borne fighting so various, so 
prolonged. The troops awaited orders and, when ordered, did 
as they were told. Their conduct was not forgotten. By com- 
mand of the Prince Regent the First Guards became ‘ The First 
or Grenadier Regiment of Foot Guards,’ and are so known to 
this day. 

In the line of Hougomont—not less tenacious and even more 
of the common soldiery—was the defence of the Sandbag Battery 
at Inkerman forty years later, and the advence to the Alma. 
There is resemblance between Inkerman, with its grey masses 
of Russians looming through a thick morning inist, its 
point-blank firing, its desperate encounters with pistol and 
bayonet, and the great misty attacks of Prussian infantry in our 
own day ; both attained the samé degree of ferocity and both the 
same result. And the Alma by the precision and regularity of 
the advance of the Guards as upon a field-day but under devastat- 
ing fire carried its tradition, as we shall see, as far as the rolling 
plains of the Somme and the stark slopes of Hill 70. 
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III 


Indeed, the story of the Brigade of Guards through the 
Peninsular War, through the Seven Years’ War, through the 
Dutch Wars, through the American War of Independence, 
through the Napoleonic Wars, through the Crimea, through Egypt 
and South Africa, looked back upon, is one accumulating, accumu- 
lated tradition. It is an epic worthy only the pen of a Homer, 
of a Tolstoy, of a Napier; the brush of a Verestchagin, of a 
Détaille. But it is more: it is the tradition of the Keep, of the 
Hold-fast, of the Rock, of the Rearguard, of the Reserve. 

With regard to history, we need go no further. It was 
reserved for the twentieth century to attain the climax of war—a 
climax that the yeterans of Craufurd and Hill, of Picton, Pon- 
sonby, Campbell, might scarcely have visualised. The Guardsman 
of 1914-18 was not, however, one is inclined to believe, intrinsically 
different from the hero of the-Crimea and Peninsula. He was 
merely better educated, he was merely modernised. The Brigade 
of Guards, for its part, had changed no whit, being probably on 
the whole the most conservative institution in twentieth-century 
England, firm, unmoving as a rock, and holding vice-like to its 
customs, privileges, identity, individuality. There is perhaps 
nothing more remarkable about it than its power—a power shared 
only by one or two of the oldest and greatest Public Schools—of 
defining and producing a type, of welding the individual into 
the whole, of claiming the individuality as part of an organism, 
body, soul, and spirit, of imprinting upon all who came under the 
grip of its indefinable force the hallmark of its training, discipline, 
and point of view. That was the heritage, as we have seen, of a 
tremendous tradition. There had to be, however, something more. 
This was not discipline, though discipline was the sometimes 
hard and sometimes pleasant school in which the finished Guards- 
man had to be wrought. Discipline was not, however, the real 
motive-power, the ultimate instinct of the fighting-machine as 
it was in the old Imperial Guard of France, as it certainly was in 
the Prussian Guard at St. Privat and Ypres. There was always 
behind its fighting strength from the time of the forming of the 
Royal Regiment of Guards out of Charles the Second’s loyalists 
onwards, a strong social sense, a spirit of camaraderie and friend- 
ship, a sense of separateness, of adhesion to a body politic or 
commonwealth not founded mainly on binding ties of discipline 
but actually based on common interest and mutual goodwill. You 
may call this narrowness. You may say it was the spirit of the 
old British Army in its extremest form. Narrowed it certainly 
was in the sense of being a solid bloc. To the world no mediaeval 
rampart ever presented a more stony, impassive face. Whatever 
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rivalry or schism within—and in centuries of warfare there were 
such—to the world without was presented a united, solid whole 
not less impenetrable than its own wall of steel. It remained 
essentially self-contained—itself. 

The popular name of this spirit is esprit de corps—esprit de 
corps, perhaps, in a very powerful form, the extreme example of 
esprit de corps perhaps known to the institutions of this country. 
It derived before everything from tradition and from a sense among 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and men (especially the 
second named) of corporate individuality. It derived in the 
second place from the inevitably peculiar relationship of the 
Brigade of Guards to the Sovereign. It originated in a corps of 
officers narrowly derived and on the whole narrowly maintained, 
as may be judged by a list of names constantly recurring from the 
reign of the Georges onwards. 

But though pre-eminently English, welded by discipline yet 
mainly social, it was not a merely sentimental attachment as 
for instance the typically English ‘ Public-School spirit ’ is; nor, 
on the other hand, was it merely politic. The Army recognised 
it : recognised as, ready to hand, a weapon of great power, a thing 
of indispensable force, a thing to be improved, to be sharpened 
and pointed, to be encouraged, a weapon two-edged upon the 
battlefield. However the officers might be imbued in upbring- 
ing, it was not a thing that came naturally or immediately to 
the soldiers who came often enough—and made the best troops 
—from civil life at its worst. Here it had to be implanted and 
the régime of the Guards Depét was the first means towards 
that end. There can—there need—be no equivocation about this. 
They were a mentally and a physically hard type of men who 
were accepted as recruits by the Brigade of Guards. They were 
accustomed to hard knocks and they expected them ; they were 
not accustomed to discipline, and they had to learn it. They 
learnt it admittedly in a hard school, for War (which was to 
be their profession) is a hard taskmaster; and it was the school 
after all which saved Cumberland at Fontenoy, which served 
Marlborough at Blenheim, which saved Moore at Corufia, 
Wellesley before Burgos, and largely vanquished Napoleon at 
Waterloo. Its anvil was Sebastopol, Inkerman as we have seen, 
and the Alma. Its immediate objective was the next great war 
—how great, how exacting none could say. Its unfailing neces- 
sity was the practical interpretation of the special and specific 
réle of Guard troops. This was in no sense a merely heroic 
conception. To those who directed, who ordered, who drilled, 
it meant that for the next Commander-in-Chief in the field, 
there must be at hand a striking force, a protective force, a reserve 
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at least as efficient as it had proved indispensable to Marlborough 
and Moore, Cumberland and Wellington. 

In all the great Continental Armies, there was no school 
harder than the recruit-training of the British Foot Guards 
except that of the Prussian Imperial Guard at Potsdam. And 
this latter was based upon mechanical discipline, upon the idea 
of the private soldier as an automaton, as a slave, as a sacrifice 
on the altar of the military Sphinx, as a mere cog—and barely 
that—in the German military machine. Total submergence or 
even loss of individuality was one of the first aims. It was a 
system that depended largely upon awe. It extended far beyond 
the confines of the barracks or the parade-ground. ‘To the private 
soldier who was a nonentity the officer was always the officer, 
and the non-commissioned officer always the non-commissioned 
officer : neither was a man but steel backed by steel. 

In the British Foot Guards, the system, though equally 
dependent on discipline and drill, led to something entirely 
different. The Guards Depét is a place not externally beauti- 
ful, entirely four-square, where on six days out of seven all the 
year through a babel of shouting rules—and where is heard the 
tramping of many feet. The noise represents nothing so much 
as @ kennel of human hounds. And on any mid-morning or 
afternoon may be seen the spectacle of numberless squads going 
through the very limited movements and evolutions of squad 
drill at that quick-step which the Depét ordains. Or they may 
be seen practising the ‘ balance-step,’ or by way of variety doing 
the first motions of arm-drill by numbers, or doing aiming and 
loading practice, or at the tripod or answering questions, or at 
beck and call of a squad instructor scampering from point to point 
like a lot of chickens. The first impression is absorbingly interest- 
ing, the second mainly amusing, for the adjurations of the squad- 
instructors are commonly facetious and the language of the 
barrack-square being mainly that of the recruits themselves not 
too refined; the third perhaps is, on the whole, of routine and 
monotony. And there may have been many who from time 
to time have tramped these barrack-squares, who have turned 
about again and again in quick time, who have uncountedly 
formed fours, and unaccountably formed on the left or the right, 
marked time, shot the foot qut on the command ‘ left foot front,’ 
and so forth—many who have asked themselves the meaning of 
it and cursed very liberally the monotony of it. They must 
have cursed, too, the barrack-room life, the impolite admonitions 
they received part in earnest and part in jest, the subjection to 
the lance-corporal or the old soldier, the eternal responsibility 
for a score of unconsidered trifles or details apart from mere per- 
sonal appearance. And yet the thing gained upon a man. Pro- 
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ficiency gained upon him, emulation gained upon him, pride 
gained upon him. Expertness, he found, excused him from 
blame and gained for him praise not the less important because 
stinted. He may have hated his life when on parade, but when 
off he discovered himself suddenly to be a smart young man, 
capable of something, self-reliant; and, moreover, that even his 
instructors were human—off parade. There was no good soldier 
but came to know it; there was no bad one but was made to 
feel it. It was largely a question of competition alike between 
recruits and instructors. Smart squads passed out quickly; the 
rest had to go through the mill a bit longer. In four months 
or so, each man was a finished Guardsman, broken to obedience, 
an automaton at drill, and lacking only that final training with 
his regiment which should give him a sense of personal interest 
and of distinctiveness from other regiments: And when he came 
to look back upon the breaking-in process from civilian life, those 
months during which his heart, body, and soul had to be given 
te soldiering, he learnt how necessary it was; how it had served 
previous generations successfully; how that particular thing 
could be dene in no other way. He may have reflected also 
that mere brains are a nuisance to ordinary soldiers; that intelli- 
gence is necessary; that concentration and alertness are every- 
thing. It is comparatively rare to find inveterately stupid men 
in a squad; it is invariable on the other hand to find a few 
who cannot concentrate, who cannot fasten the mind on dry 
mechanical detail in, for instance, musketry or the fine distinc- 
tions of handling of arms. 

It is a mere commonplace to say that smartness, parade, and 
drijl are the essence of Guards training. The fact is exempli- 
fied every day in the mounting of the King’s Guard and every 
year in the trooping of the King’s Colour. Still, many people 
think of these ceremonies as of so much show designed to please 
the eye: why not more practical soldiering, they ask? They 
do not realise what a world of practice and patience and pains of 
precision, and devotion to detail is involved in these two cere- 
monies: that ‘ braces wrongly crossed ’ may earn a man a couple 
of drills, that the movement of a finger whilst standing 
to attention under the Adjutant’s eye may lead to an extra 
parade (‘You’ve got to learn to stand still!’) or that the 
heel of the rifle-butt a few inches in advance of the right foot 
will bring a reprimand. Nor are the majority of those who stand 
idly around the Horse Guards Parade on sunny mornings watch- 
ing battalions of the Guards at mass-drill impressed by what they 
see other than as a pretty or interesting spectacle. The fierce 
shouts of drill-sergeants and company sergeant-majors, the 
corrections of or by officers, the deliberate evolutions so exactly 
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performed that the onlooker can deteet no flaw but instinctively 
wonders how automatically it happens—every one of the many 
seeming to know the thing to do next—and how to do it: what is 
the meaning of it all? Will this much help to win battles? 
But the soldier after a while, after a period of inward contempt and 
ridicule perhaps, comes to understand—certainly after experience 
of actual war. What he understands is that the word of com- 
mand, the instinctive response, the unceasing vigilance of atten- 
tion and correction, and the degree of concentration, of implicit 
obedience requited of rank and file are the very making of good 
infantry. Attention and obedience become a second nature. 
Care of arms, uniform, and equipment become a seeond character. 

It has often been said that the backbone of the Brigade of 
Guards is its non-commissioned officers. And this is certainly 
true in so far as the greater part of the executive power of a 
battalion is vested in their hands: A heavy burden of work 
falls upon their shoulders. The non-commissioned officer acts 
and knows, the officer directs; supervises and inquires: It is 
not the réle—nor is it in the tradition—of the Guards non-com- 
missioned officer to be on terms of familiar equality with the 
men of his company, platoon, or section ; nor do the men respect 
familiarity of that kind; it is his business to ‘ get things done,’ 
and upon his temperament it depends whether he does this by 
rough-and-ready methods or by mild methods: No more is it the 
business of the company officer to stamp, to curse, and to swear. 
But the officer who knows his company or platoon stands between 
the private and the N.C.O., and any abuses of authority that 
occur are in despite of this supervision. The private soldier 
has the right of complaint to his company-officer; yet it is as 
@ rule only the idle or troublesome men who would avail them- 
sélves of the privilege, since a good soldier is a real saving of 
trouble to the non-commissioned officer and not likely to ‘ get 
across him.’ The relationship between officer and Guardsman 
. is essentially a friendly one, not sceptical or retributive though 
of necessity a little aloof. The non-commissioned officer is the 
mainstay of discipline as of internal economy; but the Guards- 
man must always feel that there is something beyond discipline 
even and beyond the authority of the N.C.O., i.e. his officer’s 
impartiality and goodwill. 

In peace time, the relationship between officer, non-commis- 
sioned officer, and private soldier was largely formal and of 
routine. But when the War broke out, the relationship immedi- 
ately became a much closer one, and for all its efficiency as a fight- 
ing machine and its rigorous adherence to the forms of discipline, 
the essential spirit of the Brigade was that of a large and always 
self-sufficient society in which each man co-operated in his own 
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particular sphere toward the common purpose. ‘he importance 
of the warrant officer and of the senior sergeants in the general 
scheme immediately became self-evident ; it was of transcending 
importance as in former wars, and as time went by and the more 
experienced officers were killed, disabled, or promoted and re- 
cruits took the place of old soldiers in the ranks, it grew to a 
degree of responsibility which at the time perhaps was hardly 
realised. The warrant officer of the Guards has ever been the 
prototype of the British Army, but with his smart figure, his 
cane, and his tremendous voice people inclined to think of him 
purely as the lion of the parade-ground, the drill-automaton. The 
ignorant were even inclined to make mock of him, as at a music- 
hall turn or show-performer. But the very qualities that served 
him in peace served him incomparably in war; and they were 
great qualities. He stood on the whole alone, in himself the justi- 
fication and exemplification of the system which had produced 
him and through which he had risen rank by rank and step by 
step—the hardest physical school perhaps in the world. He may 
have seemed a hard man; men do whose business is efficiency. 
His mentality may not always have been a wide one, circum- 
scribed as it was by the type of material he had to deal with 
and the routine nature of much of his work. But personality, 
intelligence, courage, good conduct, and sheer ability won him 
the Royal Arms which he kept by the same qualities plus dis- 
regard of unpopularity. His functions upon the field of battle 
or in the trenches were relatively the same as upon the parade- 
ground, and he performed them as well: until it began to be 
realised in the later stages of the War that his life was becoming 
indispensable to the Army, never to be lightly risked. In the 
long period of trench-warfare from 1914 to 1918, many regiments 
tended to laxity of discipline or at any rate self-respect. It 
happened not on one or two occasions that the visitor found 
trenches looking like pigsties and their occupants resembling 
animals rather than men, the conditions of life in winter being 
held to extend licence to almost any neglect. The wash-and- 
shave was optional, saluting ceased altogether, and a happy-go- 
lucky existence shared in common by all ranks was saved from 
contumacy only by a very admirable sense of duty. In the 
Brigade of Guards the reverse was the case, the very conditions 
of life being held to demand added pains in the direction of cleanli- 
ness and smartness. And there was not infrequently seen the 
spectacle; half-comic yet all serious, of some orderly or sergeant 
well over 6 feet in height seeking correctly to salute on appear- 
ance or exit in a dug-out barely 5 feet in height. 

The greater part of the responsibility for maintaining this 
exemplary standard of discipline after the old manner fell upon 
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the company sergeant-major, whose duties included, in addition 
to the accurate keeping of a company roll, the detailing of parties, 
a turn at trench-patrol, and the care of trench-stores. The 
Guards’ Sergeant-Major was characteristically seen perhaps at 
that hour cf evening or early night so familiar in trench life when 
the ration-parties, fatigue-parties, working-parties, and working- 
material were detailed. In the gloom and tortuous difficulty of 
the trenches how easy it was to get flustered, muddled, or con- 
fused, and so to throw out the night’s arrangements! That rarely 
happened : the all-powerful could tell off a wiring-party as he 
could tell off a King’s Guard. He had the faculty of rapid 
handling of men through experience which the officer could only 
laboriously acquire, though indeed he seldom had to. And here 
the Guards’ system differed from the Line. 


IV 


These months and years of trench-warfare were demoralising. 
They were more demoralising, more deadening and dispiriting 
by almost common consent—in the winter months at any rate— 
than brief fiery days of battle. So monotonous were they, and 
so featureless, that the story of the long trench life has already 
sunk into the background of half-forgotten things and by pos- 
terity no doubt only the brief heroic hours will be remembered. 
For this reason partly, and partly because an impression prevailed 
in the Army at one time that the Guards Division was held in 
reserve as shock or mobile troops—as certain French and German 
Divisions were—it may be worth while briefly to outline the 
course of its history in the trenches. It may be said that, except 
for a period of five months early in 1917, the Ist, 4th, and 20th 
Guards Brigades, and latterly the Guards Division, were con- 
tinuously in line of battle throughout the War. But the four 
years of trench warfare divided themselves naturally into two 
periods : that preceding the Third Battle of Ypres, and that suc- 
ceeding it. They gave rise to two widely differing sets of condi- 
tions, the earlier system being typified by the Fleurbaix line 
(1914-15), by the Fauquissart line (1915-16), and by the holding 
of the Ypres salient (1916). This for the greater part involved 
a fairly continuous front-line trench held by three companies of 
a battalion with one in close support, for a period of four or two 
days, a distribution of companies in support about a mile behind 
the front line, the battalion in reserve being about a mile still 
further in rear. Two Brigades of the Division were maintained 
in line, the third spending a period of eight days in Divisional 
reserve some miles back, and with three battalions in a Brigade 
at that time the troops were by no means overworked. 
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The routine of this type of warfare will serve as a skeleton 
for all, since only in dispositions and a consequent modification 
of method did the two main systems differ. The salient features 
of trench-life always were ‘ Stand-to’ before daybreak and dusk. 
The one ushered in the day, the other the night. The cardinal 
principle of trench-warfare was an unceasing vigilance by means 
of sentries and an unceasing supervision of those sentries by 
officers and N.C.O.s. The application of this principle is per- 
fectly directed in ‘Guards Division Trench Standing Orders.’ 

At the hour of morning ‘Stand-to,’ all assembled on their 
fire-steps in fighting order, bayonets were fixed, and for practical 
purposes every man became a sentry. It was the one time when 
company-commanders could see their dispositions at a glance, 
when they could so dispose of their men that every fire-bay was 
occupied without being over-crowded and yet a field of fire could 
be covered by every rifle. Bombs and grenades could then be 
inspected, so could the trench itself with a view to cleanliness 
and a sound programme of work. Immediately after ‘ Stand- 
down,’ which was given at broad daylight, breakfasts came up 
and if was a fortunate condition of ‘ peace-warfare’ that the 
cookhouse could frequently be established in the front-line trench 
or warm cooked ratians be carried up in the dixies a few hundred 
yards and still be hot. Immediately after breakfast the cleaning 
of rifles began, and it was customary to have an officer’s inspection 
—also of dug-outs—before 9 a.m. Then in quiet and good 
trenches the work of the day began—for most of the men had 
had a night’s sleep—and lasted till 12 noon. In the very best 
trenches there is an incessant wear and tear. Dug-outs and 
traverses fall in, the parapet crumbles, drainage becomes blocked, 
communication trenches need repair. The Brigadier invariably 
came round the trenches of a morning. Single sentries with 
periscopes were posted at an interval of about 25 yards. After 
dinners the men slept till 2 o’clock, or if night-work was being 
done, all afternoon; otherwise they worked on till evening 
stand-to. Tea arrived about 4. At evening stand-to the night 
dispositions naturally come into force, double-sentries being posted 
and the standing trench-patrol starting its round. During the 
day it was customary to have one officer and two non-commis- 
sioned officers on trench-patrol duty, but these arrangements 
naturally varied with different units. After dark a non-commis- 
sioned officer to each platoon came on duty, with one officer 
always out in the trench and another superintending any work 
that might be going forward. Ration and fatigue-parties were 
generally detailed by 7 p.m. If no work had to be done, the 
men could get down to rest till stand-to next morning with no 
further disturbance than that required by sentry-go. On most 
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nights in the front line some kind of patrol went out into No 
Man’s Land. Offensive action in normal circumstances was not 
common. Most of the lights sent up and occasional shooting were 
the work of the enemy. 

Sentries were of course the vital point in the ordinary night 
life of the trenches. Constant supervision was the only way of 
ensuring that one of a pair was always looking over the parapet. 
The same applied to non-commissioned officers. 

After the period opened by the Third Battle of Ypres—copying 
perhaps the German system—defence was organised in depth, 
and instead of a rigid, strongly held front line closely and 
numerously supported, a system of outpost warfare with advanced 
groups, @ picquet (trench) line of resistance some distance behind, 
and further back again a reserve took its place. A time came 
when instead of six companies of a Brigade in the front line there 
were at the most 14. This greatly altered the situation by 
(1) making approach to the picquet or outpost line in daylight 
impossible, (2) involving increased hardship on garrisons, (8) 
caiising considerable distances to be travelled, (4) increasing the 
amount of work to be done. Whilst the whole day was spent 
in rest—often, however, under unfavourable conditions—night 
was the season of hard and exceedingly dangerous work. A 
company frontage extended sometimes to as much as 500 yards. 
Wiring, therefore, and the digging of commuhications occupied 
every working hour, and to conform to an often changing situation, 
dispositions were constantly being altered. Hot rations could 
not as @ rule be serit to the outpost line, but a two days’ ration 
would be carried and cold cooked meat be sent up from the cooker 
which generally came as far as battalion headquarters. Much 
and dangerous offerisive activity was shown at night; and by 
reason of isolation the nerve tension of troops holding the advanced 
lines was naturally greater. 

The chief differences, however, lay in the fact that during 
many months before the final British advance of all battalions of a 
Division were permanently in line at once, that Brigade reserve 
instead of being something of a rest was often by reason of 
shelling more dangerous than the front line itself, and that respites 
of any duration for the men were few and far between. A system 
of rest and relief was, it is true, established by bringing battalions 
up to full strength and forming a nucleus of details or depét at 
some village many miles in rear. Little doubt can be entertained, 
however; that life for the man in the trenches became harder as 
the War wetit on, and that throughout the whole of 1918 conditions 
were at least as exacting as they ever had been. 
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A Guards Division was formed for the second time in the 
neighbourhood of St. Omer on the 30th of July 1915. It was 
very much stranger than the first Guards Division, which had 
marched from Enghien to Quatre Bras and Waterloo exactly a 
century before. The second Guards Division at first included 
three brigades of four battalions each. (Early in 1918 one battalion 
from each of the original brigades was attached to the 31st Divi- 
sion.) There were four battalions of the First or Grenadier 
Regiment, four battalions of the Coldstream (including a 
Pioneer battalion), and two battalions of the Scots Guards. The 
regiment of Irish Guards had been raised in 1900, and of this there 
were two battalions. There was one battalion of the Welsh 
Guards, which had been raised in February 1915. In February 
1917 the Division was augmented by the Machine-Gun Guards, 
afterwards known as the Guards Machine-Gun Regiment. 

The 20th (Guards) Brigade, including the 1st Bu. Grenadier 
Guards and 2nd Bn. Scots Guards, left for Zeebrugge with the 
7th Division in October 1914; the 4th (Guards) Brigade, together 
with the 1st Coldstream and Ist Scots Guards, 1st (Guards) 
Brigade, served from the beginning of the War. And it would 
be useless—indeed mere redundancy of recent history—to recount 
the battles in which the several‘regiments took part. With the 
exception of the Second Battle of Ypres, the offensive Battle of 
Arras (April 1917), and the capture of the Messines Ridge, the 
Guards Division or some part of it was engaged in all the major 
battles of the War. In this respect, it was not different from some 
other famous Divisions—though only a very few—but again in the 
tradition of the British Army there was to be expected of the 
Brigade, as we have seen, a peculiar standard of hard, disciplined, 
and tireless fighting. 

The classic battles in which the Brigade of Guards took part 
were by common consent the First Battle of Ypres and the Battle 
ofthe Somme. Both are, of course, immortal and will pass for ever 
into the annals of the Brigade of Guards as into those of most 
units of the British Army. The First Battle of Ypres is a 
national battle, as Inkerman was, and belongs to all the soldiers. 
It was, so to say, the battle the British Army had trained for and 
existed for through half a century of European peace. It has 
been said—and by no less a person than Lord French—that on 
the 31st of October and the 1st of November 1914 the vital 
interests of the British Empire were endangered. On the latter 
date the arrival of the 16th French Army Corps saved the situa- 
tion; on the former it was the action of Brigadier-General 
Fitzclarence, V.C., Irish Guards, commanding the 1st Guards 
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Brigade (1st Division), that averted a break-through and a rolling: 
up of the Army. All to-day know the story of the counter-attack 
of the 2nd Battalion Worcester Regiment acting under his orders. 

... Then a little later, when General Fitzclarence found out how badly 
things were going on the right of the Scots Guards, he at once decided 
that an immediate counter-attack was to be made, and sent me off with 
orders to get hold of the remaining three companies of the Worcesters, and 
instruct the C.O. to counter-attack on the Scots Guards’ right; the latter 
were holding the chateau. . . .* 


The counter-attack succeeded and the rest of the story, so far 
as the Brigade of Guards is concerned, is recorded in the number 
of the survivors : 

1st Bn. Grenadier Guards, 5 officers, 305 other ranks. 

2nd Bn. Grenadier Guards, 4 officers, 150 other ranks. 

1st Bn. Coldstream Guards, no officers, 180 other ranks. 

1st Bn. Scots Guards, 10 officers, 370 other ranks. 

2nd Bn. Scots Guards, 5 officers, 305 other ranks. 

In like manner the Battle of the Somme was a national battle 
—as an offensive battle, perhaps, comparable alone to Ypres and 
Verdun as defensive battles. On the other hand, it was not 
perhaps in the same degree a struggle of the soldiers. Offensive 
fighting seldom is. Its success depends to a greater extent on 
the courage and skill of subalterns and company officers. The 
attack of the Guards Division from Ginchy to Lesbceufs on the 
15th of September 1916 is a classic because of the machine-like 
precision with which it was conducted in face of a massed enemy 
fully prepared. It was shortly after 6.20 of a misty morning that 
preceded for the first time by Tanks the Ist and 2nd Guards 
Brigades swept over the Ginchy ridge in successive waves and 
took the first objective in their stride. Cool leading and careful 
direction took them speedily to the second. Even the third 
was reached; the fourth never was, for by this time the 3rd 
Guards Brigade had been drawn in from reserve and the Division 
had lost nearly three-parts of its effectives. And here again the 
measure of its losses is the truest indication of the nature of 
the fighting. The leading Brigades, by skilful handling, missed 
for the most part the enemy barrage, but advanced in face of a 
storm of machine-gun and rifle bullets; the reserve Brigade lost 
mainly through shell-fire. 

This attack, and also the later one of the 25th of September, 
are acknowledged as examples of disciplined co-ordinated fighting 
such as was at that time just beginning to be understood, in 
which all arms played their allotted part, be they riflemen, Lewis- 
gunners, bombers, or grenadiers, and in which communication 


1 From account of Captain Andrew Thorne, Staff Captain, 1st Guards Brigade. 
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was maintained more or less with the Royal Flying Corps. Loos, 
another of the greater engagements, though chiefly famous for 
the storming of Hill 70 by the 4th Grenadier Guards and Ist 
Welsh Guards, supported by the 1st Grenadiers and 2nd Scots 
Guards, was to the student perhaps interesting rather in its pre- 
liminary aspect. The Guards Division, newly formed, marched 
up through Noeux-les-Mines and Sailly-la-Bourse—with bands 
and bagpipes playing as though proceeding to a review, and with 
‘H.R.H. the Prince of Wales not far from his battalion. 
Approaching the battlefield and, as we believe, whilst still march- 
ing in column of route, the debris of two unseasoned Divisions 
fell back across the road, disorganised and reeling under their 
baptism of fire. Brigade after brigade, battalion after battalion 
of the Guards doubled out into diamond (artillery) formation with 
that precision, that absence of confusion, which are the very 
essence and purpose of Guards training. It is the type of drill 
that may any day be seen practised in Hyde Park, Windsor Park, 
or on Wimbledon Common. And the advance was continued 
under ever-increasing shell-fire towards a canopy of smoke and 
flame : many of the officers still riding their horses, the groups 
of men close-packed at even intervals, arms at the trail; so that 
the spectacle spread over a wide tract of country was said by 
those who witnessed it to have been a magnificent one. 

And it was two years later, amid circumstances (it must be 
said) of demoralisation, that the same spectacle was repeated. 
Not many who took part in the one episode were present at the 
other. Cambrai had been attacked by British troops and 
Tanks and the enemy pressed back to within four miles of the 
city. But on the morning of November 30, 1917, the Germans in 
surprising strength counter-attacked along the entire front of 
battle, broke through the British lines, taking great numbers of 
prisoners, and for a while threatened catastrophe to the whole 
Army. The Guards Division, being at rest by Havrincourt after 
the violent fighting in Bourlon Wood, was immediately called for ; 
called upon to support its historic réle ; and through congested rear- 
ward-moving transport, amid which shells were bursting, and in- 
fantry streaming in unformed bodies to the rear, marching stolidly 
up by way of Metz-en-Couture and the open country, again spread 
out into artillery formation. Strange things were seen upon that 
day ; and over all the rolling country groups of soldiers came and 
passed and wandered ever westward, lost to their units and their 
officers, conscious only of the advancing Germans. And when 
the dawn came it was once again the three Guards Brigades in 
long lines of men extended, amid the slow grind of Tanks and the 
metallic crash of massed machine-guns ahead, that plodded a mile 
downward—strewing, it is true, with their bodies the grassy slope 
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where corn grows now—but driving the enemy out of Gouzeau- 
court and stemming the tide of retreat. 

Nor can the name Bourlon Wood be passed over without 
mention of a minor drama which (all in secret, as it were) 
happened there. It was on the 29th of November, 1917, that 
a battalion of the Guards,? marching up by night to reinforce, 
came upon men worn out with fighting tumbling back. Black 
woodland lay around—and black dark ; rifle-fire echoed from’ end 
to end with loud, hollow reverberations of sound; some quality 
of the hour or of the place—so full of shadows, instinct with un- 
certainty—seemed to press upon men’s minds. Panic smirked 
afar, but these well-worn troops, pressing on and pressing 
stragglers back, found their alignment in the drip of the trees. 
And when morning came, it showed a woodland russet and black 
and curiously quiet, full too of the beauty of the fading autumn, 
so that none could believe an enemy at hand. No enemy showed. 
. . . Two attacks were delivered this day. The first failed ; the 
second failed, but in the following manner : three companies in 
line advanced with the bayonet against camouflaged machine- 
gun emplacements, designing to relieve the wood of Germans. 
All had rehearsed this wood-fighting. The training had impressed 
itself, for when in open glades officers and sergeants fell, the 
Lewis gunners continued to ply their weapons and, with the 
riflemen, to come on in short lying-down rushes according to 
instruction. There were two left to each gun. Point-blank fire, 
slightly masked, came from a German machine-gun at twenty 
yards’ range, death appearing certain. No. 1 gunners are lance- 
corporals, and these were seen to aim, draw back the cocking- 
handle, fire with all the precision of the field-range ; whilst the 
No. 2 gunners, with a similar precision, lifted off the magazine 
and jammed the next one on the magazine-post. Each man fell 
over dead in turn. The attack failed. This incident was not 
in itself extraordinary, but appeared to the observer as the con- 
summation of weeks, of months, nay, of years of patient training 
—in the handling of the Lewis gun not only but in the spirit of 
the men fighting, who automatically performed their particular 
task under circumstances of extreme desperation and even of 
justifiable retirement. 

It was after all merely the desired cumulative effect of drill 
and training. The same spirit in junior Guards non-commis- 
sioned officers was again, though differently, seen in the fight 
at Ney Wood, on the Broenbeek River, during the Third Battle 
of Ypres (September 1917). Here was a lonely post in a copse 
of naked trees thirty or forty yards from the Germans and 
‘separated from friends by a stream. It was a notably perilous 

2 The 2nd Battalion Scots Guards. 
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spot; and on a night when garrisoned by a lance-sergeant and 
twelve men of the 2nd Battalion Irish Guards, Germans creeping 
up through the trees rushed the post, throwing a shower of 
bombs. They were beaten off. Other posts were captured. The 
bridge across the Broenbeek was broken down. No relief or 
succour arriving, for ninety-six hours the post hung on. Food, 
ammunition, bombs failed ; they finally cut a way out with the 
bayonet and, swimming the river, won home. The heroic aspect 
of this incident is obvious, and was rewarded with two Victoria 
Crosses. It was not less interesting from a disciplinary point 
of view. Any but the highest disciplined troops would have sur- 
rendered or, creeping back one by one after dawn, would have 
evacuated the post before too late. In this case, however, the 
lance-sergeant in charge was not so minded : his training at the 
Guards Depét, and afterwards, having apparently affected him 
in such a way that his verbal orders to defend his post to the 
last had impressed itself upon him as a reality. 

Several cases of this kind occurred; of necessity, only two 
have been instanced. To name only three more, the spirit of 
Bourlon Wood and Ney Wood was all-decisive in the defence 
of Arras in 1918, at Vieux Bercquin during the great German 
onslaught in the North, and finally, conspicuously at the crossing 
of the Canal du Nord. All these will repay study. The Third 
Battle of Ypres was a great and long-drawn-out contest and 
for the Guards it was more especially an inter-allied battle. 
At dawn on the 31st of July 1917 the 20th French Corps—known 
as the Iron Corps—attacked alongside the 3rd Guards Brigade, 
advancing in short rushes by groups at incredible speed, whilst 
the British trudged steadily forward in extended order. So far 
as that part of the battlefield was concerned the attack was com- 
pletely successful; and it is interesting to recall that a few weeks 
later General Anthoine, commanding the 1st French Army, 
reviewing the 3rd Guards Brigade near Poperinghe, after refer- 
ring in burning language to the night of the 31st, offered the 
brigade the honour of the cord of the Croix de Guerre, one never 
before conferred upon a British unit. Dictates of military policy 
at the time had to prevail and the honour to be refused. 

Great as was their record in the protracted offensive of the 
Third Battle of Ypres, however, it can hardly be denied that the 
most typical fighting of the Brigade of Guards in the war 
was seen on the defensive, in the offensive-defensive, and, as the 
saying is, ‘with the back to the wall.’ This may have been 
due not alone, though mainly, to discipline but partly to per- 
tinacious adherence to the oldest principles. ‘A man’s rifle is 
his best friend’—this ancient maxim was shouted to every 
platoon on the drill-ground again and again and again until the 
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young soldiers cried out at it. But they remembered in battle; 
and in the Brigade of Guards the rifle was never eclipsed even 
by the Lewis-gun—let alone by the phase of the bomb, the 
grenade, or the bayonet. 

Outside the line, there was drill—drill—interminable drill. 
There were always experienced officers. There was a magnificent 
body of warrant officers and non-commissioned officers. Theré 
was @ magnificent esprit de corps. These, and these pre-emin- 
ently, carried the Brigade of Guards without lapse or tarnish from 
Mons to Cologne. : 

VI 

The Guards Division returned to England in January and 
February 1919. Though arriving quietly, it was received with 
thanks and thanks-giving by the nation. The total casualties 
throughout the European Campaign had amounted to 43,505 of 
all ranks. Songs were sung, and verses made and many stories 
told of these famous troops. In a day to come a second Hardy 
may write some epic poem as The Dynasts of their lives and 
deaths. In our day—so near to events—it is better to go back 
to the great Masters, there seek an epitaph; among whom it 
was Sir Arthur Wellesley wrote (after the Passage of the Douro) : 
‘The Brigade of Guards are in every respect the example and 
the object of admiration of the whole Army.’ 


WILFRID EWART. 
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THE GREAT VITAL QUESTION OF 
NATIONAL DEFENCE . 


BreEVET LizUTENANT-COLONEL COTTRELL contributed a valuable 
article to this Review in September 1919 entitled ‘A Plea for 
National Defence’ : the article deals in somewhat general terms 
with the means to be employed for maintaining an adequate Force 
for National Defence, but seems to be in favour of some system 
of National Service—which the pacifists always label ‘ Conscrip- 
tion ’—inasmuch as he quotes from a speech of Field-Marshal 
Lord Haig as follows : 

My message, then, which, as a mah who has seen enough of war to 
make me determined to spend my utmost ¢fforts to prevent its recurrence— 
my itiessage to you and through you to the Empire, is to urge you, now that 
the War has given you at once the reason and the opportunity to do so, 
to set up forthwith the organisation of a strong Citizen Army on Terri- 
torial lines—an organisation which shall ensure that every able-bodied 
citizen shall come forward when the next crisis comes, not as a willing, 
patriotic, but militarily ignorant volunteer, but as a trained man. 


The writer also alludes appreciatively to the efforts of Lord 
Roberts to secure a National Army, and shows his approval of 
General von der Goltz’s book A Nation in Arms, by remarking 
that ‘ with few exceptions of an ‘‘ aggressive’’ tendency it might 
well be re-written to-day for us.’ 

He gives a very brief exposition of the German Army system, 
clearly summarising the four cardinal requisites for the provision 
of expansion to a war footing, viz. : 

(1) A trained and adequate reserve of officers engaged in peace 
time in the economic development of the nation ; 

(2) Complete equipment for the grande armée ; 

(3) Paper organisation for rapid mobilisation ; 

(4) ‘The men,’ all of whom had received some military train- 
ing ; and, what was far more important, had been registered and 
could be assigned places at once on mobilisation. 

One gathers from Lieut.-Colonel Cottrell’s deductions, that 
he advocates the maintenance of a large Reserve, the men to spend 


a few weeks in barracks with Regular troops and under organised educa- 
tional arrangements, which would appear far better than a ‘ joy-ride’ camp, 
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where officers and men are thrown together from civil life and try mutwally 
to bring themselves up to date under somewhat adverse administrative 


conditions. 


This is evidently in reference to the average Territorial Force 
camp, and its truth will be recognised by those who have 
participated. 

Lieut.-Colone] Cottrell then deals in a few lines with ‘our 
Territorial Army’ by which he apparently means our Regular 
Army, which more than a generation ago adopted for the infantry 
the present Territorial designations in place of the old numbers. 
It is to be feared that the lay-reader and even some military 
readers will be hopelessly fogged by the use of this appellation. 

He then deals in one sentence with the ‘ National or Citizen 
Army,’ by which he means the Territorial Force: he remarks 
that 


now that equipment is amply provided for, the all-important factor of 
finance is eased, subject to the up-keep and change of equipment at infre- 
quent intervals. 


After giving us the foregoing somewhat meagre and unsatisfy. 
ing data from which to draw our conclusions as to the writer’s 
views on what we might term the ‘ material ’ for National Defence 
(i.e. the human material), he proceeds to deal at greater length 
with the real subject-matter of the Article, though it does not 
appear so from the title—viz. the foundation of a National Defence 
University ; and here we get his views expressed with considerable 
breadth, combined with sufficient precision and attention to detail 
to make a suitable frame for the picture. 

The acceptance of the principle of a University on the lines 
suggested by Lieut.-Colonel Cottrell would involve much more 
than is apparent io a cuisory reader; and it may be hoped that 
his article will arouse a discussion on the application of the pro- 
posed reform to the existing educational establishments of the 
Navy and Army and Air Force and, in the last case, also to the 
projected establishments : such a discussion, to be of any value. 
would however be of such a highly technical character that the 
theatre of the Royal United Service Institution would be a more 
appropriate place for it than the columns of this Review. 

T do not propose to follow Lieut.-Colonel Cottrell’s argu- 
ments in his plea for a National Defence University, or to criticise 
them; he has raised a most interesting and vitally important 
question, and the conclusions at which he has arrived will com- 
mand the respectful consideration, if not the whole-hearted 
adherence, of all thoughtful men, especially of those whose General 
Staff Training in the Army has given them the vision to see, 
in this proposal, merely a logical amplification and extension of 
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the principles upon which the structure of the Army Genera) 
Staff has been successfully reared. 

Now this National Defence University is intended to co- 
ordinate the education of our fighting services, and the methods 
by which this will be effected are explained: we are told with 


truth, that 


The pre-war education in our fighting Services consisted of entirely 
independent systems in the Navy and in the Army; the Air Force did not 
exist as a separate entity. Each system was conceived and adapted to the 
needs of each Service; each Service had its own colleges. No combined 
college even for the education of seniors existed; there was no combined 
institution for research work, or co-ordination of scientific thought; and 
although study of certain arts and sciences extensively employed by both 
was necessary, it proceeded on individual lines. 


After following the writer with the deepest interest through 
his well-sustained arguments for co-ordination, co-operation, and 
combination, the reader cannot help putting to himself the un- 
comfortable question : ‘Where is the actual material—the corpus 
vile, so to speak—upon which this far-reaching and ambitious ex- 
periment is to be carried out?’ The foundations, the bricks and 
mortar of the National Defence edifice, have in truth been left 
in a somewhat nebulous form by Lieut.-Colonel Cottrell, and 
while our eyes are directed to the crown of the architect’s concep- 
tion, our feet seek uneasily for the firm foundations upon which it 
should be reared, but which are not so clearly perceptible. Let 
us seek for them. 

Parliament has been presented with the Estimates for the 
Navy, Army, and Air Force, for 1919-20; these Estimates are of 
a special character and represent the end of the war liabilities : a 
little light however has been shed on the main features of the 
Estimates for 1920-21 which will be representative of the first 
normal year since the War commenced, and will embody in the 
precise form of I. s. d. the declared policy of the Government on 
the all-important subject of National Defence, and it is with these 
that we are now concerned ; they will be subjected to debate and 
will be susceptible of amendment; it is of the very essence of 
parliamentary government that they should be intelligently dis- 
cussed, and that the House of Commons should insist upon their 
being framed so as to meet the requirements of the Nation and 
not to pander to the exigencies of the Coalition. 


THE Navy 


As regards the Navy, we -did not gather very much from 
Mr. Long in regard to the Naval policy to be pursued, or in 
respect to the means which the House of Commons would be 


a 
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asked to provide to enable that policy to be carried out: what 
the country does know is that opinions of experienced Naval 
Officers are by no means in agreement, and that, judging by 
recent experience, there is urgent need for the formation of a 
Naval General Staff on similar lines to those upon which the 
Army General Staff has been built up in the course of the last 
twelve years. It may be explained that the Department of the 
Imperial General Staff (Army) at Army Head Quarters is divided 


_ into three great branches: (1) Military Operations, (2) Military 


Intelligence, (3) Staff Duties; and that one or more General 
Staff Officers are appointed to every Command, from a Division 
upwards, the number being. greater in war than in peace. The 
General Staff Officer is made, not born; he begins his career as 
a Regimental Officer and in most cases becomes Adjutant ; having 
proved his value as a Regimental Officer, he may be selected as 
likely to do credit to his Regiment if appointed to the Staff, and 
recommended by the three senior officers of his battalion (in the 
Infantry) for the Staff College: he is then attached to the Staff 
of the General in command, who, if satisfied with his qualities, 
endorses the Regimental recommendation, and he is permitted 

to present himself for a very stiff competitive examination.* If — 
successful in the competition, he spends an arduous two years 
at the Staff College, and his final selection for the General Staff 
depends upon the opinion which the Commandant has formed of 
him during that time. The first tour of Staff employment after 
leaving the Staff College would very frequently consist of two 
periods, the first being passed as Brigade-Major, and the second 
on the General Staff, the first period being a kind of probation 
for the second. If the officer is a success in his first appointment, 
his name is noted for further employment; he is supposed to 
return to regimental duty and his further employment in a higher 
grade on the General Staff will depend upon the manner in which 
he has carried out the duties of the next higher rank in his 
regiment. Upon reappointment to the General Staff in a higher 
grade the same procedure recurs, and deserving officers may 
receive accelerated promotion, thus ensuring that officers who 


‘have proved their special ability in Regimental command and 


on the General Staff, shall reach the rank of General Officer 
before they are too old. 

Adapted to meet the special conditions of the Navy, something 
like the above was what Lord Beresford advocated many years 
ago, but he was in advance of his time. 


1 Under the special conditions created by the War, admission to the Staff 
College is by nomination only, for the present; this is purely a temporary 
measure. There will, however, in future, as in the past, be a small number 
of admissions by nomination, in addition to those by competition. 
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If such a Staff had existed for a few years before the War, it 
is safe to say that Admiral Jellicoe would not have found the 
Grand Fleet with only a small proportion of its first-class ships 
fitted for ‘ Director ’ firing : the system was tried experimentally by 
the Mediterranean Fleet under the command of Lord Charles 
Beresford in 1903; the experiments were successful! The 
reactionary opposition or mere lack of appreciation, which 
prevented the general adoption of a system that had proved 
satisfactory and been favourably reported upon ten years pre- 
viously, could scarcely have maintained itself against the educated 
opinion of Officers of the General Staff, both at the Admiralty 
and with the Fleet. The principle in question was practically 
the same as that which had revolutionised the practice of Coast 
Defence Artillery twenty years earlier, and it seems fairly certain 
that if a Naval General Staff had existed to co-ordinate with the 
Army, it would have saved the Navy from vexatious delays due 
to lack of collaboration in gunnery problems between the Navy 
at sea and the sister service on shore. It may also be presumed 
that the Intelligence Branch of a Naval General Staff would have 
taken good care to know what the German Navy was doing, and 
’ would have pointed out that in the matter of ‘ Director’ shooting 
the Germans were a long way ahead of us. 

This example has been taken to illustrate the potential value 
of 4 Naval General Staff, because the facts quoted have already 
beén made public, and one cannot therefore be suspected of 
bringing them forward for the purpose of mere criticism of a 
Service which the writer, through many years of close association, 
has learnt to love as if it were his own. 

The existence of such a Staff would be the first practical step 
towards the creation of a Joint Imperial General Staff, consisting 
of Naval, Military, and Air experts from all parts of the Empire. 
In the absence of such a Staff, the more ambitious project of the 
Joint Imperial General Staff would be handicapped at its incep- 
tion, both in respect of its own personnel and in respect of the 
General Staff arteries through which it would function in its 
contact with the Naval Executive. The concluding sentence in 
Von Schellendorf’s admirable work on the Duties of the General 
Staff is as true to-day as it was at the time when it was written : 


Every fresh campaign brings with it astonishing phenomena not pre- 
viously dreamt of, in face of which a commander who is not accustomed 
to think for himself stands confounded. But the man who has learnt, 
by ceaseless toil in time of peace, to rely upon his own judgment and has 
altogether abstained from the use of normal foundations and models, will 
be able to deal effectively with unexpected and unprecedented incidents. 


Lieut.-General Sir Ivor Maxse, who was perhaps the most suc- 
cessful trainer of troops in the Great War, was asked by a Com- 
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pany Commander during the early days of the training of the 
18th Division— 

Is this anything like the real thing? 

No [replied the General], nothing ever is exactly like the ‘ real thing,’ 
and the ‘real thing’ is never the same two days running; but the object 
of training is to make you adaptable, to give you elasticity and initiative 
in meeting new conditions and combinations, so that when you are up 
against the ‘ real thing,’ you will not be at a loss on account of the novelty 
of the task confronting you. 


Tue Arr ForRcE 


The Air Force Estimates, taken together with the Trenchard 
Memorandum, give a very definite idea of the establishments 
and policy for the Force which will obtain during the next five 
years—if war does not intervene. The permanence of the Air 
Ministry has been assured, and the reactionary agitation for a 
separate Naval Air Service has been laid to rest. The programme 
outlined by Sir Hugh Trenchard, with the modest limit of 
15,000,000/. a year, is an admirable instance of cutting one’s 
coat according to the cloth available; and it is most satisfactory 
to note that he has included the provision of an Air Staff College, 
though unfortunately it cannot materialise immediately. The 
creation of a General Staff for Air is a matter of the most urgent 
importance, as its existence would greatly facilitate and enhance 
the value of the work of the Joint Imperial General Staff when 
it is created. In this connexion Mr. Churchill said (when intro- 
ducing the Air Estimates for 1920-21) : 


Nothing must be done in reconstructing the Air Force which would in 
any way conflict with the final system to which we should inevitably be 
drawn by logic, economy, and war efficiency—viz. a combined Imperial 
Staff for the three Services, actuating and operating under a single control. 
Air power might prove itself a substitute for other more expensive forms 
of man power or sea power. But it was obvious that any question of sub- 
stituting one set of developments for another could only be dealt with upon 
the advice and through the agency of a combined General Staff, who felt 
impartial as to the methods or instruments employed, so long as they were 
the best for the country to use. He hoped that the discussions which were 
now taking place between the professional heads of the three Services— 
the First Sea Lord, the Chief of the Imperial Military Staff, and the 
Chief of the Air Stafi—would be productive of a real advance in this most 
urgent and important matter. ; 


Dealing with the actual constitution of the Air Force, Mr. 
Churchill said : * 


The central principle which had been followed throughout the year had 
been the maintenance of the independent status and identity of the Royal 
Air Force, and secondly, the gathering to the Royal Air Force of all those 
elements necessary for its permanent integral existence. Every step, in 
fact, had been taken on the basis of there being three separate independent 
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Services, for sea, land, and air respectively, capable of forming part of a 
higher organisation of Imperial Defence as a whole. . . . They were moving 
forward with the scheme outlined by Sir Hugh Trenchard in his memoran- 
dum, in such a way as to make it extraordinarily difficult at a later stage, 
to make any of those disruptive decisions which would bring the Air Force 
into two separate subsidiary branches of the Army and the Navy, which 
would be fatal to the development of the Air spirit and of the Air Force 
as a great new Arm. It would take approximately five years to bring the 
permanent post-war Air Force into the same kind of running order as were 
the pre-war Army and Navy. Estimates had accordingly been worked out, 
not for one year only, but for five years, subject, of course, to such modi- 
fications as might be found desirable. He thought it was very likely that 
he would adopt the same method in regard to the Army Estimates, though 


he did not pledge himself to it altogether. 


It cannot be doubted that extensive ‘ modifications’ will be 
necessary, and these at an early date. The country has not even 
yet grasped the fact—for fact it is—that the first and possibly 
the decisive blow, in the next war, will be struck from the air, 
and that the finest Army and Navy in the world will be unable 
to avert it; this is a truism which applies with equal force to 
ourselves and to our possible enemy :—if he (the enemy) realises 
it and acts upon it before we do, by concentrating his resources 
upon the production and maintenance of a superior Air Force, 
ready for instant action when ‘the day’ arrives, making all else 
subordinate to the achievement of overwhelming success in the 
air—then our Navy and our Army will avail us nothing. lt 
has been truly said that when two nations are at war, each of 
which is a naval as well as a military Power, success on sea alone, 
or on land alone, can never bring complete victory to either side ; 
success must be achieved both on land and sea. Navies and 
Armies depend upon the close and effective co-operation of the 
Air Service, and without its aid neither can hope for ultimate 
victory. But the case of the Air Force is different; it can, and 
in an increasing measure will be able to, strike decisive blows 
independently of either Navy or Army. During the late War 
we had a sufficiently unpleasant foretaste of what the new arm 
might be able to accomplish in the next war: but do we realise 
that in the next war it will certainly be practicable for the superior 
Air Force to destroy the enemy’s anti-aircraft defences and then 
proceed deliberately to the destruction of his factories and dock- 
yards, his arsenals and magazines, his transport by land and sea, 
and to exterminate the populations of great towns? It will be 
far more ruthless than any submarine campaign; and no half- 
baked League of Nations will be able to prevent it : rather may 
the existence of a League of Nations be a perfect godsend 
(German God !) to the more unscrupulous of the adversaries, by 
inducing his potential opponent to neglect adequate preparation 
to meet ‘the wrath to come.’ 
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Mr. Churchill has told us that 


The first duty of the Royal Air Force would be to garrison the British 
Empire. Out of the 244 fighting squadrons which the Trenchard memoran- 
dum contemplated forming at once, no fewer than 19 were abroad or would 
be stationed abroad : 


this leaves 5} squadrons for the British Isles. We do not yet 
know what the Army Estimates for 1920-21 will reveal, but in 
view of the fact that the Royal Air Force must be provided for, 
quite independently of those Estimates, we should not be justified 
in assuming that any Air Squadrons will be included in the Terri- 
torial Force; though the idea has been mooted : if anything of 
the kind is contemplated, it would appear that it must take the 
form of an Auxiliary Air Force, organised and financed by the 
Air Ministry, and bearing the same relation to the Royal Air 
Force as the Territorial Force does to the Regular Army. 

One thing is abundantly clear, and that is, that the country 
must have a really great fleet of civilian aircraft in constant use, 
consisting largely of machines which are immediately adaptable 
to war purposes. The subject is too vast and too intricate to be 
dealt with in greater detail here, but it may be remarked that 
a carefully organised network of air mail services over the British 
Isles and parts of the Continent, run even at a commercial loss, 
would be a cheap and effective way of maintaining a powerful 
and up-to-date Auxiliary Air Fleet in being. 

In an article in The Times of January 1, Mr. Holt Thomas 
gave a most reassuring and businesslike summary of the argu- 
ments in favour of a generous extension of the Air Mail Service, 
and an outline of the action which might be taken by the Govern- 
ment, which he put in a nutshell in the following words : 


What the Government would have to say quite frankly to the public 
is this: ‘We now have a quicker means of communication at our com- 
mand. It is slightly more costly, but actually cheap for the services 
rendered. We have in addition decided that its development is vital to the 
safety of the country.’ 


Mr. Thomas’s letter should be studied by the public and by Mem- 
bers of Parliament before the Estimates for 1920-21 are presented. 
How many people realise that in November 1918 our Air Force 
numbered 30,122 officers and 263,410 other ranks, and that we 
had then, and only then, reached a point where we could have 
dealt a final smashing blow at Germany by air? We shall not 
require less than these numbers when the next call comes. 

It may be argued by some that the mere fact of having the 
majority of these officers and men available in case of necessity, 
end the knowledge that we have a vast amount of material ready 
for their use, affords a sufficient guarantee that we shall be able 
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to mobilise an adequate Air Force to meet any emergency, when 
it arises. But the emergency will arise, and its consequences 
will be irreparable, before our adequate Force can take the air, 
unless the Air Force is actually ‘in being’ when wanted. Apart 
from this, aeronautical science never stands still, and it is impera- 
tive that the great aircraft firms which have been most successful 
in design during the war, should be able to keep their designers 
occupied in the ceaseless struggle for a perfection which can never 
be reached, but which can be ‘approached most nearly by those 
who make its attainment their life.work. Let us never forget 
the bitter lessons of the war, when our gallant airmen, for many 
weary months, had to carry on the desperate struggle against 
the German, with machines which were already out of date: it 
seemed then that it was only due to the overwhelming force of 
public opinion that there was ultimately an intelligent concen- 
tration of our resources upon this vital issue, and by the end of 
the war, at infinite cost in men, money, and material, we had 
arrived at a position which, by intelligent forethought, we could 
have arrived at a year earlier. It is easy to be wise after the 
event, and perhaps it was too much to expect our greatly harassed 
Government to be wise before the event—that has never been 
the way of Party or even of Coalition Governments in questions 
pertaining to National Defence. But when the country was 
greatly roused, things began to get done. Now why did public 
opinion reach a white heat of fury, which supplied the motive 
force, the driving energy, upon which we can no longer count 
to maintain the position we had gained? It was partly because 
the nation was exasperated at the fact that its sons were being 
sacrificed unnecessarily through the provision of inferior equip- 
ment, ‘but far more because it was angry, with the furious anger 
of unacknowledged nervousness, at its impotence in the face of 
the German insults. Neither of these reasons is present to the 
public mind now, and the driving force which was so success- 
fully directed during the war to destroying the enemy menace, 
has evaporated into the element which not long ago it set out 
to conquer. 


Tue ARMY 


The Compulsory Service Act will lapse an the 30th of April, 
and we are already depending largely on voluntary enlistment 
for the Regular Army. On the 15th of December in the discussion 
following the presentation of the Army Estimates, Mr. Churchill 
remarked that ‘We had got to get some sort of an Army, and 
it was very difficult to get recruits at the present time.’ This 
difficulty can readily be understood: without entering into the 
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psychology of any possible national reaction against military 
service at the moment, which may or may not expend itself 
shortly ; we have the incontrovertible fact that all kinds of manual 
labour; skilled and unskilled, are being paid for at extravagant 
rates, and that in civil life a man can work or play as the fancy 
maves him, knowing that he can always get something more 
than a living wage if he is willing to exert himself; this state 
of affairs naturally causes a man to think more than twice before 
he decides to bind himself for a fixed term of years at a moderate 
rate of pay to give up his freedom as an individual, and to forgo 
the luxury of a strike when he feels disgruntled. And the life 
of the Army at the present moment has another unusual feature 
which may seriously affect recruiting, and that is the excessive 
amount of foreign service of an unattractive character, entailed 
by special obligations in Egypt, on the Rhine, and in connexion 
with the Plebiscites in Eastern Europe. During January, 23 
infantry battalions were under orders to proceed abroad, of which 
5 were for Egypt, 7 for the Rhine, and 11 for ‘the Plebiscite’ 
Army. 

Mr. Churchill did not tell us much about the constitution 
and establishments of the post-war Army, the estimates for 
which are now being prepared; but he let us know that on the 
31st of March the Regular Army would be reduced to less than 
300,000 of all ranks, and that ‘ so far from being a conscriptionist 
War Minister, he was the only anti-conscriptionist War Minister 
in Europe.’ 

He also infarmed the House that ‘it had been decided to 
reconstitute the Territorial Force broadly as it was before the 
war, subject to modern developments and improvements.’ It 
is probably known to most of the readers of this Review that the 
pre-war constitution of the Territorial Force provided for 14 
Divisions based on an establishment similar to that of the Regular 
Army, and about 12,000 Garrison troops for local defence. The 
creation of the Territorial Force was the work of Mr. Haldane, 
wha presented the Bill to bring it into existence, for first read- 
ing, on the 4th of March 1907, under the name of the Territorial 
and Reserve Forces Bill. 

The necessity for some drastic measure of reform to place 
our Military Forces upon a more satisfactory footing had long 
been evident, the conspicuous failure of the military machine 
to cope with the requirements of the Boer War having brought 
out our deficiencies into the glaring light of day. Mr. Haldane 
introduced his bill with the following remark : 

We are very keenly conscious that the unsatisfactory state of the Forces 
of the Crown is producing a certain amount of unrest in the public mind; 
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and if that unrest is not allayed, the result will be an agitation for what 
may be unpopular at this moment, but what might become popular under 
changed circumstances, and what the Government would regard as very 
disastrous—an organised movement for compulsion. We want all to set our 


minds against compulsion. 


It may be remarked that the voluntary system of recruiting 
for the Regular Army was always a hand-to-mouth system, involv- 
ing from time to time all kinds of more or less desperate expe- 
dients to: maintain ‘Strengths’ at ‘Establishment’ levels, and 
at the same time to provide an adequate Reserve for mobilisation 
requirements. 

Before Mr. Haldane’s introduction of the Territorial and 
Reserve Forces Bill in 1907, the Militia (which had the statu- 
tory sanction of compulsory enlistment behind it) formed a second 
line to the Regular Army. Under the Bill, the Militia was 
absorbed into a ‘ Special Reserve,’ and, broadly speaking, the 
new organisation for the Infantry of the Line provided that the 
69 Regiments consisting of 2 or 4 battalions should include 1 or 
2 Special Reserve battalions in addition on their establishment. 
This allowed for 74 Regular battalions being maintained abroad, 
and 74 at home, with a Reserve battalion at the Depot. The 
remaining 27 Special Reserve battalions were termed ‘ Extra,’ 
Reserve, and were intended to act as embodied Reserve units 
on mobilisation. In addition to these Infantry formations, there 
were 3 Cavalry Regiments, 2 Regiments of Garrison Artillery, 
and 2 Regiments of Engineers which were transferred to the new 
Special Reserve organisation. The scheme however was never 
successful in providing the drafts required for the Infantry serv- 
ing abroad, without calling on the home battalion to furnish a 
quota from its depleted peace establishment in addition to the 
numbers furnished by the Reserve battalion or depot. In other 
words, establishments could not be maintained by voluntary re- 
cruiting. The Reserve battalions on mobilisation were further 
intended to be the machinery for bringing the permanently em- 
bodied (Regular) battalions up to war establishment, and main- 
taining them at that establishment during hostilities. This duty 
they performed successfully at the commencement of the Great 
War. 

It is believed that the Army scheme for 1920 contemplates 
the abolition of the Special Reserve, the maintenance of Home 
battalions of Regulars at a fixed establishment, which is not to 
be encroached upon by drafts for the foreign battalion, and the 
supply of drafts exclusively from the depots. It is not clear 
how this will ensure the necessary quota of recruits. The pro- 
posal to abolish the Special Reserve will meet with considerable 
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opposition, and a petition to retain the 27 extra reserve battalions 
will probably be backed very strongly.* 

We do not yet know what measures are in contemplation for 
the maintenance of a Tank Transport Corps, but we do know 
that the system of mechanical transport for service in the face 
of the enemy will be entirely revolutionised by the introduction 
of cross-country tank transport, which, in its turn, must bring 
about far-reaching changes in the tactical conduct of military 
operations. 

The Machine-Gun Corps seems to be threatened with extinc- 
tion, its place being taken in the Infantry by converting one 
company per battalion into a Machine-Gun Company: there is 
much to be said both for and against this arrangement, but the 
subject is a highly technical one and not suitable for discussion 
here ; suffice it to say that the number of guns allotted will be 
on a generous scale, dictated by experience in the Great War. 

There seems to be an idea that under the new arrangements 
which are contemplated for the Territorial Force, we shall open 
a new chapter in recruiting for that Force; but before dealing 
with the prospects of the future, it is well thoroughly to realise 
what the anticipations of the author of the Territorial and Reserve 
Forces Bill were in 1907, what arguments the critics employed 
against it, and to what extent the forecasts of each side were 
fulfilled or falsified. There were two dominant issues in con- 
nexion with the Territorial Force. The first was the confident 
expectation of the author of the Bill, that the Force would be 
sufficiently popular to attract the numbers required to fill the 
establishments, which, after making all necessary deductions, 
should provide a second-line Army of 300,000 of all ranks on 
mobilisation. In regard to this expectation, Mr. Walter Long’s 
well-reasoned criticism on the occasion of the first reading of the 
Bill, has lost none of its value by the passage of years. He 
said : 

You will have side by side in the same office, shop, or bank, two men, 
one of whom gives his service to the country as a soldier of the Territorial 
Army .. . the other man, his neighbour, does not enter, and yet at the 


time of real pressure we know that, as in 1900 and 1901, works are going 
at double and treble time, and, the men are earning three and four times 


2? On the 15th of January, following on a large and influential meeting of 
officers at the Royal United Service Institution, to protest against the suggested 
disbandment of the Special Reserve and Militia, a strong deputation of serving 
officers waited upon Mr. Churchill. The proceedings were private, but the 
deputation were well satisfied with the manner in which their arguments were 
received, and Sir Arthur Leetham stated, for publication in The Times, that : 
‘The deputation was received most sympathetically by Mr. Churchill. He 
has promised sympathetic consideration to the request of the deputation that 
units of the Special Reserve shall be considered for amalgamation in the new 
Reserve Army as units.’ 
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the wages usual in time of peace. It will be at that very time that the 
reward of the man who has had the patriotism and devotion to his country 
to enlist will be taken away, and he will be called upon for this six 
months’ training, leaving behind him the man who had never entered the 
Service and who would reap all the adyantages of the greater demand for 
labour and the higher wages. . . . I believe it will be found that the condi- 
tions of service under this scheme will have a deterrent effect upon the men 
whom you desire to recruit. . . . If men realise that they are to be mobilised 
for a long period of training and not to be sent to the front, you will not 
get the same response to your demand that you would if the men knew that 
they were to be sent to the front at once. 


Everyone who had experience of the raw recruit of 1914-15 
knows how correct was Mr. Long’s view; for one man who will 
voluntarily submit himself to training there are a thousand who 
will volunteer—in their ignorance—to go straight to the scene of 
the war and fight: it is pathetic, but it is so. Mr. Haldane’s 
scheme put the annual camps in peace time first, and the serious 
training for war last; and not only last, but not to take place at 
all until the country was actually at war. He could not face the 
obvious desideratum of four to six months’ training on enlistment 
as a preliminary to the annual camps for keeping up the training 
originally acquired under competent officers: it would have 
resembled too closely the Militia system which the Bill was 
intended to abolish, and would equally have failed to obtain 
sufficient recruits under a voluntary system. 

The second issue was the attitude of the House and of the 
country to Compulsory Service. And here it may be observed 
to the credit of Mr. Haldane that his Bill contained one of the 
germs of successful realisation, in his provision for military 
training in all the schools in the Kingdom. 

The original draft, Part 1, Sec. 2 (f), contained the following 
provision under the heading ‘Powers and duties of Territorial 
Force Associations’ : ‘ Establishing and maintaining, or fostering 
and encouraging cadet battalions and corps and rifle clubs.’ 

On the 27th of May following, a deputation of Labour and 
Liberal Nonconformists presented a protest against this sub- 
section, as being an insidious attempt to militarise the nation by 
corrupting its youth to acquire a taste for bearing arms. The 
result was immediate; there was no debate in the House of 
Commons Committee which would have enabled a vote to be 
taken on any proposed amendment to this subsection, but in the 
second draft of the bill it appeared in the following form: 
‘Establishing or assisting cadet battalions and corps and also 
rifle clubs, provided that no financial assistance shall be given in 
respect to any person in a battalion or corps in a school in receipt 
of a parliamentary grant until such person has attained the age 
of 16.’ This cut out the Council Schools! 
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Mr. Haldane had permitted himself to sacrifice principle to 
party expediency in order to placate a section, and with his own 
hand, without any mandate from a parliamentary majority, 
he destroyed the very foundation upon which the ultimate success 
of the Territorial Force would have rested. 

The comments of Mr. Maddison on the Bill as a whole, as 
framed in the original draft, were most significant : 


He was glad to hear the Right Hon. Gentleman say that the intention 
of his proposals was not to encourage the military spirit . . . from what 
little knowledge he had of the working classes, he would impress on the 
Right Hon. Gentleman that he must not have at the back of his mind, 
however remotely, any idea of conscription or compulsory service in any of 
its forms. His Right Honourable friend would have a good deal of diffi- 
culty in inducing working people to take advantage of his scheme at all. 
There was a great and growing sentiment on the part of the working classes 
against militarism in all its forms. . . they should narrowly watch the 
scheme, and if they found a, vestige, not merely of compulsion, but of any 
idea which savoured of compulsory service, then they would do their best 


to oppose it. 


The Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill duly obtained the 
Royal Assent, but the men to fill up the establishments never 
materialised in anything like sufficient numbers ; and of those who 
did enlist, not one half put in the full fortnight’s training. Cer- 
tainly this was an indifferent substitute for the Militia system. 
The scheme did not catch on, and Mr. Maddison’s remark that 
‘his Right Honourable friend would have a good deal of difficulty 
in inducing working people to take advantage of his scheme at 
all’ was fully justified by the results. Perhaps the most signifi- 
cant proof of its failure was its inability to attract anything like 
the numbers required for the local defence of our great dockyards— 
the local patriotism upon which Mr. Haldane counted simply did 
not exist, and experience proved that Mr. Long had a deeper 
insight into the subject than had the author of the scheme. 

The great innovation which will appear in the Estimates for 
1920-21, subject to a new Territorial and Reserve Forces Bill 
being passed, provided that the Territorial Army shall 


be erlisted for general service. In the case of any emergency the first call 
would be on the Regular Army, then the Army Reserve would he mobilised, 
followed immediately by the Territorial Army. There has been a great 
deal of discussion on this point, and those responsible for drawing up the 
scheme hold the view that it would be conferring a great honour on the 
new Territorial Army to call upon those composing it to accept the general 
service obligation, since it would be a full recognition of the services 
rendered by Territorial Divisions in the War. 


It remains to be seen whether the ‘great honour’ which it is 
proposed to confer on the Territorial Force will attract the 
required number of recruits : the proposal may even fail to secure 
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the approval of the House of Commons, as well as certain other 
proposals in relation to discipline. A considerable amount of 
backbone would be given to the new Bill if it included the original 
subsection 2 (f) which was deleted before the second reading in 
1907. To ‘foster and encourage’ the military spirit of boys at 
school is surely one of the soundest and most wholesome plans 
for promoting recruiting both for the Regulars and for the 
Territorials : let the Pussyfoot Pacifists call it Militarism if they 
like ; and let the Government admit it, and place it in honourable 
opposition to the baser forms of Socialism and Communism, and 
the bloody tyranny of Bolshevism. 

One of the arguments in favour of an optimistic view of the 
recruiting question for the Territorial Force, if the new proposals 
are carried, is that in future there would be no doubt that a 
General Compulsory Service Bill would be passed as soon as, or 
possibly before, the Territorial Force was mobilised; on the 
assumption that if the situation were serious enough to require 
the mobilisation of the Territorials, it would certainly be suffi- 
ciently serious to require that national service should be made 
compulsory : from this premise it is argued that there would be 
a tendency to prepare for the inevitable by accepting voluntary 
enlistment in peace time, and thus obtain an assured and enviable 
status when compulsory powers have to be exercised to compel 
the entire manhood of the country to come in. 

Tt seems, however, very doubtful whether this ingenious 
argument will weigh in the balance against those put forward 
thirteen years ago by Mr. Long, which apply to-day, with the 
added force of bitter experience: the Territorials who were kept 
in India long after their engagement had terminated are not likely 
to be good recruiting agents for the Force; they do not believe 
that they were kept in India because no transports could be made 
available : they believe that they were kept because the Govern- 
ment of India did not dare allow a single white soldier to leave 
the country ; in other words, that they were illegally detained for 
political reasons which the Government did not dare to publish, 
and that the Government had not the courage to face the facts 
and appeal straightforwardly to their patriotism, to remain and 
save India from disaster. 

For a few years to come, the country will feel a false sense of 
security in the knowledge that there are hundreds of thousands 
of trained soldiers among us who would apparently be available 
in an emergency, without troubling to ascertain in precisely what 
manner they could suddenly be transformed into a mobile fighting 
force. If we take the numbers of all arms in November 1918 they 
are certainly impressive: 
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Officers Other Ranks 


Cavalry . ; P , . 4 . 8,764 71,578 
Artillery ; 5 ‘ . . . 21,091 507,977 
Royal Engineers . 3 ; , . 16,771 340,618 
Footguards . bs . 1,598 43,928 
Infantry . 62,087 1,576,426 
Cyclists . F 769 14,325 
M.G. Corps (Cav., Inf, and Motors . 6,427 123,838 
Tank Corps . r s ‘ . 2,801 25,498 
A.S8.C. . 3 . ; . 11,564 314,824 
Labour, A.M.C., A. 0. D. ° 3 . 18,593 549,765 

145,465 3,568,777 


and anyone who draws attention to the fact that in Germany also 
there are demobilised millions, and in addition, over a million 
armed men who have not been demobilised (notwithstanding any 
Treaty stipulation to the contrary), will have as much chance 
of being listened to as Lord Roberts had in 1913-14. Let us 
bear in mind however that if the country allows itself to be 
hypnotised by the window-dressing fallacies of politicians, whose 
vision of the future is always obscured by the opportunism of 
the present-—then we shall find when ‘The Day’ arrives that 
we have been allowing about 150,000 young men, who reach the 
age of 18 every year, to swell annually the number of citizens 
who are untrained in the use of arms: in seven years these will 
have totalled over a million. Is it conceivable that Germany 
will have allowed all her young men during the same period to 
evade military training? 

The country can never again consent to the Opera Bouffe 
of a Territorial Force which cannot muster half its establishment 
for a fortnight’s training, and which admittedly has to depend 
for its utility on from 4 to 6 months’ training on mobilisation. 
Possibly the opponents of military efficiency will say that this 
has been specially provided for in the articles of faith of the 
League of Nations, under which, whosoever will be saved, before 
all things must he believe that no nation will attack another 
without giving six months’ notice, during which period the League 
will endeavour to patch up the quarrel and the Territorial Farce 
in Great Britain will complete its training, so as to be ready if 
the aggressive nation declines to submit to the arbitrament of 
mere reason—international reason—in a case where the national 
prestige is concerned. But even a Coalition Secretary of State 
will scarcely persuade us to believe what we feel assured Mr. 
Churchill himself knows to be untrue. Faith has been defined 


‘by a little girl as ‘saying you believe what you know to be un- 


true,’ but much disillusion has left us cold and distrustful, and 
we refuse to say that we believe what we know to be untrue. 
There is one feature. in the programme for the training and 
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efficiency of the Territorial Force which will command instant 
approval on all sides, and will undoubtedly remove one of the 
principal disabilities from which the Force has suffered in the 
past, and that is that the equipment for each branch of the 
Force will be the same as that. for the Regulars: this is a far- 
reaching reform, which will not only render the Territorials in- 
comparably more valuable as fighting units in the field and 
enhance the immediate efficiency of any drafts or reinforcements 
which they might furnish to the Regulars; but should also be 
productive of better results in recruiting, and add perceptibly 
to the keenness of all ranks during training. 

But no amount of expert juggling with figures, or optimistic 
forecasts based on exploded theories dressed up to look like new 
and reliable data, will convince thoughtful men who prefer facts 
to forecasts, that it can ever be possible to provide for National 
Defence on a purely voluntary basis. Voluntaryism means the 
sacrifice of the best elements in the nation as a burnt-offering 
at the altar of self-interest and shirking; it is a fetish and a 
Party watchword; it was worshipped—with gradually diminish- 
ing zeal—up to April 1916,* but those who watched its expiring 
agonies in the spring of that year, will never forget the infinite 
waste of the most priceless human material, in the chaotic jumble 
of officers and men with no previous military training, who were 
thrown together to form the divisions of the New Armies; neither 
will they forget the last six months before the Army Bill made 
National Service compulsory; when, after recruiting thousands 
of men who by no stretch of imagination could ever become even 
tolerably efficient, the ranks were still unfilled; while the bitter 
cry for reinforcements for the fighting line in France was 
smothered in the frantic chorus of traitors and shirkers who 
conspired to galvanise the corpse of Voluntaryism into life, long 
after it had ceased to function effectively. 

At the moment of writing, Germany is believed to have over 
@ million men under arms who could at short notice be mobilised 
as an effective striking force: the Bolshevik Armies are victorious 
in Russia, and ready to turn their attention to Poland and Fin- 
land: the shrunken British Army is literally policing the world. 
Is this a time to shirk facing the great question of National 
Service? 

3% In The Times of January 16 there appeared a review of Lord Haldane’s 
book Before the War. It concludes with the following remark : 

‘In his defence of his military preparations for the war Lord Haldane 
mentions the inquiry of the General Staff in 1912 into the possibility of creating 
an army on voluntary service lines and its adverse report. Would it not be 
well for the whole report to be printed now, so that an independent judgment 
could be formed on the value of the inquiry and the validity of the reasoning? ’ 

In anticipation of any hostile criticism which this article may arouse, the 


writer would earnestly beg the critics to press for the publication of the report 
mentioned, before hastily condemning the conclusions at which he has arrived. 
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We have a Coalition Government which has been placed-in 
power by the nation to set national interests above those af Party : 
is it not strong enough to put the plain issue honestly before the 
country, to call upon every citizen to recognise that he can only 
protect his ‘rights’ by the efficient performance of his ‘ duty,’ 
and that the first duty of a citizen of a free country through all 
the ages has been, is, and ever will be, to defend his country and 
his home? 

Let the Government take its courage in both ‘hands and 
institute a Plebiscite to determine whether this great nation,— 
aroused to a full sense of all that is at stake, and mindful of its 
glorious Dead, who died that we and our children might live to 
maintain untarnished the banner of our people’s freedom—will 
not, by an overwhelming majority, adopt the first principle enun- 
ciated by Lord Roberts’ National Service League. 


Subject to certain exemptions—a training in the ranks of the Terri- 
torial Army up to a fixed standard, based on the general principle of one 
continuous training of four months in camp for the infantry (with longer 
pericds, not exceeding two additional months, for the other arms), shall 
be compulsory on all able-bodied youths in this country between the ages of 
18 and 21, without distinction of class or wealth. Such training to be 
followed annually by a musketry course and a fortnight’s training in camp 
for the next three years. 

Combined with the above system as much physical drill and military 
instruction as possible shall be given to all boys previous to their reaching 
the military age as part of the curriculum in all schools. 


F. G. STone. 
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THE REAL MEANING OF A LABOUR 
GOVERNMENT 


Ir was not wise of Mr. Winston Churchill to declare that Labour 
is not fit to govern; it was arrogant and invited obvious retorts 
which have been hurled at him in varying tones of anger and 
contempt. Nevertheless, his abrupt declaration has for the moment 
concentrated attention on what is perhaps the most important 
issue in British politics. Labour candidates have been palling 
heavily, even in places which are supposed to be strongholds of 
the middle-class, and the more hasty among politicians are already 
convinced that the next House of Commons will contain a majority 
of Labour members. If this canclusion and Mr. Churchill’s pro- 
position are both true, we must abandon ourselves to political 
pessimism. In a Parltamentary democracy, if the duly elected 
majority cannot provide a capable Government, the Constitution 
stands condemned, and violent remedies, either reactionary or 
revolutionary, will at once be demanded. We may be quite cer- 
tain that if the Labour Party secures a majority in the House 
it will have no difficulty in filling the offices of the Executive 
Government. Sir Ernest Hatch in this Review last month 
pointed out that there might be some difficulty in filling the offices 
of Foreign Secretary and of the Attorney and Solicitor-General, 
and argued that this matter of personnel was a reason why the 
Labour people should unite with the old Liberals. But the 
Labour Party will not exert itself to secure victory in order that 
Liberals may secure offices, and if it can win the victory there 
will be no difficulty in finding lawyers who will take the Party 
pledge and act as Attorney and Solicitor, unless their own trade 
union should forbid. 

Apart from the merits of policy, which will be touched on 
later, it is the constitution and not the personnel of the Labour 
Party which raises the question whether that Party can with any 
justice claim that it can provide a National Government. The 
salient fact of this constitution is that the Party must remain 
under the dominion of Trade Unions, and of Socialist and Co- 
operative Societies affiliated to the Party. This is clear from the 
official constitution and standing orders. ‘The work of the 
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Party shall be under the direction and control of the Party con- 
ference.’ The conference is so constituted that the affiliated 
societies are entitled to one delegate ‘ for each one thousand mem- 
bers on which fees are paid.’ Local Labour Parties, which con- 
tain all members of the Party who are not either Trade Unionists 
or avowed Socialists, or Co-operatives, may appoint one delegate 
for each constituency returning an M.P., with an additional 
woman delegate for ‘each constituency in which the number of 
affiliated and individual women members exceeds five hundred.’ 
Trades Councils are for constitutional purposes grouped with 
Local Labour Parties. When we examine the effect of thes 
rules on the voting powers within the Conference, we find that 
the local parties last year were entitled to 389 delegates, while 
the affiliated Trade Unions and Socialist societies were entitled 
to 3000. Clearly the number of constituencies returning an 
M.P. can never approach the number of the Union delegates. 
Turning from the Conference to the ‘ National Executive,’ which 
is ‘responsible for the conduct of the general work of the Party,’ 
we find that the supremacy of the affiliated societies is carefully 
guarded. This supreme council is composed of the Treasurer and 
twenty-two members, thirteen being representatives of the 
affiliated organisations and only five of the Local Labour Parties. 
The remaining four are women, who may be nominated by any 
affiliated organisation. 

The broad political consequences of these careful regulations 
are important. The Labour Party is at present engaged in court- 
ing the average citizen ; it has paid homage to intellect by officially 
proclaiming that it will secure for ‘the producers by brain’ as 
well as for the producers by hand the full fruits of their industry, 
and it invites men and women to join its ranks on the ground 
that it is as national as any other party. But if a man who is 
not a Trade Unionist joins the Party he can only do so through 
the local organisation and he will at once discover that his local 
group can never add any article to the party creed unless the 
Trade Unions accept it. The Labour Party is in fact a curiously 
qualified democracy which Aristotle would have found it difficult 
to classify. It is a democracy in which the controlling power 
and executive authority are always reserved for a certain section 
of society, a section which might conceivably be a numerical 
minority. The membership of the local parties might exceed 
the membership ef the affiliated societies, but the affiliated societies 
would still have the right to send far more delegates to the con- 
ference, and would still have thirteen representatives as against 
five on the Supreme Council. It is true that the party constitu- 
tion can be altered, but it can never be altered without the con- 
sent of the Trade Unions, and it is worth noticing that at the last 
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Conference the principle of proportional representation was de- 
feated by over a million on a ‘ card vote.’ 

The Labour Party then is not a pure democracy as it does not 
give equal rights to all citizens; it gives preferential rights to 
those citizens who think it right to join a Trade Union, and it 
condemns those who cannot or will not join such a Union to a 
perpetual inferiority of influence. It involves no hostility to Trade 
Unions to argue from this that the Labour Party is limited as no 
party claiming to be national has ever been. Liberals and Con- 
servatives have had caucuses more or less effective within their 
party organisations, but it has never been the case that a section 
of Liberals or Conservatives has claimed a perpetual superiority 
within its own party. Nonconformists have probably furnished 
the majority within the Liberal Party for some generations, but 
they have never claimed that the Free Churches as such must 
have the right to a majority on the Council of the National Liberal 
Federation. If they had done so it would have been said that 
the Liberal Party was limited, and that a man’s political influence 
ought not to be increased because he belonged to a particular 
religious organisation. Is it any more equitable that a man’s 
political influence should be increased because he belongs to a 
Trade Union? 

If the Labour Party as at present constituted secures a majority 
and forms a Government, the legislative supremacy of the House 
of Commons will become merely nominal. The Party will be 
pledged individually and collectively to carry out a programme 
based on the resolutions of the Labour Conference, and the House 
of Commons will sit to register the decrees of the Labour Con- 
ference. Similarly the King’s Ministers will be under the direct 
control of the ‘ National Executive,’ on which the Trade Unions 
have by the Labour constitution a guaranteed majority. As a 
Trade Unionist picturesquely and accurately put it: ‘ We shall 
have every member of the Cabinet on a string and they will have 
to do what we tell them.’ The Commons are supposed to be the 
creators and masters of the Executive, but under a Labour Govern- 
ment the masters would be outside Parliament. It is essential 
to remember that a Labour victory does not mean merely a Govern- 
ment representing the majority of voters; it means that the 
majority of voters will have handed themselves over to the Trade 
Unions, that the Trade Unions will exercise an active and secure 
control, that the Legislature will be subordinate and the Execu- 
tive subservient to one well-organised section of the people. 

It may of course be argued that Trade Union control of all 
the resources of the State and all the functions of government is 
expedient and necessary. It is necessary, if the full revolutionary 
programme of the Labour Party is to be carried out. Mr. Craik, 
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Principal of the Labour College, puts forward this argument in 
a recent book published by the ‘ Plebs League.’ The italics are 


his. 


Economic power and political power must not be conceived as inde- 
pendent of each other. Political organisation is the organisation of the 
economic power of a class, as a class. .. . The working class must become 
a ruling class before it can abolish class-rule. 


Deep down in all ‘ Labour ’ thinking to-day is the Marxian dogma 
of class-warfare, the precept that so long as society is organised 
on ‘ capitalist’ lines it is the first duty of the proletariate to be 
irreconcileable. The best feature of English social and political 
history has been that the classes have never been so sharply 
divided here ‘as in most other nations. From the far-off days 
when knights of the shire, often the younger sons of noble families, 
were merged in one estate with the burghers from the towns, 
down to our time when Tory democracy was a practical reality 
whatever its theoretical limitations, the English people have never 
been politically divided on purely class lines. Now we have class 
antagonism preached as the first of social duties ; even the brother- 
hood of man is subject to the qualification that if your brother 
is a bourgeois you must hate him. Fortunately the English 
people find it difficult to live up to the lofty standard demanded 
by this new evangel: cheerfulness will break in on the morn- 
ing hate, good humour and common interests in sport or work 
will overthrow the barriers that ought in theory to divide the 
hater from the hated. If our practical politicians are wise they 
will do all they can to promote what Mr. Balfour once called 
‘the great cause of cheering us all up.’ Give an Englishman 
fair treatment and a good laugh and he will go with you the 
second mile. 

Lenin regards England as the least hopeful of countries for 
his purpose because hatred is a plant of slow growth here. But 
anyone who follows Labour oratory and literature knows that 
there has been in recent years a marked change in the intel- 
lectual atmosphere of the Labour Party and in the type of man 
exercising influence. The Party used to be dominated by steady 
men, very often local preachers, who looked as if they possessed 
all the virtues that Dr. Smiles so profitably preached in Victorian 
days, men who rarely talked theory but were very efficient in 
their special functions of negotiating better terms, who regarded 
the improvement of conditions rather than the change of social 
structure as their aim. That type, a most valuable one, sur- 
vives to-day in a few of the Labour leaders who through past 
services occupy some of the best offices in the Labour world. But 
the man who now creates enthusiasm is very different; he must 
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be something more than a negotiator, he must be violent im 
language and avowedly revolutionary in aim, and he must be 
fluently eloquent in preaching the Marxian theory. His audi- 
ence consists of men who have supplemented the Board-school 
teaching by hasty study of the revolutionary literature of Europe, 
a literature so entirely one-sided, so apparently self-suflicing, so 
fervently written, that it creates in its devotees an almost blatant 
confidence that they are right, which wider reading rarely im- 
parts. On such an audience theorists like Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, 
brainy dogmatists like Mr. Snowden, masters of demagogic 
violence like Mr. Smillie and Mr. Tom Mann, produce wonder- 
ful effects, and this extreme section of the Party takes the dogma 
of class-warfare very seriously. 

Unfortunately this is the active section of the Labour Party 
and though it is a minority its influence is increasing. It is the 
section that will provide the ideas and programme of the Con- 
ference which a Labour Government would have to carry out. 
At present, as has been said, the important offices in the Party 
are filled by more moderate men, who are now reaping the reward 
of past services. But the curse of a Trade Union leader’s exist- 
ence is that he may at any moment be dispossessed by a younger 
rival with a more violent programme. ‘The adoption of a more 
extreme policy is the easiest means by which the younger man 
can climb to power and office, and the Trade Union leader is 
always looking over his shoulder to see who is coming up behind. 
In a Labour Government the Cabinet Minister would not only 
be on the Trade Unions’ ‘ string,’ he would always be fearful that 
if he practised moderation some glib preacher of revolution would. 
at once be on his track. There would be too many masters out- 
side Parliament. 

Lord Haldane has been explaining to his fellow Liberals that 
they have lost or neglected ‘the ideal,’ which the Labour men 
have captured. Lord Haldane is a kind of prose Goethe: with 
his excellent bedside manner, he can always say without offence 
Thou ailest here, or here! It is true that he has the Scottish 
caution, as well as the Scottish metaphysical turn, and he is 
careful not to give too detailed a statement of what ‘ the ideal’ 
is which the Liberals have lost and the Labour men have turned 
to electoral advantage. Does Labour literature throw any clear 
light on the nature of this ideal? It would be easy to quote 
official and unofficial statements and definitions, but they are 
exasperatingly vague and obscure, and at the very moment when 
we need clear light the obscurity increases. Great care and much 
discussion hve been spent upon the definition of the Party objects 
in the official Constitution, and we find there the component parts 
of the ideal enticingly set forth. In the place of honour comes 
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To secure for the producers by hand or by brain the full fruits of their 
industry, and the most equitable distribution thereof that may be possible, 
upon the basis of the common ownership of the means of production and 
the best obtainable system of popular administration and control of each 
industry or service. 


There are marks of compromise in the phraseology and many 
of the terms are studiously ambiguous, but we can safely infer 
what would be the actual measures introduced by any Labour 
Government. Beginning from the ‘basis’ we should have 

I. Nationalisation or socialisation or common ownership of the 
means of production.—The miners and railwaymen have made 
this familiar in regard to their own trades, but the party principles 
go much further than these two industries. The last Conference 
resolved, on the motion of the miners themselves, in favour of 
‘the ultimate complete socialisation of all Land and Minerals.’ 
Socialisation is of course left carefully undefined, and we are not 
told whether the landowners are to be bought out, or whether 
their property is to be confiscated. In any case if nationalisa- 
tion is carried out, and owners are paid in Government stock, a 
large body of stockholders will be created who will be constantly 
held up to opprobrium as the idle rich, and whose stock will be 
frequently raided by Labour Chancellors of the Exchequer as 
a specially tainted form of property. 

II. Control of Industry.—There is no phrase more constantly 
on the lips of Labour orators than this, and no phrase whose exact 
practical meaning is so difficult to ascertain. ‘Self-government 
in industry ’ may mean anything from such admirable schemes 
as those of Lord Leverhulme, or the Government plan of appoint- 
ing elected railway workers on the Railway Council, up to com- 
plete syndicalism in which the real directors of business concerns 
would be groups of shop-stewards, whose ignorance of commercial 
conditions would only be equalled by the arrogance of their 
demands. There is right and justice in the demand that work- 
men should be raised above the status of mere employees and 
should be given a direct interest in the profits of the concerns 
in which they work. Extremists object to any such schemes 
because they bolster up the capitalists’ system. Opinion in the 
Labour Party is uncertain and divided on this part of their aims, 
as is shown by the fact that at the last Conference the British 
Socialist Party only moved ‘an instruction to the Executive Com- 
mittee to set up an investigation.’ We may take the miners’ 
scheme as a working model of what a Labour Government would 
prepose as the first stage in the ‘control of industry.” They 
proposed that the State should be owner; but that the industry 
should be administered by a Mining Council, of which half should 
be chosen by the State and half—not by all miners, but by the 
i 82 
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Miners’ Federation. In prosperous times such a scheme might 
work, but no one ever explained what would happen when the 
world price of coal was too low to pay the wages demanded by 
the Federation. Presumably the State as owner would subsidise 
the trade. This country must live by exports and imports, and 
the Labour theorist always avoids the complications of inter- 
national trade, and never explains how his Utopia is going to 
compete with Japan or the United States. Mr. G. D. H. Cole 
is the rising intellectual of the Party: he has written a whole 
book on Self-Government in Industry, and it would be interest- 
ing if he would explain in what way a self-governed industry, 
dependent on foreign markets for its returns, would be less liable 
to the evils of intermittent unemployment than the same industry 
under capitalist control. 

IIT. Full Payment of the Producer, by hand or by brain.— 
Implied in the first sentence of the Party’s aim is the dogma that 
labour is the sole source of wealth, and that capital, to quote 
Mr. Cole, ‘is only labour applied to further production instead 
of to immediate consumption.’ ‘ We can eliminate the capitalist, 
whose claim to profit is not consistent with social well-being.’ 
The capitalist being ‘ eliminated,’ then, and only then, can the 
Labour Party secure for the producers the full fruits of their 
industry. In concrete terms the private owner is to be bought 
out or expropriated on grounds of social justice, and the only 
capitalist will be the State. The producers and the State will 
be the sole claimants on the return of any business, and the pro- 
ducers will see that the capitalist State does not receive too large 
a share. It will be seen that the interesting term ‘producer’ is 
left undefined. 

IV. Immediate Financial Policy of the Labour Party:—On 
this the official Constitution is silent, but we can obtain clear 
information from the report of the Conference. Mr. Philip 
Snowden moved a very long resolution which was carried with- 
out opposition, and there can be no doubt that the finance of a 
Labour Government would follow the lines he suggested. He 
proposed that all ‘ war profits’ should be taken, that there should 
be a graduated levy on all owners of more than a thousand pounds, 
and that no income tax should be levied on incomes below 2501. 
a year. The idea of a capital levy has become familiar, and there 
are many who are inclined to support it in the belief that it will 
secure a reduced income tax. It is just on this point that the 
study of Mr. Snowden’s speech will undeceive them. 

He did not want an income tax of 15s. in the pound solély for the 
purpose of paying interest upon the National Debt. He wanted an income 
tax of 15s. in the pound to finance much-needed schemes of social reform. 
He advocated a capital levy because it would give them, not necessarily 
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a reduction of income tax, but a reserve which could be appropriated for 
the purpose of carrying out these schemes of reconstruction. 

This survey of Labour Party aims as set forth in their own 
words shows that those aims are such that they can only be 
accompiished by the overthrow of society as it exists at present. 
Private ownership and private enterprise are incompatible with 
the economic order which the Party believes it can set up. A 
Labour Government wauld have to act quickly or its masters in 
the Trade Unions would be up in arms, and even if its period 
of office were short it would be compelled to introduce immediately 
measures for nationalisation which could never be repealed. The 
Parliament Act has destroyed the Lords’ power of referring 
measures back to the electors, and free use of the Closure would 
quickly pass revolutionary legislation through the Commons. 
There are at present at work in this country two of those vague 
influences or impulses which have so much to do with forming 
public opinion. The first is the dangerous fallacy that because 
this Government is bad no other could be worse! The possi- 
bilities of incompetence are not so easily exhausted. The second 
is the feeling that a Labour Ministry would be an interesting 
experiment and that it could not do much harm. If we are going 
to experiment let us not deceive ourselves with the notion that 
the experiment will not make much difference either way. Before 
giving a casual support ta the Labour Party the ordinary citizen 
should at least ask whether he is prepared to hand over the trade 
of this country, on which so much depends, to men who are 
pledged to abolish private ownership and private enterprise, and 
all the problems of Empire to a Ministry which would be under 
the dominance of Trade Unions. If we are going to gamble let 
us at least have a careful look at the risks. 

It is symptomatic of the discomfort of practical politicians at 
the present time that leading personages in so Many cases are 
publicly confessing the shortcomings of their own parties. Lord 
Haldane bemoans his lost ideal and admits that the Birmingham 
programme }ores people as much as sermons on verbal inspira- 
tion. Sir West Ridgeway abjures the Liberals whom he loved 
so recently and declares that the country can only be saved if 
Mr. Asquith joins Mr. Lloyd George, and the Lord Chancellor 
declares vehemently that the Coalition is invertebrate and that 
a new National Party must be formed. In the first two cases 
the interest is biographical rather than practical, but the Lord 
Chancellor is an active Minister, and when a Minister goes out 
of his way to ‘ feature ’ the weaknesses of his Party, we may. con- 
jecture that his action means more than the display of a personal 
idiosyncrasy. If a real National Party can be formed, not sub- 
servient to vested interests but with broad and generous aims, 
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alive to the needs of the new times and sympathetic with the 
just and practicable claims of working men and women, able like 
Disraeli to stir the imagination of the people so that they realise 
the greatness of the British Empire and the responsibility of the 
British race, willing to incur unpopularity if a living principle 
is at stake, and courageous and efficient in administration, there 
is no doubt that such a party would win the support of the majarity 
even in these days when the reaction from war effort and war 
enthusiasm imperils so much that is vital to national greatness. 
But the Lord Chancellor began badly by saying that the National 
Party must be formed ‘to fight Labour.’ It is essential both 
in thought and speech to distinguish between Labour and the 
Labour Party, and it is unfortunate that even a journalistic sum- 
mary should give the impression that the new party may be opposed 
to the aspirations after a better state of things which have been 
encouraged by no one more than by the Prime Minister himself. 
The despised Coalition has already done much to improve general 
conditions, and will do more if opportunity is given. Certainly 
the Labour Party must be opposed by all who believe that the 
sum of national energy depends on the incentive that is given 
to individual energy, but it does not follow that the evils of 
existing industrialism must not be recognised and remedied 
wherever possible, even if the remedy involves real sacrifices 
from the wealthier classes. The Labour Party will not be 
defeated by a policy of mere negation; it will only be defeated 
if the National Party develops the resources of the nation in 
the interests of the nation at large. Private property must be 
defended but the duties of preperty must be performed. 

The wisest of purely political reforms at the present time 
would be the introduction of the Referendum. We have a vast 
new electorate, inexperienced and easily persuaded to vote for 
any plausible candidate. Yet it must be in fact the least un- 
educated electorate we have ever had. Is there anything that 
would more directly lead to serious political discussion, and some 
sense of political responsibility, than putting before the indi- 
vidual elector such a question as ‘ Do you support the nationalisa- 
tion of mines or not?’ In the Dominions the Referendum has 
certainly promoted political education, and has checked many 
wild legislative schemes. It would tell us what the people really 
want, and would be an invaluable resource if a Socialist Govern- 
ment were in power. It is the best and only democratic correc- 
tive to the caucus and all the evils that the caucus involves. 
The first essential is to understand and make clear to the people 
what a Labour Government, under the present constitution of 
the Labour Party, really means. ‘To do this effectively much 
spade-work in the constituencies is necessary, and spade-work 
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depends on organisation. Organisation would probably be more 
efficient if fusion produced a National Party in place of the two 
wings of the Coalition. But the National Party must guard 
against two dangers. It must not despise the old Liberals. 
Liberalism is an old-established fact and old-established things 
die very slowly in England. Further it must not by inadvert- 
ence drive the Prime Minister into the arms of the Labour Party. 
If such an accident should happen the new National Party would 
find itself singularly deficient in some of the qualities that the 
nation demands. Lord Birkenhead and Mr. Winston Churchill 
are remarkable men, but they do not between them cover the 
whole gamut of our national aspirations. 


WALFORD D. GREEN. 
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WHY LOSE INDIA? 


Why indeed? And why are the seven Lords and seven Com. 
moners who sat on the Joint Committee willing to lose her? And 
why say the Viceroy and Secretary of State are in agreement 
as to the Joint Report, without adding that the Councils of both 
these high functionaries expressly gave it their general approval ? 
Are these Councillors rash young reformers? Are they not rather 
men who have grown grey in India’s service, men who are 
attacked by the extremists, and even distrusted by the moderates, 
because of their supposed reactionary tendencies, tastes, and pre- 
dilections? True, the heads of seven out of nine provincial Govern- 
ments prefer what is called a unitary scheme. But it is likely 
enough that many of those who support the proposed distribu- 
tion of portfolios among Executive Councillors and Indian 
Ministers —which is all that the absurdly magnified and miscalled 
Diarchy is—prefer a unitary scheme and would like the present 
good government of India to continue. The question however 
is, how is the accepted policy of the British Government and 
Parliament to be developed? Can India stand still while all 
the world moves? China was so accustomed stare per antiquas 
vias, such a slave to precedent, that any one of her consummate 
artizans, given a work of art to copy, would reproduce it, with 
the very damage which made reproduction necessary! But 
China is a Republic and the Son of Heaven has fied from the 
Forbidden City! The laws of the Medes and Persians were pro- 
verbially unchanging, but the King of Kings, the Shah of Persia, 
is the head of a limited monarchy, and governs through a Par- 
liament! The descendant of Charles the Fifth and Maria 
Theresa, the aristocrat among Kings, the Emperor-King of 
Austria-Hungary, august occupant of half a dozen ether thrones, 
is a fugitive in Switzerland. The only official Autocrat in Europe, 
the Emperor and Autocrat (not Tsar) of All the Russias, Tsar 
of Poland, Grand Duke of Finland, has been murdered by a 
brutal peasant, and the mushroom German Kaiser, King of 
Prussia, hides like a criminal lunatic in Holland. It is indeeed 
a time 
To tell sad stories of the death of kings. 
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But while the whole world makes gigantic strides and the cyclone 
of democracy sweeps along its furious orbit, India, the chief 
possession of the leading democracy of the world, England, which 
asserts at any rate that it drew the sword to make the world 
safe for democracy, is to remain immobile, and be told that none 
of the blessed dispensation is for herself. She must abide in 
the bonds of bureaucracy ! 

‘ Thrones, dominations, princedoms, virtues, powers ’ may fall, 
but the Indian Civil Servant’s position must be maintained in- 
tact and unimpaired. He at any rate must endure to the end 
and find in the bureaucratic purple a glorious shroud ! 

One of our leading journals, the Morning Post, remarkable 
for the ability and independence with which it is edited, asks 
‘Why lose India?’ and argues that the new Government of India 
Act will probably bring about, or largely conduce to the occurrence 
of, such a catastrophe. The opposition of certain distinguished 
Indian civilians is naturally and of course quite legitimately cited, 
and the support of others, if not suppressed, is not disclosed. 
It is by no means certain that the Indian Civil Service as a whole 
is opposed to the new reforms in existing circumstances, though 
probably most of them, like myself, are convinced that they have 
governed India wisely and well, and regret that the time has 
come for new measures, and to some extent at any rate, for new 
men. Nor can it possibly be said that ‘ the great bulk of the 
Indian population are opposed to,’ any more than it can be con- 
tended that it is actively in favour of, ‘democratic reform.’ Lord 
Meston however, who should know as well as another, asserted 
the other day that the reforming spirit is spreading daily and 
has reached the typically conservative land-owning and cultivating 
classes. 

Now, when a decision is first taken, and arguments are sub- 
sequently advanced, the latter are often not only inconclusive, 
or double-edged, but actually destructive of the thesis they are 
designed to support. 

Hence it is actually put forward as a fault i in the Montagu- 
Chelmsford reforms that ‘the Congress has already condemned 
the Bill’ in which they are enshrined. Why? Because it is 
too moderate for them and safeguards at every point British 
supremacy, which it leaves totus, teres atque rotundus. So far 
from ‘ hamstringing the present system ’ the Bill, now Act, pro- 
vides a right of veto, or re-entry, wherever Imperial, or all-Indian 
interests are at stake, or the safety and tranquillity of India are 
affected. More than that, the Joint Committee of Lords and 
Commons reported that the use of these powers by the British 
Governors should not be regarded in any way as exceptional but 
as part of the normal procedure of administration. 
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Now take another argument of the ‘ Why lose India? ’ school. 
They say through their chief mouthpiece, with which in so many 
matters I am in complete agreement, that the Ministers under 
the new scheme of Government will be able to squeeze the 
authorities, as Trade Unions do here in England. But surely there 
can be no comparison, where no element of similarity exists? 
The Ministers will be in and of, and not a foreign body outside, 
the Government. Then it is advanced that Lord Sydenham 
has opposed the Joint Report and the Joint Committee, and has 
condemned the reforms root and branch, lock, stock, and barrel. 
But how rarely are any reforms introduced to which only one 
expert in Parliament is opposed? An ex-Governor of a Presidency 
must of course be allowed to be an expert, but five years’ residence 
in India, and chiefly in the great cosmopolitan city of Bombay, 
hardly makes any man, whatever be his ability and versatility, 
the ‘greatest expert.” Even in Bombay Mr. Bennett, another 
member of the legislature and of the Joint Committee, who 
warmly supported the Bill, could claim far longer experience. 
As a fact Bombay is the least representative city in India. - It 
is Eastern rather than Indian. Populous, industrial, commer- 
cial, cosmopolitan, big and beautiful, but neither predominantly 
Hindu nor Mahomedan, like Calcutta or Madras, Lahore or 
Delhi. The petty cultivator, who is the backbone of the country, 
and the salt of the Indian earth, would be only less at home in 
London, than in Bombay. The aloofness of this great city 
from Indian feeling is evidenced inter alia by its apparent anxiety 
ta enfranchise five million women, at the same time as five million 
men ! Such courage is incompatible with the conservatism, 
which after all is still a feature of rural India, even if it be com- 
patible with sane and sound political instinct. 

But granted that Lord Sydenham is an expert, how can Lord 
Curzon possibly be described as ‘ one who often runs away’ ? He 
is in fact a rare example of a man possessed of courage and 
capacity in equal and in the highest degree. He feared neither 
the Indians, in the teeth of whose violent opposition he carved 
& new province out of the unwieldy and impossible old Bengal, 
and reformed the worst and dearly loved abuses of our Indian 
educational system; nor the Europeans, whom he pursued with 
unrelenting rigour, whenever race arrogance hardened into 
oppression and crime; nor even Lord Kitchener, to whose un- 
fortunate interference with the Indian military system our 
failures in Mesopotamia were chiefly due. And Tord 
Curzon supports Mr. Montagu’s reforms as leader of the Lords, 
of whom he is evidently—witness too the Douglas-Pennant homily 
—no more afraid than he was of Indians, Anglo-Tndians, and 
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idolised popular military heroes. Again with Lord Curzon in 
this behalf are Lords Selborne, Chairman of the Joint Conm- 
mittee, Crewe and Midleton, ex-Secretaries of State for India, 
Islington, ex-, and Sinha present, Under-Secretaries for India, 
and one of the very ablest of the younger peers—the Duke of 
Northumberland. Not one of these, like Lord Sydenham, saw 
red in the reforms. Nor were the criticisms of Sir Henry Craik, 
in the Commons, other than moderate, and discriminating, while 
Mr. Bennett, Major Ormsby-Gore and I supported the Bill, and 
Mr. Spoor, the Labour Member, only objected that the changes 
were not red enough and in fact were an insignificant and over- 
safeguarded instalment of self-government. It was Sydenham 
contra Senatum, a more solitary figure than Athanasius contra 
mundum. The hermit of course may be right, but there is 
generally something to be said for the world upon which he turns 
his back. 

Details of Indian Bills and Indian Government were never 
yet popular studies in this country, but I may be permitted to 
say that objections chiefly centre around the so-called Diarchy. 
But either self-government, agreed to be the eventual goal, must 
be given all in all and at one and the same time, or by instalments. 
If it was right, as all but the extreme left would allow, to adopt 
the latter alternative, then it was also discreet and discriminating 
to hand over to Indian Ministers only certain carefully selected 
portfolios and to keep others on the handling of which depend 
the peace, tranquillity and order of the country, in the tried and 
experienced hands of the Governor and his Council, the composi- 
tion of which is not materially changed. In no other way can 
Indian politicians learn the difficult art of administration, and 
become conscious of the fact that it is not easy for the governing 
to satisfy the governed classes. Perhaps it will be with a shock 
of surprise that they will find their responsibility to the Legisla- 
tive Council and the new electorate enforced, and discover how 
difficult it is to impose new taxes and to retain the support of 
the taxed. 

Another, and to many a sound, objection is that India is not 
ripe for democratic government. Such may well be the case, 
but it ill becomes us, who have enfranchised women, without 
taking the vote of the previously existing electors, to urge that 
the voice of a small, advanced, and highly vocal, class cannot pro- 
perly be accepted as that of those they profess to represent. In 
fact it is the agitator and the extremist who get their way and 
rule their fellows on every occasion in every country. There is 
the obvious and stock rejoinder that India is not the terrain for 
experiments, which cannot safely be made among Oriental peoples. 
But can it really be urged at present that the situation in India 
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is more explosive than it is here in England, where we live under 
the shadow of the strike, are taxed to the bone, and know not 
what tomorrow will bring forth?. The argument that India 
requires in all respects exceptional treatment, and that she does 
not desire to be governed by Indians, must be abandoned, if we 
are to concede any shadow of that right of self-determination, 
which we have adopted from President Wilson’s book of maxims as 
one of our fixed and guiding principles. Egypt also is an Oriental 
country, but does anyone doubt that the result of Lord Milner’s 
mission will be the necessary concession of reforms at least as 
liberal as, and in all probability far more liberal than, those just 
granted to India? Sir Valentine Chirol is not a sentimental 
Radical or budding Bolshevik, but he testifies to the existence 
of a strong national spirit in Egypt. Is it certain such has not 
existed, though repressed, ever since the Father of History wrote 
of the dwellers on the banks of the father of rivers, %%0a yap 
coins Sée, Bins Epyov ovdéy, ‘ where wisdom is required, force 
is of little avail’? Lest Diarchy should stand in the pillory 
alone, another Greek, Oligarchy, is held up to scorn and oppro- 
brium by those who decry England’s effort to liberalise her 
government in India. And these critics urge that power will 
in fact under the new dispensation reside in the hands of an 
oligarchy, as if that objection, which has of course to be proved, 
were fatal to reform. It is too late, I fear, to try to redeem the 
character of oligarchy, though that system is, I should suppose, a 
usual, if not inevitable, stage on the way to democracy. An 
ancient Greek historian wrote ‘Government no doubt is best when 
composed of royalty, aristocracy, and democracy,’ which is very 
much the form of rule we had here till quite recent times. Under 
its oligarchical administration England became the first country 
in the world, but now everywhere the judgment of Thucydides 
seems to be accepted—‘that an oligarchy obliges the masses 
to share the dangers, without reaping the advantages, of the State, 
which are monopolised by a small and wealthy portion of the 
people.’ Observe that wealth is an inherent feature in an oligarch. 
Are the Brahmins, ‘the small theocratic caste,’ as they are 
absurdly described by those who know nothing of Indian condi- 
tions, wealthy? By no means. The wealthy use them because 
they are far the most capable class of the community, and all 
rulers of India, including ourselves, have necessarily appointed 
them to be our public servants and ministers. A mere fraction 
of this caste are now priests, and such as do follow their original 
occupation are entirely cut off from public affairs, and enjoy no 
political, and indeed little social, influence or importance. It 
is only in the case of jealous competitors that enmity to Brahmins 
is established, though for political purposes and to oppose the 
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cause of reform, an anti-Brahmin movement has been engineered 
with specious success. At any rate the twice-born are an aristo- 
cracy no more of birth and breeding than of intellect and industry, 
but not of wealth, and hardly of social eminence. Why do not 
those who talk of them as a theocracy glance at the census figures, 
and see what proportion are priests? Brahmins are now in fact 
superlatively secular. Of course their position is acknowledged 
and respected, and may not Gibbon be right after all in saying 
that ‘the superior prerogative of birth when it has obtained the 
sanction of time and popular opinion is the plainest and the least 
invidious of all distinctions among mankind ’? 

The political and economic conditions of a country must 
necessarily be important factors when the question whether the 
introduction of reforms be timely or otherwise is under considera- 
tion. Take the economic situation first. India is admittedly 
prosperous at the present time. Mr. Moreland has just shown 
by collating statistics that on an average of three years before 
the war she sold things worth 152 million pounds and bought 
things worth 99 million pounds, leaving a balance of 53 millions 
in her favour. Of the last amount 28 million pounds were 
received in gold and silver, and 26 million pounds were paid 
to and spent by the Secretary of State on her account on rail- 
ways, irrigation, and national defence. So well have the British 
Government managed her affairs that her canals and railways 
already yield a large annual revenue after paying interest and 
all other charges. For the navy’s services, without which she 
would be, as she was for a thousand years, at the mercy of any 
pirate or invader, she makes no payment in return. The finances 
of India were in far more satisfactory condition than those of 
England even before the war, a fact to which a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer (Sir M. Hicks-Beach) bore testimony in the House 
of Commons. Nevertheless, in spite of exceptional prosperity, 
the strike has been introduced into India, rather forced upon, 
than adopted by, the operatives; and in Bombay, where Sir 
George Lloyd is displaying great qualities of conciliation and 
administration, industrial affairs give constant cause for anxiety. 
British manufactures are thus heavily handicapped, and trade 
is being lost day by day to America and Japan. Nevertheless 
India is just now prosperous, extraordinarily prosperous judged 
by Oriental standards. Is she also contented? By no means. 
So is Egypt prosperous, even more than India. Is she contented ? 
She is far mare discontented than India. Material prosperity 
is no guarantee of acquiescence in existing institutions. A 
western island might point the moral. Never surely was Ireland 
so rich and self-sufficing as to-day. Never perhaps was she in 
such a state of active political discontent! After all Jeshurun 
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waxed fat before he kicked. It may: indeed be taken as proven 
that prosperity promotes the practice of politics, and who cares 
in these degenerate days of dropping Greek to study Plato on 
the danger of excessive love of freedom? Yet the Master’s words 
are worthy of quotation: ‘I would advise [he said] those pur- 
suing after free institutions to be on their guard lest from an 
immoderate love of ill-timed liberty, they fall inta the disease 
from which their ancestors suffered, from excessive anarchy, bred 
of their unbounded love of freedom.’ 

Is there danger now to our rule in India? There is indeed, 
but in the very root-conditions of such rule is not danger inherent ? 
It can no more be absent than danger of death is ever away from 
one who lives. 

A special cause for dissatisfaction is found in the fact that 
We were, very much against our will, opposed to Turkey in the 
war, and have now to settle accounts. An active controversy is 
proceeding as to the future of Constantinople, and while Mr. 
Ameer Ali, whose opinion properly carries great weight, with 
reason ridicules the attifude of anti-Turks, who invite the Otto- 
mans expelled from their capital to take comfort in the thought 
that it will, if their advice is‘taken, become the abode of the 
League of Nations, yet it is, I think, the fact that no religious 
case can be made out for the retention of Constantinople, and 
that the Sultan would be just as much, or as little, Caliph of 
Islam at Brusa. But that does not by any means settle the 
question. Mahomedans all the world over are proud of the fact 
that a Moslem Power occupies ‘ the incomparable situation which 
marks Constantinople for the metropolis of a great empire.’ Mr. 
Browne, the eminent Oriental scholar, justly writes in The Times 
‘that the expulsion of the Turks from Stamboul will most cer- 
tainly lead to profound and prolonged unrest throughout the whole 
Muslim world.’ He adds ‘ he has no special knowledge of India.’ 
As one like himself a student of Oriental languages, with some 
knowledge also of India, where I was official translator in two 
Muslim languages for many years, I would say, I think Mahome- 
dans in India will resent the loss of Constantinople, quite apart 
from the question of the Caliphate, in which they are I believe, 
but in a lesser degree, interested. 

There are perhaps exceptional danger and difficulty in leis at 
the present moment. Add to this the ferment of the strong meat 
of Western education half-digested in an Eastern stomach, the 
unrest bred of the world-war, the discontent which accompanies 
a subordinate national status and station, the Machiavellian 

machinations of the blood-stained and beastly Bolshevik, all these 
causes combine to create a tense and unprecedentedly complex 
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situation. Who remembers Odysseus of ali the people over whom 
he ruled, to whom he was a father mild and kind? Neither east 
nor west is there any such quality as political gratitude. Local 
grievances are fanned into flame for political purposes. A riot 
results. Organisation secures simultaneous outbreaks. Some- 
thing like rebellion is achieved. The Civil administration and its 
agent the police force are unequal to quelling the disorder. Troops 
are requisitioned, and further events are in the hands of officers 
who have na knowledge of the psychology of an Indian crowd 
or mob, and act on the natural assumption that strong measures 
are required when the civil calls for the aid of the military arm. 

It would be idle to deny that public feeling in England has 
been deeply disturbed by the disclosures made during the sittings 
of the Hunter Commission. Why was firing continued without 
a pause for observation of the results of the first volley? What 
object was there for taking so large a toll off a crowd however 
hostile, unprovided with weapons other than leaded sticks? Why 
was an order redolent of racial arrogance promulgated to the 
effect that no Indian should traverse a certain street in which, 
it is true, an Englishwoman had been maltreated, other than 
on hands and knees, fourfooted like the beasts that perish? If 
I know anything of the temper of the House of Commons these 
questions will be asked and pressed home. On the other hand, 
we do not yet quite know what were the conditions at the moment, 
and whether enemy propaganda had so undermined our position 
that without a short, sharp, and stern lesson mutiny or revolution 
could not have been suppressed. If it were so, and General Dyer 
evidently in all good faith thought it was, and did what he believed 
to be his dreadful duty, then the case is altered. But indeed we 
do not know, and the least we can do is to suspend judgment till 
the Hunter Commission producés its report. 

At any rate there is peril within India, and enemy propaganda 
has stirred up the tribes on the frontier to supplement internal 
disorders. Lord Dufferin, just before he retired from the office 
of Viceroy and Governor-General, told me, he felt, when in the 
saddle, as I might when riding in a steeplechase : ‘ You get over 
one obstacle after another,’ he said, ‘ but till you pass the winning- 
post you never know when you may come to grief.’ The ob- 
stacles are more difficult to negotiate now than they were then, 
and a fall over the present fences would have more serious, if not 
fatal, effects. 

But surely to redeem the pledges given when the Crown took 
over the government of India from the Company, to carry out the 
policy, more fully enunciated, and accepted in principle by Parlia- 
ment in 1917, cannot but avail in large measure to allay discontent 
due to causes, some of which are unavoidable and result from 
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inherent factors in an unprecedented problem, others of which 
are directly due to intrigue by enemies without, and disloyal pro- 
paganda by malcontents within, our borders. In this hope and 
belief I have supported, and will support, a policy of conciliation, 
and a moderate and safeguarded advance forwards from a posi- 
tion I believe to have become untenable, since it has been exposed 


to the impact of a world-wide war. 
J. D. Regs. 





THE VICTORIANS: A PLEA FOR JUSTICE 


WE, who have had the misfortune (for such it now appears to have 
been) to be born in the middle, or thereabouts, of Queen Victoria’s 
reign, are accustomed to draw pretty definite lines of demarcation 
between its several periods. The years between 1837 and 1901 
seemed to admit of a division into three ages—the Early, the 
Middle, and the Late Victorian. The ruling representatives of the 
first two decades, later described as Barbarians and Philistines— 
insular certainly, firmly convinced of the super-excellence of 
institutions which could defy the storms of the ‘forties, agd 
fortified by a multitude of admirable writers, primarily interested 
in the England that they knew—this extremely comfortable 
oligarchy gave place to a generation which questioned beliefs 
and conventions, and invented new forms of art; and this 
in its turn to a democracy using indeed (and often perverting) 
the Shibboleths of newly invented ‘ Liberalism,’ but as having 
a larger knowledge of the outer non-English world—or at 
least a larger acquaintance with it—not very keenly interested 
in the broad principles of recent reformers: and very far 
removed from the mental attitude of the "forties. Perhaps there 
may have been no great social difference between the forties and 
fifties on the one hand and the ’sixties and ‘seventies on the 
other: there was most certainly an intellectual difference: but 
no elderly people can doubt that 1880 or thereabouts did mark 
the beginning of a new era. Various things were symptomatic : 
individual taste and temperament and experience will assign them 
varying degrees of importance. Some will talk of the political 
movement which put Liberals in power in ’68 and again in "80: 
of the ballot, of popular education: some of the agricultural 
depression which began to be serious in 79, and helped to turn 
us into town-dwellers : others may say that there was more than 
met the eye in the Aesthetic Movement of about the same period. 
Whatever the causes or most noticeable concomitants, the last 
two decades of Her late Majesty’s reign did begin with a very 
definite change of national tone and temper. We got rid of more 
Mid-Victorian furniture than chairs and tables in or about the 
year 1880. 

Such were the distinctions which we used to draw : but they 
are drawn no longer. Viewed from the higher standpoint of the 
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present day, our hills and valleys sink and rise into the uniformity 
of a level and extremely uninteresting plain. One stigma attaches 
to the whole period, from the ‘forties to. the ‘nineties—Vic- 
torianism : and this unhappy attribute or aggregate of attributes 
is wholly displeasing to moderns.. Current public opinion appears 
to have so decreed : not merely the opinion of the enterprising 
persons—Futurists or Cubists in art, ‘Group Poets’ in litera- 
ture—who make it their business épater le bourgeois. These 
sportsmen naturally take a hand in the game: and so, of course, 
do a good many women who inevitably regard a chaperoned and 
unenfranchised generation with contempt and abhorrence : but 
on the whole to vilify the Victorian age en bloc is the literary 
pose of the average intelligent young men who write in the Press, 
—aided and abetted by some of their elders, who, having been 
guilty of the initial fault of being born far back in the nineteenth 
century, are now doing their best to atone for this error by turn- 
ifg King’s evidence against it and proclaiming their heartfelt 
sympathy with the ideas of the twentieth. Distinguished authori- 
ties are with them. There is Mr. Lytton Strachey, whose 
‘Eminent Victorians’ were disfigured by faults and follies left 
for Mr. Strachey to reveal. There is that strange and rather 
unhappy idealist Samuel Butler, whose books are now recovering 
a kind of popularity, and who was as little satisfied with the nine- 
teenth century as he would have been with any other to which 
he might have belonged. There is Mr. Bernard Shaw, who dubs 
the years from 1850 to 1900 ‘The Wicked Half-Century ,’—appa- 
rently because its teachers were worse than Calvin, and held that 
character is conditioned by environment. That may be a de- 
pressing belief : but if you do your best to improve character by 
ameliorating the environment, as the later Victorians undoubtedly 
did, it is hard to see where the ‘wickedness’ comes in. Yet 
Mr. Shaw will have it so. With these examples, the whole-hearted 
invective of a writer in the November issue of this Review’ is 
hardly surprising. Thiscritic (with many of whose opimions, let me 
hasten to say, I heartily and respectfully agree) attacks a period, 
which apparently covers the sixty years before 1914, for its ‘ Mid- 
Victorian ’ traditions : for being, that is, ‘ a world of Shibboleths, 
of pretences, of make-belief, of snobbery ill-disguised’: when 
‘you defied common-sense. You insulted intelligence. You out- 
raged truth.’ In spite of defying common-sense, you suffered 
from ‘a total lack of ideals: of imagination: of originality.’ 
Alas, for the peets and novelists : alas, for the poor reformers of 
the ‘Fighting ‘Sixties’! You were, in fact, pretty low down 
in the moral and intellectual scale. This does not surprise : we 


1 *The Young Men of England.’ By Captain Wilfrid Ewart, Nineteenth 
Century and After, November 1919. 
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have heard these vague fulminations before. But most readers 
will (I think) find a certain novelty and unexpectedness in the 
particular instances adduced to prove our possession of the above- 
mentioned undesirable ajttributes. The gentlemen of England 
took no interest at all in the poorer classes. They lived in an 
‘airtight world,’ which ‘knew nothing of the masses: never 
heard the clamour of the forge, the roar of the factory’ . . . ‘of 
the mean streets, it knew nothing ’—maintaining ‘the Victorian 
attitude to the working-class and the problems of the working- 
class as to things remote, curious, but of no concern.’ That is 
something new, at any rate; but the description of the Late- 
Victorian attitude towards Irish questions is (if possible) newer 
still : 

There was a passionate voice in Ireland. The English were passion- 

less, inarticulate as yet. The Irish voice was drowned in sorrow. The 
English looked on. . . . 
One hesitates, whom or what first to apostrophise. Shall it be 
the shade of Mr. Gladstone? Shall it be the thrice unhappy 
Parliament of this country? Think of the politicians whose 
lives were for decades one long wrestle with the Hydra- 
headed problems of Ireland: and then consider that this is the 
verdict of history—‘ They Looked on’! 

These excesses of misstatement are not negligible: they are, 
in a way, very interesting. Their patent absurdity seems to show 
that there does really exist a kind of saeva indignatio against the 
Victorian age which keeps some modern writers from consulting 
its easily accessible records, and prompts them to destroy its 
character by distorting its history. 

Arguing ‘ generally on the case,’ and leaving aside such curious 
particular indictments as the above, an advocatus diaboli might 
contend that his client was getting something less than justice. 
These charges against a whole society are palpably unfair. Even 
the young of the present day (for whom some simple reading 
seems to be indicated, but who have little time in their strenuous 
round of excitement to study history) cannot be quite unaware of 
the fact that never was an age so be-preached by itself as the 
Victorian. Mutual admiration was less common, I think, than 
nowadays : leading writers were not much addicted to the business 
of log-rolling. We and our fathers were the butts of our own home- 
grown satirists. Think of Carlyle, of Ruskin, of Morris—great 
indeed was the multitude of the preachers, prophesying far from 
smooth things to a generation that delighted to hear itself de- 
nounced! The prophets were popular: they had not to cry in 
the wilderness: their Jeremiads went into many editions. 
Thackeray made bitter fun of his contemporaries, and they asked 
him to do it again. Matthew Arnold called his generation hard 
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names: they kissed the rod, and resolved to amend their ways— 
or at least their neighbours’. It is the merest truism to say that 
most of the most popular literature of the middle and later nine- 
teenth century is the literature of revolt against established con- 
vention. Let the good be weighed in the balance with the bad : 
if the over-satisfied were Victorian, so also were the dissatisfied : 
let us get credit at least for our rebukers and our rebels. There 
were of course platitudinous and convention-ridden writers who 
were popular too, and among the Best Sellers. Have we none? 
Yet I hardly suppose that the young man of to-day would think it 
fair that the Georgian age should be judged by its Best Sellers. 
But if it shall profit us nothing to have been contemporary with 
Kingsley, Morris, Swinburne, Rossetti, Arnold, George Eliot, 
Meredith, Hardy—all of these being tarred with the brush of 
shibboleth-worship, timid prudery, drawing-room conventionality, 
defiance of common-sense, intelligence, and truth: all lacking 
idealism and imagination—surely we might acquire some merit 
from the undoubted fact that some of our own modern prophets 
not only were born and bred but even ‘flourished’ in Queen 
Victoria’s reign. The advocatus diaboli may claim that for the 
prisoner at the bar at any rate. 

So one might think. But not even our association with these 
Great Ones of the latter days avails to save us. Nor can we 
hope to be justified by having lived in the years which were the 
heyday of nineteenth-century Liberalism. Considering that the 
Liberal reformers of the Fighting ’Sixties did really bring about 
more than one desirable change: and considering moreover that 
they have nearly always been good enough to extend their pro- 
tection and patronage to sundry movements and causes which 
must have perished of their own illiberality had they not beén 
ticketed with the blessed name of Liberalism: it might have 
been expected that twentieth-century Progress would be at least 
respectful to its self-styled progenitors. But there is little grati- 
tude in this world. The ardent spirits of the ’sixties and ’seventies 
made no secret of their intellectual superiority to all Conserva- 
tives, past, present, and future: and now their turn has come: 
Nemesis has overtaken them: they, along with the ‘stupid 
Tories’ whom they despised, have gone down into the limbo of 
contempt prepared for all their generation. It is a warning. 

This antipathy is so widespread, and to all appearance so 
sincere, that it can hardly be accounted for by the mere swing of 
thé pendulum. Very few of us, of course, are so unenterprising as 
not to be wiser than our fathers, or at least our grandfathers : 
but here there is something different from and bitterer than the 
Homeric boast 
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It is not so much that we claim to be right, as that we are per- 
fectly certain that they were wrong. One looks in vain for this 
mental attitude in preceding periods. There was a real and 
tolerably wide gulf fixed between Early Victorian writers on the 
one hand and the Regency or the eighteenth century on the other : 
and no doubt eighteenth-century poetry came in for its share of 
hard knocks: but the reign of Victoria did not take the trouble 
to denounce the reigns of the Second and Third Georges with any 
particular bitterness. It is true of course that a certain glamour 
of antiquity could be associated with the eighteenth century : and 
that en the other hand the middle years of the nineteenth are 
only out of date, with no redeeming quality of picturesqueness. 
Stage coaches and Regency costumes might be allowed (perhaps) 
a certain aesthetic appeal : but where is the antique charm of a 
commercial bourgeoisie in railways and black broadcloth? There 
might be something of a clue here: I do not know. But it seems 
hardly reasonable to suppose that this anti-Victorian feeling is 
born of the War. It might be said that this is the natural 
attitude of soldiers and ex-soldiers to those who write about war 
without having themselves been confronted with its grim realities. 
Were we trying to account for no more than a disparagement of 
battle-scenes as described in fiction, this would be a good reason. 
But hostile criticism clearly goes much farther than that: and 
moreover the representative nineteenth-century literature is not 
warlike but eminently peaceful ; nobody would accuse Mrs. Gaskell 
or George Eliot of writing about things which she does not under- 
stand. Further, there seems to be no quarrel (except perhaps 
in the Nineteenth Century article above quoted) between the 
men of to-day and the Edwardians or early Georgians, whose 
surroundings were on the whole as peaceful as those of the Mid- 
Victorians : no quarrel, certainly : for this present condemnatory 
opinion is not of 1919, but began to show itself years before the 
War. The (on the whole) peace-bred Edwardian was as contemp- 
tuous of the peace-bred Victorian as is the war-worn Georgian. 
So that the War cannot really have much to do with the matter : 
except perhaps in so far as it may have created some resent- 
ment in the minds of young men against their elders, who make- 
wars of which youth is necessarily the chief victim. ‘ The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge.’ 
This is a natural feeling, and probably exists: though not, one 
may hope, to the extent suggested by recent writers. The charges 
brought against the Victorian period do not usually refer to things 
which would reasonably be regarded as causes of war. 


Well—it may be said—what does all this hostility matter? 
It is a thing of to-day and yesterday. 


Non ragioniam di lor, ma guarda e passa. 
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Truly it does not matter to the reputation of the Victorian age : 
which has a back broad enough to bear many burdens, and can 
be trusted to give a good account of itself at the bar of history. 
It is the present generation which is in danger of doing itself some 
injury : for indictments 2gainst a whole state of society cannot 
fail to go hand in hand with a certain neglect of its literature. 
There is a real fear, justified by facts, lest Victorian belles lettres 
in general—essays, fiction (including history), poetry : specialised 
knowledge can protect itself—should come to be considered un- 
readable. This would be only a temporary aberration: but it 
would be a misfortune for all that. One may- venture to think 
that a generation unread in the great popular literature of fifty, 
sixty, seventy years ago would be intellectually the worse for 
it. We appear to be passing just now through a phase of some 
ineptitude and vulgarity and adulation of things merely puerile 
at their best : standards of worth are needed : the Press seems to 
be ready to advertise every fad and every superstition. Might 
not a little more of Thackeray (for instance) or Matthew Arnold 
be a useful corrective to these modern flatulencies? Perhaps the 
ethos of the middle nineteenth century was matter-of-fact and 
prosaic. Yet there are times when a douche of cold reasonable- 
ness might have its uses. But already it is the fashion to be out 
of tune with the literature of the last generation : and the reasons 
are not always far to seek. HKncouraged by their prophets, the 
young of to-day are only too ready to judge Victorians by their 
weakness rather than by their strength. The great artists have 
their imperfections: their own generation knew that very -well. 
Not everyone of his contemporaries was an enthusiast for Trollope, 
always. No one could write by rule and measure his counted 
thousand (or was it five thousand?) words a day and be inspired 
all the time. Trollope had des longueurs. Thackeray was called 
cynical in the days when he was most read: and if that was 
hardly the word for so thorough-going a sentimentalist, still he 
might be, and was, justly accused of being rather unreasonably 
captious and lard to please. Once embarked on his campaign 
against ‘snobs’—for instance—he gave the word so wide an 
application as to cover nearly the whole field of persons interested 
in their professions. Few admirers of George Eliot were so un- 
critical as to deny that if at her best she was an inspired prophetess, 
at her worst she was rather wearisomely didactic, and had no sure 
hand when it came to drawing men—men, not women. The 
nineteenth century saw these weaknesses well enough : but it took 
the bad with the good and was abundantly satisfied, on a general 
balance and estimate, with the article provided. People read He 
knew he was right because it was by the author of Barchester 
Towers. The twentieth century will not read Barchester Towers 
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because it has been told that He knew he was right is dull. It sees 
the same faults as the nineteenth century did (or is told of them) 
and is the less inclined to make allowance for them because it is 
confronted at the outset by other qualities as well which do not 
appeal to it. There are several of these. Mere length deters, for 
one thing: and where the book is a novel of nineteenth-century 
manners, the younger generation is probably not much interested 
in the life of a period which is out of date without having any 
flavour of romantic antiquity. Modern fiction, too, has accustomed 
us to look for other kinds of achievement than those of nineteenth- 
century novelists. The great Victorians were great for the most 
part in that they were ‘ humourists,’ in their creation of types of 
character which have fixed themselves so firmly in memory and 
become so true to us that we sometimes assign the men and women 
of real life to these categories—which may often be a little unfair 
to the persons so classified. The large and leisurely movement 
of a nineteenth-century novel, with its boundless divagations and. 
expatiations and subordinate stuff of all kinds, relied very little 
on plot. It quite disregarded Aristotle’s requirement for tragedy. 
Its very titles indicate an ample canvas. Middlemarch, The 
Cloister and the Hearth, The .Adventures of Philip on his way 
through the World—they suggest a generous breadth of canvas 
which can be covered at will with ‘ irrelevant’ (if you like to call 
them so) figures and scenes. Some sort of story no doubt there 
must be to link them together. Where the story was a good 
one dramatically conceived, with a beginning, middle, and end, 
Silas Marner, for instance, or Wuthering Heights, why, so much 
the better : but in most cases the plot is but a minor affair. Nobody 
cares about the plots of Dickens or Thackeray or Kingsley or 
Reade or Trollope : or (outside the development of character) of 
George Eliot. The generality of modern novels—when, that is, 
they are not studies in local colour or in ‘ atmosphere,’ or in 
psychological analysis conveyed by symbolism, a soporific busi- 
ness at best—rely very largely on plot. They are really for the most 
part ‘short stories’ amplified and lengthened with more or less 
skill (and it is worth remembering that they got the Short Story 
from the Victorian Age and no other). At any rate, they do not 
create types of character that stick in the mind: their authors 
do not compete in this matter even with the Victorian novelists 
of the second rank : it is only fair to writers of such undoubted 
talent to suppose that they do not try. Perhaps Dickens and 
Thackeray overdid it, and we are afraid of lapsing into the naive 
caricature of Gillray and Cruikshank, and Thackeray himself. 
But we are thereby for good or evil making a new departure. 
Let me not be supposed to be so presumptuous and ungrateful 
as to cavil at the entertainment provided for ua by so many of 
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the moderns, for it is excellent in its kind. And if a novel be 
dull, let the suffering reader remember that the author had to 
write it, which is a worse fate. But everyone can see that there 
is a difference : and of course the public in so far as it admires 
the new is to a certain extent repelled by the old and essentially 
English method, with its long tradition dating from Fielding 
and Sterne. 

It would seem that there are drawbacks to the reading of Vic- 
torian poetry too. The popularity of its foremost maker suffered 
vicissitudes. Tennyson’s early poems were not acclaimed en- 
thusiastically—certainly not by ‘ Crusty Christopher.’ Then the 
cult began : thirty or forty years later it appeared to have spent 
itself : Rossetti and his school found little to admire in the Idylls 
or In Memoriam. Those curious in such things may note not 
without entertainment that Alfred Austin was one of those critics 
of the middle ’seventies who talked about ‘ Miss’ Tennyson and 
damned the Laureate for a milk-and-water sentimentalist : perhaps 
he repented later. But between the ’thirties and the ’seventies, 
what a popularity! Tennyson was the poet of the English people 
as no one while still alive has been before or since. Perhaps he 
spoilt Malory : but the public, not being well acquainted with the 
Arthurian legend, was entirely satisfied with what it got. Perhaps 
there was more poetry than philosophy in In Memoriam : it is a 
little hard to blame a poet for that : and I suppose no one ever 
adorned current speculation with more ‘purple patches’ of un- 
forgettable beauty. There was something for everybody: the 
May Queen for people of simple tastes : Maud for the public that 
still hankered after the Byronic mood: everywhere and for all 
lovers of good literature the inevitable phrase, the lyric perfect in 
form and style. Everybody read him. Learned societies quoted 
him, and young men (as Leslie Stephen says) carried him up 
mountains in their knapsacks—a thing incredible to young 
Alpinists of the twentieth century. Later, there was a note of 
criticism : but when the vogue of Swinburne and Rossetti passed, 
as it did far too soon, there was a Tennysonian revival in the 
‘eighties. About the same time or earlier came the great ‘boom’ 
in Browning, and the fashion of Browning Societies, intended 
for the explanation of the poet’s less lucid passages. This guessing 
game did not last very long: Meredith came in fashion, with a 
still greater gift of verbal obscurity—when he chose to exercise 
it : probably a few Browning Societies lasted on till the invention 
of other drawing-room entertainments, such as Bridge, gave them 
the coup de grace. Browning had his great day. What has 
become of his popularity now? There is no demand for him, or 
for Tennyson either. Anthologies are of course constructed by 
the individual taste of the anthologist. But inevitably they do in 
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some measure represent the popular taste of the day as well. It 
is therefore not without significance that the present Laureate’s 
Spirit of Man contains but three extracts from Tennyson: and 
from Browning, none at all. Few of the younger moderns care 
for Tennyson or Browning, or any other Victorian singer. These 
poets, they say, do not satisfy them : you cannot get farther than 
that. So far as one can discern any tangible drawback, it is 
that the Tennysonian careful felicity is not only no attraction, 
but even a thing rather undesirable in itself—in these days when 
adjectives (as old-fashioned people might say) are sometimes scat- 
tered broadcast without much regard to their hitherto accepted 
meaning. To many, obvious perfection of form is (like obvious 
truth) suspect: on the same principle one notices a certain 
modern disparagement of Ruskin, whom they call a mere rhetori- 
cian. This then is some sort of a reason why Victorian poetry 
is not in fashion. But the plain fact appears to be, that all poetry 
is somewhat out of fashion. There was a boom : there is a slump. 
Long before the War it was noticeable that intelligent young men 
were beginning to take much more interest in music than in 
poetry. They write, of course: some indeed so pleasingly that 
one wishes they could appeal to a larger audience : as to the rest, 
there is a weekly or monthly gaol delivery of them in the Press, 
when the reviewer (not the ‘ This will never do’ kind of man, 
hut a much more charitable critic) damns them in heaps with 
faint praise: and so an end. Whether it be good or bad, both 
their poetry and that of the Victorians has ceased to move the 
general public. There is (I believe) a Poetry Review. But this 
is not an encouraging indication : it is rather one more sign that 
the reading of poetry is becoming a game less for amateurs than 
for professionals. 

It seems then to be reasonably clear that there are plain differ- 
ences of literary preference—incompatibilities of literary temper 
—between the present and the Victorian period, tending in them- 
selves to the neglect of a great literature : and if to these be added 
the fashionable vilification of all Victorian society, it may be the 
last straw : and the literature of our fathers and grandfathers may 
lose what little favour it still retains. This, at present, must be 
unfortunate : for it may be questioned (pace Georgian Poets, and 
others) whether the aggregate of modern performance really en- 
titles us to acclaim the New Age. We have in these days much 
to be proud of, no doubt : have we as yet to our credit enough 
intellectual output to entitle us to sneer at our immediate prede- 
cessors? By all indications, while we have vastly improved our 
mechanical plant, the foremost of us are still working on lines that 
were familiar enough to the later Victorians: the two decades 
just past are more like the end of a period than the beginning of 
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a new one. People nowadays are rather tired of what they call 
Victorianism, somewhat as the Athenian was of hearing Aristides 
called The Just. But so far as ideas go, moderns have not added 
to Victorian vigour and vitality. The New Age will get itself 
born in due time, no doubt— 
Look, ah! what Genius, 
Art, Science, Wit, 
Soldiers like Caesar, 
Statesmen like Pitt! 
Sculptors like Phidias, 
Raphaels in shoals, 
Poets like Shakespeare, 
Beautiful souls— 


Exactly. But in the actual circumstances of the present, dispar- 
agement of antiquity seems a trifle premature. 


A. D. GoDLey. 











1926 


A NUBLER AND RECONSTRUCTED 
LONDON 


LONDON is becoming more worthy of itself. As we look around 
we see rising on all sides splendid buildings which are the 
outcome of private enterprise, or bear the hall-mark of official 
origin. More ample thoroughfares lend additional dignity to 
these buildings which are gradually taking the place formerly ° 
occupied by more exiguous ones. Brick is giving way to stone ; 
not the imitation of stone such as Nash gave us in his 
plaster palaces (a well-known epigram crystallised his efforts), 
but the solid substance itself wreathed in all the fancy that we 
have borrowed from classic lands. If you take any important 
thoroughfare, you will find evidences of this effort to build for 
posterity. I need not labour the point. Piccadilly and St. 
James’s Street, Fleet Street and the Strand, and so on into the 
City and the far-flung East End, all exhibit proofs of the trend 
of architectural events. Even Buckingham Palace, which was 
once threatened with a dusty eclipse, has emerged glorious in its 
belated but complete renovation. 

As a result perhaps of this movement, we are all turned critics. 
There is a spirit abroad, of interest in these things, such as was 
never evinced before. The ‘man in the street’ (that mysterious 
entity !) is becoming curious over elevations and learned in facades. 
He may not be intimately acquainted with architectural exigen- 
cies ; the five orders may be a closed book to him; but he is, at 
least, interested in the general appearance of new buildings, and 
the time almost seems at hand when the creator of a great edifice 
will be as well known as the producer of a popular play. 

But what has been, and is being, done in this direc- 
tion, is chiefly the result of private enterprise—enterprise 
which, I need hardly say, is based primarily, so to speak, 
on a financial foundation, and which is properly regarded, 
by those who have undertaken the erection of vast build- 
ings, as a paying proposition. What one would like to see 
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is the reconstruction of London by public authorities in a way no 
less artistic and equally profitable. There is, to-day, a vast 
amount of talk about reconstruction. The word has, since the 
cessation of hostilities, taken on a new and ampler meaning. One 
might almost say that everything is being reconstructed by the 
Government, except construction. We are to reconstruct our 
plan of life in general and our manner of living in particular ; 
our work and our play, our goings and our comings, our trend 
of thought and our modes of dress. We are in danger of being 
reconstructed from human beings into automata, and of losing 
our individuality. Human nature seems obsessed by labels, and 
the label of to-day is ‘ Reconstruction.’ 

But when we come to reconstruction in its more practical form 
—a form in which it would be hailed with a good deal more en- 
thusiasm than is its academic counterpart—we are ourselves left 
to do it, and a Government that can direct the course of our daily 
life still finds it difficult even to make up its mind how large 
numbers of us are to be housed. 

Since the War began, and still more markedly now that it is 
over, there has arisen, or at least has come into more marked 
prominence, 4 class of people which is continually preaching that 
we are played-out as a nation, that we are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy (just as there were those who would have had us believe 
that the end of all things was at hand last December), and that, 
therefore, it would be worse than folly to spend money on rebuild- 
ing, or to take any steps to preserve and improve the heritage 
which we have received from earlier, more practical and, 
apparently, less ‘thoughtful’ days. ‘I imagine that this class 
is composed largely of those penny-wise and pound-foolish ones 
who will never spend money on necessary repairs, and who find, 
one day, that they are faced with the necessity of an accumulated 
expenditure, or with the alternative of losing altogether any 
value their property may have possessed. These are the people 
who, when a suggestion for the improvement and ‘betterment,’ - 
to use a rather favourite word, of the city is proposed, retort with 
the argument that we have no money to spend, and that it is 
criminal folly to embark on schemes of what may be termed 
practical reconstruction. Had our forebears in the seventeenth 
century held the same view (and money was certainly short enough 
in the time of Charles the Second), we should have, today, no 
St. Paul’s, no rebuilt churches,‘ no enlarged thoroughfares, and 
London would have come down to us little better than it was 
before the Great Fire, without the imprimatur of Wren’s com- 
manding genius. 

That this view is obviously a mistaken one, is proved by the 
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fact that private people are ready to undertake vast and splendid 
buildings not merely from an artistic point of view (although they 
are, luckily, alive to the importance of that) but from a remunera- 
tive one. What, then, is done individually with profit should 
surely be capable of accomplishment, on the same lines, in a larger 
way ; and the capital of half the world should, I venture to think, 
be treated on an Imperial basis, and not in that parochial manner 
which some of its sons would have it. In past times it was not 
so much a question of money that prevented all sorts of necessary 
building reforms from being undertaken as a lack of foresight 
which we may blame nowadays, but which is capable of excuse 
especially on the part of a generation that seems in danger of 
making the same mistake. 

In the days of the Tudors, when London first began, in a ten- 
tative way, to take on at least something of the appearance of the 
capital of a great nation, what was done was not unnaturally done 
as being adequate to existing requirements, and little more. The 
Stuarts seem the first dimly to have adumbrated what was re- 
quired, in a larger sense, and Inigo Jones was permitted to design 
(the civil troubles prevented his more magnificent ideas from - 
taking shape) some really splendid creations ; while Wren erected 
the one worthy building which London possessed for many years, 
with the exception of the Tower and the Abbey. Great nobles 
began gradually to create great palaces, and Berkeley House and 
Clarendon House and the rest beautified the city. With the 
advent of the Georges this private building increased in a very 
marked degree: Chesterfield made the West End fashionable, 
and Sir Richard Grosvenor took advantage of matrimonial alliance 
to make it habitable. The Government were not slow in helping 
towards the beautification and dignity of London, with the result 
that the Bank and the Mansion House, the Custom House and the 
Foundling Hospital, and many another important erection, did 
something, at various times during the eighteenth century, to 
make building development worthy of the city, not only for con- 
temporaries, but with an obvious eye to posterity. A period of 
reaction, however, set in. Chambers, it is true, produced what 
may, perhaps, be regarded as London’s finest single building and, 
here and there, other architects evoked some notable conceptions. 
But the last years of George the Third’s reign, the Regency and 
the reigns of George the Fourth and William the Fourth, and the 
earlier years of Victoria were, with some notable exceptions, eras 
of cheapness—the apotheosis of stucco. The fact was, a building 
was put up on utilitarian lines. There was little thought given 
as to what the Public would have to say to it, simply because the 
Public cared for none of these things, and said mighty little. If . 
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a great architect arose, as several did arise, and designed some 
great and enduring work, it was so much gained. Now, how- 
ever, things are different. We have, to be sure, no Ministry of 
Fine Arts (more’s the pity!) but there are certain understood 
requirements, and popular criticism finds vent in learned articles 
or in innumerable letters to the papers; so that the creator of a 
building or those responsible for the development of a quarter 
are perpetually before. a tribunal which delivers judgment 
readily and not infrequently with discrimination. Wealth un- 
dreamed of af an earlier period, notwithstanding the fears of the 
pessimists, has enabled much to be done which was hitherto un- 
thought of, and as a consequence we are gradually rebuilding 
London on lines such as only the projective mind of a Wren could 
have anticipated, or the imperially patronised Haussmann could 
have made practical. 

Keeping in mind such considerations as these, it is remark- 
able that, when probably the greatest improvement ever effected 
in London was taken in hand, it should have been only half 
done. In 1862 the Thames Embankment was begun, and 
- eight years later made the river an integral part of the city, 
wedding the two in its stone embrace. We, looking back through 
the glamour cast by age, are accustomed to think that the artistic 
characteristics of the river died with the period when gaily 
caparisoned barges and pleasure-boats floated on it; when it was 
only to be reached by narrow ways leading down to slippery 
‘ stairs’ ; when its single bridge reigned in undisputed supre- 
macy ; when the watermen were the cabbies or taxi-drivers (which 
you will) of a less sophisticated day than our own. Pictorially 
there is something to be said for this view; in reality, the con- 
ditions were something like those attaching to the old method 
of transit by coaches: charming in the retrospect but, actually, 
full of désagréments. The Embankment made the river what a 
river running through a great city should be, not a means for 
private enjoyment (we go to more remote reaches for that) but 
an artistic adjunct, and above all, an air space more exhilarating 
than the largest of parks, and a means of ventilation for the 
miasmas of a densely thronged city. To enjoy to the full these 
advantages, however, you must have the means of getting near 
a river. Before the coming of the Embankment, London could 
look at itself, or rather its back, from the stream, but it never 
really saw the river. Bazalgette enabled it to do this, and, so 
far as was possible, did all mortal man could to make the river- 
region decent and sanitary. But, as I have said, he was permitted 
to do only half of what was, and is, necessary. The south bank 
was leff in undisputed possession of its wharves and warehouses, 
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At that time there was something to be said for this, on the 
score of utility; although, to be sure, almost as much might 
have been advanced with regard to the north bank. However, 
there it was; and London has had to put up with a one-sided 
river ever since this splendid opportunity was allowed to pass. 

What the authorities neglected, Time did its best to con- 
summate. It laid its destroying hand on a wharf here, so that 
it became neglected and rendered of no account; on a ware- 
house there, so that decay and vermin were its only tenants ; 
on @ building elsewhere, so that even the poorest shunned its 
rat-riddled precincts. But Time, as is its way, mellowed its 
victims as it devoured them. Slowly it wove about their decay- 
ing timbers a halo of romance; it invested their bald outlines 
with something of a haunting beauty; by its necromancy it 
converted them into relics, and they became dear to the artist, 
and called to the topographer from another age. The mists and 
fogs which can sanctify even the senility of bricks and mortar, 
casting their wondrous spell over the essentially ugly and causing 
it to emerge fitfully from their friendly pall, transfigured and 
glorious, came to Time’s aid and helped the mystic illusion ; 
and, in a glorious passage, the caustic critics of the age-saw in 
these dim outlines the campanili of the south, and with the 
apprehensiveness of the sedulous ape the public then, too, began 
to see in them the towers and pinnacles of an alien land. 

Once, something analogous to such a condition of things 
existed on the north bank of the river: where the Victoria Em- 
bankment runs, the muddy oozings of the stream cast their grey 
deposits, and rickety buildings leaned tremulous over slimy 
exusions. The picturesqueness of these old structures can be 
seen in many a sketch taken before Bazalgette ran his thorough- 
fare through their sites. But who regrets them now? Who would 
for them exchange the architectural excellences, which, for the 
most part, add beauty and distinction to London’s waterway? 
As well might we regret the old Somerset House before Cham- 
bers raised his stately and dignified pile. 

To-day, as one gazes at the Surrey shore, so poor a counter- 
part to its splendid neighbour, one’s speculations materialise ; 
and in place of the decaying buildings which crowd together under 
the aegis of flamboyant advertisement, one sees towers and 
pinnacles breaking the sky-line; one catches glimpses of fine 
fagades and structural masterpieces, and one needs not to wait’ 
for the mist and fog to convert the scene into a fairyland of piled 
and reduplicated palaces. 

In place of the scum-girt warehouses one would like to see 
a broad tree-lined embankment behind which splendid buildings 
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should rise. ‘The London County Hall will, when completed, 
be a magnificent beginning. Why not continue the scheme ae 
far as Blackfriars Bridge? Why, in time, should not the Waterloo 
Road emerge into something resembling what the completed) 
Kingsway promises to be—a tree-shaded boulevard? ‘The possi- 
bilities, once a beginning is made, are endless. The falling-in 
of leases would help towards a solution, as time went on. We 
should, indeed, but be making a beginning, but one, I contend, 
for which posterity would rise up and call us blessed. 

Like all schemes of magnitude, there would, of course, be 
many and grave difficulties with which to contend. Some of 
them have already been formulated ; others but dimly adumbrated 
in letters which an article I wrote some years since on this subject, 
in the Morning Post, called forth. The London Society, which 
has for some time decided to make a special effort in connexion 
with this desirable object, has realised that the whole question 
is, of course, complicated by many difficult considerations; is 
indeed a tough, although by no means an insoluble, problem. 
Nobody who has the least acquaintance with large and intricate 
schemes will for a moment deny that they are present in this 
instance. The effect upon the river of the decreased width caused 
by another embankment would have to be faced, particularly as 
such a diminution of space might. conceivably -have-an -influence, 
more or less inimical, on the foundations of the bridges... Then, 
too, the existence of the Charing Cross Railway Bridge might 
present some difficulties, although a solution to this would be 
found .if the transference of the Terminus to the south bank, 
which has already been suggested, was made an accomplished 
fact. The larger question ‘of the disposition of the area embraced 
by the improvement in question, the adaptation of sites and roads, 
and the. formation of new thoroughfares, is one which could 
only ‘be solved gradually as occasion might allow. But there is 
one point to which the London Society has drawn attention, and 
which has, too, been forcibly put by Mr. Lyttelton Gell. It is 
one I had not overlooked—the effect upon the trades still 
occupying the wharves and warehouses, and the possible annihila- 
tion of direct and indirect employment to a considerable number 
of the wage-earning class. This is a problem that rightly calls 
for solution before anything is attempted towards the beautification 
of a city. The existence of a single unit in the population is of 
more importance than the creation of many palaces. No one will 
deny that a city gains in the truest loveliness by its ability fitly to 
house and support the humblest of its citizens, far more even than 
by the extent and splendour of its buildings. But there are ways 
in which the two ends can be compassed.. In the present case 
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surely such of the centres as afford employment might have their 
activity transferred to other parts of the river, lower down, where 
the conditions would be every whit as favourable, if not more so, 
than they are in their present mud-ramparted region. Mr. 
Lyttelton Gell suggests as a solution a canal to run parallel with 
the river between Blackfriars and Westminster, and supports his 
view with many cogent arguments. Experts could alone say 
whether such a scheme were practicable or no; but it certainly 
deserves attention. And in this connexion I would remind the 
reader that a great architect, who has left the impress of his genius 
on London perhaps more markedly than anyone since Wren, once 
gave thought to this very problem. In 1857 Sir Charles Barry 
exhibited in Westminster Hall a plan for suggested improvements 
and new streets near Westminster in connexion with his Houses 
of Parliament, the concentration of the Government offices, and 
the treatment of the Thames Embankment. Of this great scheme 
T may incidentally mention that it anticipated much that has 
since been carried out, although Barry’s name in association with 
it has been altogether forgotten, purposely or not I cannot say. 
One point in his plan, however, should be remembered,-which is. 
that, although he provided for a street from Trafalgar Square to 
his proposed Embankment, something on the lines of Northumber- 
land Avenue, he was not guilty of the hideous iconoclasm of 
suggesting the destruction of Northumberland House—which was 
one of the greatest losses, both from an architectural and from 
an historical point of view, London has ever sustained. 

But it is with what Barry proposed as to the treatment 
of the south bank of the Thames that I am here concerned. 
Recognising that in those days the wharves and, warehouses had 
&@ commercial value which should not, if possible, be interfered 
with, he outlined an embankment running on arches through 
which access-to the wharves from the river might be secured, 
and he further suggested that those warehouses which it was 
deemed expedient to preserve should be marked by a range of 
fine buildings abutting on this embankment and thus over- 
looking the river. Widened roads were to have given access to 
the bridges, and his whole scheme would have been the splendid 
beginning of that development of the Surrey shore which, to-day, 
still cries aloud to be undertaken. 

Since Barry’s time other problems have, no doubt, arisen, and 
in consequence other schemes will obviously suggest themselves ; 
but in any case, we must remember two things: (1) that when 
great improvements have taken place in London, areas have been 
concerned affecting various trades and so touching the livelihood 
of the wage-earning classes, and the difficulty has been effectually 
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solved, and (2) that the new buildings which, in the present 
instance, might arise, would by their erection and subsequent 
up-keep give employment to full as many as, nay more than, are 
already identified with the work carried on in the present wharves 
and warehouses. If, then, another milieu could be found for 
these, as there is little doubt it could be, not less but more employ- 
ment would be the consequence. Another result much to be 
desired, and one which is to-day receiving much anxious thought, 
would be the opportunity for the better housing of the working 
classes in this district ; and an improved moral and sanitury con- 
dition of things in an area which, as is patent to anyone even 
who travels by train from Charing Cross to Cannon Street, would 
be very much the better for both. 

The ideal improvement is that which successfully combines the 
utile dulci. There are, as I have said, more serious considerations 
than those of artistic beauty. The well-being of the people is of 
higher importance even than their aesthetic education. But the 
two can be allied. The better a class is housed, the more per- 
ceptive will it become of beauty of environment; and I see here 
an occasion out of’a thousand for bringing about such a consum- 
mation, apart altogether from the beauty and wealth which it 
would eventually add to the city. 

I have said wealth advisedly, for the question of expense and 
a return on outlay enters into any scheme which claims to be 
within the realms of practicality. Such a one as is. here suggested 
would cost vast sums ; but with the erection of new buildings, the 
rateable value would increase proportionately, and I cannot but 
believe that before long as satisfactory a return would be seen 
as in the case of any of those other great improvements which 
have helped to make London not only the largest but the finest 
city in the world. 

And what an improvement this would be! What a splendid 
memorial, far better than statuary offerings, might here be raised 
to the memory of Edward the Seventh, who always showed so 
marked an interest in the improvement of his capital and the 
welfare of its poorer inhabitants, if that portion of the river 
bank between Blackfriars and Westminster were converted into 
an ‘ Edward Embankment’ continuing the frontage from West- 
minster to Lambeth, named after Prince Albert, and facing the 
splendid embankment associated with the memory and fame of 
Victoria. 

Surely so small an area, not three quarters of a mile in length, 
might be spared from the vast domains of commerce which has 
its miles of territory from Blackfriars to the Nore ; even if, even- 
tually, it did not prove, as I believe it would, a remunerative 
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undertaking. What a magnificent consummation to the great 
reconstruction of London might here be realised! Nothing short, 
indeed, of the development and beautifying of that area which is, 
to-day, a terra incognita to so many, but which might, in time, 
rival the architectural glory of its sister shore where Chambers’s 
masterpiece and the Temple’s ‘ bricky towers ’ hold dual sway. 


K.. BERESFORD CHANCELLOR. 
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GOWER STREET IN THE ‘SEVENTIES 


University CouLEGE, London, has behind it a fairly long and a 
very significant story. In its early days it stood for great prin- 
ciples fiercely challenged. The building is a fine one, on the roll 
of its professors there have been many illustrious names, and 
within its walls have been trained a whole host of distinguished 
men. Compared, indeed, with the venerable foundations of 
Oxford and Cambridge, it lacks the element of romance. The moss 
has had no time to gather on its walls, and it is only by a courtesy 
so extreme as to be positively mendacious that the lawns of what 
was planned to be its quad can be called velvety. But already 
it has its own traditions, and when I was a humble student in its 
classrooms it was the centre of eager, bustling activities that 
were, if less picturesque, quite as important as those which found 
@ home in Trinity or Balliol. 

In one respect its relations to the older universities were 
curious. As far as classics and mathematics were concerned, it 
occupied very much the position of a Public School. During my 
first year there were, in the mathematical class-rooms, three 
students, two of whom were destined to be Senior Wranglers, 
while the third was to be an unlucky second Wrangler and a first 
Smith’s Prizeman. On the classical side a very brilliant if 
slightly erratic genius had just won a Balliol Scholarship, and 
among the freshmen were future Scholars of University and 
Lincoln. On the other hand, in the faculties of science and 
medicine the situation was quite different. Thither, dignified 
seniors from the older universities came seeking practical work 
in the laboratories and in the hospital wards. In the Reading 
Room and in the Debating Society the various ages mingled, and, 
to. a certain extent, fraternised, to their mutual benefit, one can 
easily believe. 


aa 


My own tastes led me to the classical and literary side, though 
I did at first make feeble, tentative overtures to science, and even 
spent one austere month in the physical laboratory, holding lonely 
converse with Atwood’s machine. For a whole session I endured 
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mathematics five days in the week, but that was chiefly because, 
to my ill-regulated mind, the personality of the teacher was of 
more importance than the subject he taught. 

Archer Hirst was professor of pure mathematics. His appear- 
ance was striking. He was tall, and held himself erect, with an 
almost military air. He hada long black beard and a great, bald, 
dome-like forehead. He was a man with whom it was impossible 
to imagine the most audacious student venturing to take a 
liberty. There was something about him that invested hia un- 
lovely subject with dignity, if not with interest. Less, perhaps, 
than any of the other professors, did he seem to think of examina- 
tions. To him, I believe, incredible as it sounds, mathematics 
must have been a solemn, high pursuit; a passion, if not a 
religion. Yet with all his aloofness of manner he could be very 
simple, very patient, and extremely kind. Certainly to one of 
his most hopeless pupils he showed himself all the three. 

Henry Malden held the chair of Greek. A contemporary of 
Macaulay at Cambridge, he was at this time nearing the end of his 
professorial work. He looked very old and very frail, but his 
face had the rare and delicate beauty that sometimes crowns old 
age. His voice too was sweet, and his manner was courtesy 
itself. I think I can remember hearing that he had a temper, 
but I saw no sign of it when I was in his class. To me, however, 
apart from the charm of his face and manner, he was not an 
attractive teacher, though his scholarship was accurate and minute, 
and his translations laboriously careful and exact. Even when we 
read the Antigone, my recollection is of a rather dreary experience. 

It was different with the Latin classes. When I first went to 
the College Sir John Seeley was the professor. He always gave 
me the impression—probably a correct one—of being profoundly 
bored by the whole business. His thin-lipped, clean-shaven face 
had, in repose, something cold and sarcastic in its expression. 
Sarcasm, indeed, did sometimes tremble on the edge of his lips, 
but even when it slipped out, it was not the ill-natured variety. 
‘It’s really no good, Mr. Jones,’ he remarked blandly to a man 
whose sing-song reading had evidently got on his nerves, ‘ Tacitus 
will not scan.’ 

His successor was the late Corpus professor of Latin at Oxford 
University, Robinson Ellis. Of him all kinds of stories are told, — 
and there can be very few that I should feel much difficulty in 
believing. His appearance suggested an intellectual oddity, and 
he certainly lived well up to the suggestion. He was very tall, 
though a pronounced stoop took off some of his inches. He walked 
with a curious rocking gait, as if his legs were a little over- 
weighted by his head and body. His forehead was as big and 
bald as Hirst’s, but his hair and beard were reddish instead of 
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black. His eyes were small and weak, indeed they gave him 
constant trouble, and were always being doctored. His legs were 
long and lean, and if, as rumour said, he sometimes enjoyed donkey 
rides on Hampstead Heath, he must have been as remarkable a 
figure as Don Quixote himself on Rosinante. 

In the classroom he was the strangest mixture of hyper- 
efficiency and lamentable incompetence. He was, of course, a 
brilliant scholar, and heart and soul in his work. His trans- 
lations were lessons in English as well asin Latinity. He was 
always fully prepared, and easily master of his subject. But he 
was deplorably, pathetically unfit to manage and control the high- 
spirited, mischievous boys who formed the bulk of his junior 
classes. He began by treating them with an elaborate politeness 
that, coming from so quaint a personality, appealed to the grace- 
less youths as an exquisite joke. I remember the first meeting, 
one session, of the Lower Senior class. The new professor was 
trying to arrange a suitable day and hour for the composition lesson. 
‘I will mention some times that would suit me,’ he said. ‘If any 
gentleman has another class that would prevent his attending, 
will he be good enough to mention it?’ Then he began— 
‘ Tuesday, 3.0 to 4.0.’ 

Immediately, a boy fresh from school and preparing for 
matriculation, with the face of a cherub and the assurance of an 
old campaigner, responded quietly, ‘Junior Sanscrit.’ 

Ellis, who himself had been a Boden scholar, looked up with 
quick interest. 

‘Oh, indeed, Mr. Johnson. Well, Wednesday, at 12.0.’ 

‘ Junior Telegu,’ said the cherub. 

Ellis’®'interest deepened. ‘Oh, really, Mr. Johnson! What 
about Friday at 4.0?’ 

As almost everyone in the room, except Ellis and the cherub, 
was choking with laughter, the latter thought it time to withdraw 
his opposition, and Friday at 4.0 was agreed to. 

On the other hand, he would break out into gusts of petulant 
anger on the very slightest provocation. There was a student— 
I will call him Parker—rather older than the average, stiff in 
manners, and with few acquaintances. The seats were hard, and, 
for reasons of his own, he always brought with him an air-cushion. 
In the composition class it was the custom for the members to 
go up to the table to give in their exercises.. Parker knew his 
fellow-students too well to leave the cushion behind him, so when 
he went up, he took his exercise in one hand and his cushion in 
the other. Whether Ellis thought that this was done to raise a 
laugh I do not know, but he turned on the unfortunate student in 
quite a passion of indignation. 

‘Do you consider, sir,’ he demanded, ‘ that you are showing 
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proper respect to your professor in coming to his table with that 
thing in your hand?’ 

With a perverse ingenuity that was, I am sure, quite unin- 
tentional, he sometimes said and did exactly the wrong thing. 
There was a fiery young Frenchman named Ultane, whom he 
drove to the verge of frenzy by habitually addressing him as ‘ Mr. 
Uhlan.’ In another case it was a funny little Jew who was the 
victim. He had a very thick, stuffy voice, and a terrific lisp. 
Ellis was at the time eager for the ‘new’ pronunciation of Latin. 
The voice and the lisp between them made a sad mess of the 
cherished novelty. Ellis showered upon the offender quotation 
after quotation, and, among them, one from the Prayer Book, 
which he began, and requested the Jew to complete: Naturally, 
he was unable to do so, whereupon Ellis asked, more in sorrowful 
reproach than in anger, ‘Oh, Mr. Aarons, don’t you remember 
your Creed?’ At this, the sorely tried Hebrew turned round to a 
sympathetic soul behind him and gasped, in a dangerously audible 
tone, ‘Ithn’t he a beathtly ath?’ 

Where, however, he took a fancy, Ellis could be extremely 
gracious. He was curiously susceptible to good looks, but a real 
interest in the classics was the quickest and surest road to his 
favour. His invitations to breakfast were a new, and, we thought, 
a pleasant departure. A ‘golden treasury’ of his table-talk on 
these occasions was soon in private circulation. Avery, proper 
and strictly orthodox young man was said to have’ come back 
horrified by the question addressed to him—‘ Don’t you think, 
Mr Blank, that it would be a very interesting experiment if we 
reverted to the worship of the ancient divinities? ’ 

He had a great objection to bowdlerising the classics. When 
he assured us that a passage was ‘very interesting,’ we prepared 
to blush. On one occasion a virtuous and modest youth, finding 
himself confronted by a particularly sultry bit of Propertius, flatly 
declined to translate it. Ellis was grieved almost beyond expres- 
sion. ‘Surely, Mr. Brown,’ he said at last, ‘if your professor 
sees no objection it is not for you to make any.’ 

The small inconveniences of life worried him sadly. At 
one time he lived next door to a flourishing girls’ school. I 
remember his pathetic complaints of the pianoforte exercises, 
which began every morning at seven, punctually. ‘An exercise, 
Neuman,’ he remarked plaintively, ‘is a simple air frequently 
repeated.’ 

But perhaps it is ungenerous and ungrateful to dvell on the 
foibles of a really great scholar. With one exception I owe 
more to him than to any other of the Gower Street professors, 
and I often recall the pleasant hours I spent at Hampstead, read- 
ing, under his guidance, the pages of his beloved Catullus. 
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The exception was Henry Morley, a man of a very different 
type. About Ellis there always seemed to be something exotic, 
but Morley was sturdy English stock to the backbone. When I 
first knew him he must have been in his prime, though his classes 
were still small in comparison with what they afterwards became. 
He was of the middle height, broad, and stoutly built. His 
features were large and strongly marked, the expression full of 
energy and resolution, the whole face wonderfully brightened and 
also softened, by the keen, quick-glancing, humorous eyes. I 
think he was the kindest man I have ever known, and at the same 
time one of the most strong-willed and independent. From the 
very first he captivated me, and if his subject had been Sanscrit 
or ‘Telegu, I believe I should have had to find: an excuse for 
learning it. 

Enthusiasm is not nearly so rare an endowment as the power 
to excite it. He had both. You could not hear him lecture with- 
out feeling that the zeal of his subject had eaten him up, and you 
could not look round you without realising that his classes were 
@ preparation for life as well as for examinations. About most of 
the other professors I remember sharp divisions of opinion. I 
ean hardly recall any of my fellow-students who did not swear 
wholeheartedly by Morley. 

Outside the lecture-room his influence was as potent as inside 
it. We all knew that he was passionately devoted to the College, 
and that its interests and ours were his too. In the sports, in the 
societies, and in such social life as is possible in a non-residential 
college, he‘ was always to be relied upon. I cannot remember 
anyone with a grievance against him. The discipline in his classes 
was never that of the martinet. “He secured order and attention 
without having to demand them. But his kindness had no 
kinship with weakness. The only time I can remember seeing 
him really angry was when his women’s class was rudely inter- 
rupted by a band of roistering medicals. He went to the door, 
and with a dozen stern words scattered the noisy crew like thistle- 
down. Ido not think he was ever troubled in that way again. 

It is not easy to analyse his merits as a lecturer. He never 
strained after effect. His manner was simple, natural, almost 
conversational. But he spoke with the authority that comes from 
first-hand knowledge. He was upon terms of such close and 
familiar intimacy with the great English writers that you felt he 
_ was the very man to introduce you to them. Indeed, he was not 
so much a critic as an interpreter, with a breath from the pulpit 
thrown in. That he was inelined to preach cannot be denied, and 
he certainly would not have thanked anyone for attempting to 
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deny it. In his eyes it was one of the glories of English litera- 
ture that our greatest writers have been, with rare exceptions, 
augustly didactic. 

Of the other professors, I think J. E. Cairnes made the deepest 
impression upon me. Here, again, the teacher’s personality 
rather than the subject was the attraction, if, in this case, that 
is the right word. There was something awful—I use the adjec- 
tive advisedly—about that Politieal Economy class-room ; some- 
thing at once profoundly sad and loftily inspiring. Strong and 
well, Cairnes must have been a fine figure of a man. One could 
see that, even from the wreck of him that was painfully convoyed 
along the corridor, and slowly lifted into and out of the profes- 
sorial chair, The pale countenance, set and grim, relaxing rarely - 
into a smile, told its own tale of tortured nerves, and a high spirit 
waging a hopeless battle with inevitable doom. Every now and 
then we saw his face distorted by some uncontrollable throe of 
pain. The next moment he was himself again, taking up quietly 
the thread of argument and illustration dropped, but still un- 
broken. Into this tragic seene the blessed law of compensation 
let fall one little seed of comedy. A white-haired ancient—a 
retired tradesman, we accounted him, bent on self-improvement— 
appeared, eager to master the gay science. All went well till we 
reached what the text-books used to call the pons asinorum of 
political economy—the proposition that a demand for commodities 
is not a demand for labour. At this the old gentleman obstinately 
and excitedly shied. Time after time Cairnes led him up to it, 
but always, to our delight, just as he seemed fairly across, some 
new argument, or some old one thinly disguised, occurred to him, 
and, with loud voice and vehement gesture, he renewed his protest. 
At last, even Cairnes’s patience was exhausted, and, kindly but 
firmly, he intimated that this correspondence must now cease. 

One of the burning questions in the College at this time was 
the admission of women to the men’s classes. The experiment 
was first tried where the numbers were small, and this Political 
Economy class was one of those selected. I can well recall the 
feelings of curiosity, amusement, and indignation with which some 
of us watched half-a-dozen resolute-looking women enter our room 
and appropriate the front seats, and I can recapture the sensation 
when a clear, high-pitched voice demanded, ‘Should you say, 
Professor Cairnes, that the science of political economy is an 
entity ? ’ 

Yet another figure among the professors remains in my memory 
though I was never a pupil of his. It is that of W. K. Clifford. 
My theological views were then fast set in the rigid orthodoxy of 
youthful ignorance, and I went to the new professor’s opening 
lecture prepared to be horrified, Instead, I found myself 
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fascinated, not by the lecture—I do not remember a word of it— 
but by the bright, eager face, and by a peculiarly winning charm 
of manner. Perhaps the leaven of Morley’s large and tolerant 
spirit was beginning to work, but I certainly felt strongly, and, 
as it seemed to me, unaccountably drawn to the heretical 
mathematician. 


IV 


If hope is a privilege of youth, retrospect is often one of the 
compensations of age. Few things in life are more interesting 
than to look back after many years, recalling our contemporaries 
as they were in the early stages of the great race, and noting how 
they have justified or falsified our confident expectations. 

At the time of which I am writing, the London Matriculation 
was the great test of the freshmen. In my first year, E. A. 
Sonnenschein, till quite recently the distinguished professor of 
Latin and Greek at Birmingham University, had come up from 
the College school after passing third in honours at the June 
examination. From Amersham Hall School came J. W. Lord, 
who, at the same examination, had been placed first, and who 
afterwards was Senior Wrangler. Just then Amersham Hall was 
sending a succession of brilliant students to Gower Street. Lord 
was followed by J. Neville Keynes and by H. Bond, now Master 
of Trinity Hall, and they by Francis Gotch. Lord’s first year 
at the College was a perfect blaze of triumph. Mathematics, of 
course, was his trump card, but among his spoils were prizes for 
Latin, English Literature, and Early English. He was a 
splendid embodiment of the examination-room genius. Plump, 
fair, and florid, he looked one of the least likely to prove a Davos 
exile and a phthisis victim. 

There were others, however, who, without his versatility, could 
yet have held their own with him in special subjects. There was, 
for instance, a pale, retiring, quiet man who, on the literary side, 
was practically unbeatable. If you were up against him you had 
to allow for the certainty that in his paper not only would every 
name, and date, and fact be infallibly correct, but that the writing 
would be copper-plate, and not a comma out of place. Your only 
possible chance of beating him would be to gain full marks 
yourself, and a few extra for style. 

There was another, in those days also of the reserved, retiring 
order—he is now a light of the Roman Church—who accomplished 
a really wonderful examination feat. Owing to private circum- 
stances it became of the utmost importance to him that he should 
obtain first-class honours at some university examination as 
speedily as possible. After considering the matter carefully he 
came to the conclusion that the First LL.B. in six months’ time 
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was his only chance. He knew no law, and few men would 
have cared to tackle the bare pass in that time, but. he went to a 
famous coach, the late Dr. W. A. Hunter, M.P., and explained 
his programme. ‘It’s impossible,’ said the coach. ‘Then we’ve 
got to do the impossible,’ returned the other cheerfully, and 
between them they did it. 

Among those students of the ‘seventies was one whom I can 
well remember, tall, grave, unsmiling, older than his years. 
About him there was a touch of aloofness if not of mystery. We 
knew that he was a ‘swell’ at physics and mathematics, but that 
was almost all we knew. ‘I'o most of us he was a figure, a faces 
a name—Oliver. Lodge. 

On the whole, I think Gower Street in those days must have 
harboured a fairly useful lot of young men, for from the set that 
I knew personally, there have come—leaving out of count 
examination results—a Cabinet minister, a judge of the High 
Court, a colonial judge, a London stipendiary magistrate, four 
K.C.s, two university principals, and two college heads. 

There is, of course, another side to the account. There were 
some destined, we thought, to fame and high position, who have 
proved sad disappointments, and others whose fair promise was 
cut short by the ‘ blind Fury with the abhorréd shears.’ There 
was a tall, overgrown youth who in his arts course excited no 
particular remark, and was certainly not reckoned among: stars 
of even the second or third magnitude, who, when he went to the 
Bar, blazed out with astonishing brilliance till death struck him 
down on the very threshold of his career. There was another, 
whose face, by some freak of memory, I can still perfectly recall, 
though I never exchanged a single word with him.’ He was a 
colonial who had come to England with a scholarship. His 
appearance was not attractive, and he seemed to have no friends, 
sufficient reasons, I am afraid we thought them, for looking upon 
him as a kind of pariah, though the first test in the Latin class 
showed that he would be a formidable rival. One day his place 
was empty. A little later we heard that he was dead, and a 
rumour went about that it was by his own hand. We spoke very 
little of it, but some consciences were sharply touched. 


V 


Of the few rallying points for social intercourse, the Debating 
Society was by far the most important. The ordinary meet- 
ings were held in the reading-room, a subterranean apartment 
under the mathematical class-room, capable of accommodating 
some forty or fifty members. At the corner of what is now 
Gower Place, not much more than a good stone’s-throw from the 
college, stood ‘The University Bun House,’ a baker’s shop, with 
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tea and dining-rooms behind it. Thither we used to adjourn on 
debate nights, for refreshment and conversation till the hour for 
the meeting arrived. 

At these meetings the chief men of light and leading were 
past officers of the society, and former students of the college 
who had come down from Oxford or Cambridge and were now 
preparing for professional life. A great favourite—except, per- 
haps, with some of his victims—was Dr. Blake Odgers, already 
an admirable speaker, and a very adroit and humorous debater. 
But on the whole, I think, the characteristic feature of the speak- 
ing must have been a respectable average rather than individual 
brilliance. The only speech that I can remember at these 
ordinary meetings as having made any deep impression upon 
me was one on George Eliot by J. G. Schurman, now, I believe, 
Principal of Cornell University. Original sin, I suppose, accounts 
for the fact that the slips and misfortunes of our friends often 
outlive in our memory their shining successes. There was the 
eloquent orator—his name has a handle to is now—who worked 
into a glowing peroration a happy allusion to ‘ the apple-tree that 
blossoms once in a hundred years,’ and then stopped, amazed 
at the burst of rapturous applause. A similar reception greeted 
the speaker who, wishing to quote from the Pilgrim’s Progress, 
suddenly began to hesitate, paused, and then went on, ‘ As Mr. 
Bunyan remarks in his famous book, the name of which has, 
for the moment, escaped my memory.’ And then there was 
the prodigy of learning, tall and solemn, born, if ever a man 
was, for the Bench, which yet, by some miracle, he managed 
to escape, who in a literary debate began his judgment thus, ‘ In 
comparing the relative merits of Dickory and Thackens.’ Startled 
by the shouts of laughter, he raised his hand for silence, and 
began again, with even more portentous solemnity, ‘In com- 
paring, I say, the relative merits of Dackory and Thickens.’ 

Sometimes, though rarely, we went afield, to do battle with 
other societies—King’s College was our usual opponent. From 
one of these contests—it was on Science v. Classics—our repre- 
sentative came back boasting that he had fairly extinguished 
the King’s champion, a certain Alfred Milner, he said. But 
then, a very different story may have been told in the Strand. 

The climax of the debating season was the public debate, 
which took place towards the end of the summer term, in the 
' Botanical Theatre. The big, ugly room must have held seven 
or eight hundred visitors at least, and on these occasions it was 
generally crowded to the doors. All I can remember of the first 
of these functions at which I was present is, that among the 
speakers was Numa Hartog, who, a short time before, had been 
Senior Wrangler, the first of his race to achieve that high dis- 
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tinction. His brilliant promise ended, soon afterwards, in what 
seemed a sadly premature death. The next year, I think it 
must have been, Lord Coleridge was in the chair, and the speech 
of the evening was made by a visitor, a Mr. Darling, better known 
to-day, unless I am very much mistaken, as Mr. Justice Darling. 
Other chairmen whom I can recall were Lord Kimberley, bland 
and patronising; John Bright, brusque and leonine; Leslie 
Stephen, Lord Herschell, and Sir Charles Tupper, the Canadian 
statesman. 

The chairman, the officers of the society, the speakers, and 
a few more or less distinguished visitors used to meet before the 
debate, in a room behind the theatre, and, when the hour struck, 
they came in single file down a narrow, precipitous stairway 
on to the platform, in full view of the audience, preliminaries 
rather trying to young orators anxious about the parting of their 
hair, and the ‘set’ of their academic robes. Another anxiety 


‘ was the behaviour of the ‘gods.’ The standing-room at the 


top of the amphitheatre was generally filled with a crowd of 
medical students, and any sentiments of which they disapprove1 
were pretty sure to evoke some lively interruptions. 

The last public debate to which I listened was marked by 
a striking new departure—one of the protagonists on the platform 
was a woman. There was a significance in the fact that few 
of us , I think, fully appreciated at the time. It was during those 
four or five years that the problem of the higher éducation of 
women was practically solved, and no small part of the credit 
is due to the Gower Street College, its council, and its professors, 
with Henry Morley as the leading spirit. 


B. Patt NUMAN. 
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THE FUTURE OF THE SPORT OF 
SHOOTING 


It was on an afternoon early in the year 1915 that Mr. Britling, 
in the course of ‘ seeing it through,’ took a constitutional walk 
in an Essex park and caught sight of a cock pheasant with a white 
collar. The world of Matchings Easy ‘ was getting full of such 
elderly birds,’ and Mr. Britling, gazing, found himself in a 
reverie. ‘Would that go on again after the war?’ 

Would what, then, go on again? What is ‘that,’ exactly? 
What does Mr. Britling—or let us say Mr, H.. G. Wells, for whom 
he speaks—understand by pheasant-shooting, and why does he 
single it out as representing something which he thinks should be 
abolished? And are we to agree with him? He is asking a 
question which others of us, perhaps in other forms, have asked 
ourselves during the past few years. What difference will the 
war-make?., Will it make any difference, among other things, to 
sport? What is the future of the sport of shooting ? 

When Mr. Britling was wondering about “That, * he was 
thinking, no doubt, of pheasant-shooting as he saw it in his part 
of the world—as we have most of us seen it in many parts of 
England. » Rows of coops in a sunny grass field. A dozen little 
brown and yellow chicks running under and over a foster-mother 
hen, racing at insects in the grass, sheltering under boughs spread 
in front of the line of coops. A couple of months later, the rides 
of the wood filling at the sound of the keeper’s whistle with 
hundreds of bustling, feeding forms; birds which have no fear of 
the man who calls them, nor of other men whom he may bring 
with him to look at them—birds which are, in fact, tame. A day 
in November, under leafless trees, when those same hundreds vi 
birds are being gradually shepherded away from the rides where 
they are accustomed to be fed; then a barrier at which they are 
stopped. They are put on the wing there, not too many at a time 
if the keeper knows his business ; they fly ‘ home’ to the rides they 
remember, and on their way they pass over the guns. If the guns 
shoot well, a large proportion of the birds which came down from 
roost in the morning will not go up again. The big day, or one 
of the big days, is over. 
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Is that what Mr. Britling thinks should not go on again? 
And if so, what is it, exactly, that he objects to? Is it the senti- 
ment of the thing? Is it the notion of so many hundred birds 
to be used as food, alive in the morning and dead at night? That 
is what happens, too, with poultry. Or is it that the shooting of 
them is supposed to be an easy matter? If he thinks that, he does 
not know what the shooting of high pheasants means. Or is it 
that the whole process is regarded as uneconomical? There is 
something in that contention. Or, finally, does the pheasant in 
reality stand in Mr. Britling’s eyes as a symbol of something else— 
perhaps something political? There, if it isso, I need not follow 
him. 

But I think I could put into words something of what is 
thought about pheasants to-day by men who are really fond of 
shooting, and who want, now that the war is over, to see certain 
things altered for the better—even in matters of sport. And 
perhaps I could not illustrate the view of a reflective mind more 
clearly than by_a sentence taken from a letter written me by a 
friend a year or soago. As ashot he is quite in the first class, he 
has had a life’s experience of shooting, and he writes of his 
memories : 

Few people have had greater enjoyment out of shooting than I have 
during the forty years before the War, but the very big days do not stand 
out as the brightest and best. There is no doubt that before the war the 
preservation of the pheasant was greatly overdone. I am almost ashamed 
to admit that on many occasions I have been one of the guns when the 


bag of pheasants has amounted to over four figures, and I cannot recall 
to my memory any individual bird that I killed or missed on those big 


days. 

That, really, puts the sporting aspect of it in a dozen words. 
These big days, with their big bags ; these thousands of pheasants, 
fed and tended for six months and killed in a few hours—it is 
mechanism. The shooting of them is skilful—extraordinarily 
skilful. It is only men with exceptional gifts of eye and brain 
and muscle who can do it, just as it is only first-class batsmen 
who can play and hit first-class bowling. But—it is mechanical. 
Brain and ‘hand act together perfectly, but the brain afterwards 
has remembered no more than the hand. To shoot through day 
after day and to keep no memory of individual shots—is it any 
wonder that, looking back, a man decides that he wants another 
kind of shooting in the future? 

But let us look at things a little closer. May it not be that, 
after all, what is wrong with these big days is simply that they 
are too big? Do we not, those of us who have few big days to 
look back to, remember our smaller days and the separate shots 
of beat-after beat? Ofcourse we do. I think, as I write, of days 
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that stand out from the rest, and of single shots ; of two or three 
cocks that for whatever reason came forward a few feet higher than 
the rest, all of them high ; of a succession of hens, small, grey, ° 
diamond-shaped patches against a January sky, which I connect 
with a particular hanging combe in the West Country. And in 
thinking of these, we—or I, at all events—may go further. For 
these were hand-reared birds, and, to be honest, I know well 
that it is with hand-reared birds that I have had the best pheasant- 
shooting. These birds were doing exactly what they were meant 
to do. They had been flushed a good distance from their home, 
they were flying home high and fast, and the guns were in a dip 
in the ground below them. They did not look ‘tame’ as they 
flew then, and they were better than any wild birds I have ever 
shot at. And I believe that in that place and under those con- 
ditions, no birds could give finer sporting shots than they did. —~ 

For in all comparisons of pheasant-shooting, let us be sure, 
at all events, of one thing. We may decry ‘tame’ pheasants, 
and we may get keen pleasure from the shooting of wild ones. 
We may find some of our happiest moments in days such as our 
grandfathers spent in autumn sunshine and winter snow ; quiet 
October days when acorns drop with a plop on drifted leaves, and 
blackberries scent the hill, and spaniels rattle into hedgerows, and 
cock pheasants clatter up out of the brambles; or January days 
ymelling of ice, when schoolboys tumble down their first bird as 
he tops the ‘holly. Those are pleasures which we may acknowledge 
in their own setting. But this, too, is certain. Wild pheasants 
will only bere and there provide really good shooting. A wild bird 
may now and then get up far back in covert and sail forward over 
the guns, giving a high and difficult shot. Wild birds may be 
flushed on the side of a hill, and fly straight to the flank of another 
hill—though this is not a matter so easily managed as it might 
seem to be, for pheasants like to follow the contours of the ground 
Or again, wild birds in a strong wind may be beaten out of a 
covert so that, refusing to face the wind, they turn back well up 
in the air over guns stationed originally behind them. But, as 
a general rule, a wild bird flies low. And, as such, he is hardly 
worth shooting at. He may offer a quick, twisting, disconcerting 
shot, even if he is only three or four feet above the ground. But no 
one who has taken pheasants thirty yards up, curling and crossing 
each other, when they have been two or three hundred yards on the 
wing and are really ‘ going,’ will get much satisfaction from shoot- 
ing low-flying birds in the tail. 

The hand-reared birds of days gone by have, in fact, provided 
the most difficult shooting. We must admit that, with any 
reservations we choose of particular instances of wild pheasants. 
And yet there does remain another standard of comparison, and 
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another question to ask. Do we remember shots at high 
pheasants—even the separate shots of days which are not so 
‘big ’.as to be tiring—with the pleasure with which we can think 
of shots at partridges, grouse, blackcock? I think I do not, 
and the reason, I believe, is just that there lurks still in the 
memory somewhere a hint, a thought, of the mechanical. We 
knew what the keeper meant to do. We knew what the birds 
ought to do. We knew what we hoped to do. We did it, but 
without that delight of surprise which is the best of shooting. 

It is the mechanism that spoils it, and it is as a relief from 
the mechanism that we look to the future for change. And will 
the change come? Perhaps not everywhere, and not at once. 
There are already reviving activities. If you go into the London 
gunmakers’ shops, you will be told that though their prices are 
pretty nearly doubled—I suppose a pair of ‘ best’ guns to-day 
may cost two hundred and fifty guineas—they are being asked for 
more guns than they can turn out. That may be merely a sign, 
and a welcome one, of returning trade. But it may also be coupled 
with what I believe to be the fact—I give it for what it is worth— 
that there are game-farmers who have already booked for next 
season orders for as many pheasants’ eggs as they can supply at 
prices between 10/. and '13/. per hundred, as compared with, say, 
3l. to 51. in 1914; and that they could take many more orders 
if they could get the hens for the laying pens. It may be that 
there is a new generation—or, looking at the changes in landed 
property on every side, perhaps one might rather say there is 2 
substituted generation—which is desirous of taking up the fashions 
where their predecessors dropped them ; and it may ‘happen, in 
the course of years, that they will arrive at the adept handling of 
three guns and comparisons of four-figure bags of pheasants. 
But if they climb that ladder, there will be others who will be 
content to observe them from a distance ; who will welcome the 
getting rid of what had come to be conventional rather than 
individual or spontaneous. And for these, even with the 
machinery of the big pheasant days behind them, how much 
remains ; how much of the best of shooting! 

There is partridge-shooting. Partridges go with good farming. 
They prefer arable to grass; they thrive on weed seeds and 
grubs ; they like warm, sunny banks to nest in, and where they 
nest the keeper gets rid of every rabbit and rat he can find, and 
fills in every hole. The partridge is the farmer’s friend, and 
partridge-shooting, in a country of farmers, will remain; part- 
ridges will be walked up and driven. 

And I may as well confess at once that with partridge- 
shooting I am quite old-fashioned. We may read, and we may 
know, that the First of September is not what it was. Not 
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everyone marks the day, or wants,to be out on it; one may be in 
Scotland, on the moor or the hill; another may choose only to 
drive, and care nothing for walking fields in the old way. But 
I would like if I could to be out every First of September. It 
is partly the old custom and associations of the thing; partly the 
time of year, the ripeness, the sunshine. I like the opening of 
the first field gate in the morning, and looking at the strips of 
crops and the map of the fields. Here before you is stubble, six 
acres of it, perhaps, short and close ; beyond it, a strip of cabbages ; 
‘beyond those, holly and pleached hazel, a field of swedes. Over 
the road, through the oak stems, clover; a triangle of mustard 
like a patch out of a child’s paintbox ; corn in stooks ; the blue, soft 
line of the downs. Here, beside and above you, it is still summer ; 
swallows are Lawking over the clover, there are harebells under 
the oak, acorns green among the leaves. And there in those 
swedes, from which the wet, earthy smell comes to you from 
September of last year, and the year before, and the year in which 
you first shot partridges, lies the first covey of the day; like the 
covey which rose from swedes, too, in that field when your father 
shot it, and you walked with him for the first time as a boy. 

Driven partridges, of course, make more difficult and a differ- 
ent kind of shooting. But the difference is the fascination. To 
take your stand at your chosen distance from a thorn fence or a 
belt of fir; to know that beyond the fence lies a broad strip of 
roots, and beyond that, two or three fields away, a line of beaters 
pushing the coveys towards you, either to settle in the roots 
and be flushed as the line comes on, or to cross the fence at their 
first flight; to hear, faintly borne, the whirr of the up-rising 
birds, the keeper’s whistle ; to be suddenly aware that the empty 
sky-line above the fence is dotted with grey, and then—a swish of 
wings, a swung gun, a crumpled ball, another, and the covey 
gone behind you! ‘To get a right and left, more than once or 
twice, out of those sweeping, screaking coveys—can pheasant- 
shooting give you more than that? Can it give as much? 

I do not think it can. And if time and pains are to be spent 
in developing the shooting of so many acres, I-believe that there 
is more satisfaction to be had out of a well-managed partridge 
beat than frum the most elaborately contrived covert-shooting. 
It is a simpler, more natural thing; with but one extreme to 
guard against, which is the same touch of mechanism, or something 
like it, which is in shooting pheasants. It is possible for a day's 
partridge-driving to be made mechanical; not. the flight of the 
birds, but the order of the day. Two sets of beaters, tired birds 
driven more often than they ought to be; guests with shooting- 
sticks hardly moving out of a central field—we have heard, some 
of us, of these things. But they are not the best that is to be 


had from partridges. 
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And we may come back again, perhaps, to the simpler days 
of grouse-shooting. There will be places where grouse-shooting 
will always be a happy, natural business ; and there will be friends 
with whom to shoot grouse will remain the greatest holiday of 
the year. But there will be other moors, the times and the income- 
tax seem to be deciding, which will pass into other hands; only 
into those hands which can sign a large enough cheque for the 
lease of them. Was there a marked tendency towards that change 
of tenancy this last summer? I do not know. It was difficult 
to hear of a moor early in the year which was, so to speak, within 
reach. But there were not many grouse shot, during August, on 
many moors, and things may be different next season. It may 
be decided, in this or that shooting lodge, that a scarcity of birds 
to pack up into game-boxes or to hang up on the hooks of the 
game-larder is not compensated for by the pleasures of hard walk- 
ing ; and the moors may, in consequence, come back to those who 
know them best: their heather and their blaeberries, their 
challenging cock grouse, the blue rim of the hills above the sea, 
the curlew in the wind. 

But even if grouse moors remain out of the reach of the 
ordinary man who walked up to his first point twenty or thirty 
years ago, is he to find no more shooting in Scotland? I have 
sometimes thought that Scottish shootings might be sublet, for 
the end of the season, to the advantage of all. It is not every man 
who shoots over setters or stands in a butt in August, who wishes 
to assist at the thinning down of his stock by driving in October. 
It is not everyone who in September sunshine looks complacently 
out over crimson heather at mountains slashed with snow, who 
also enjoys feeling that same snow crunching under his feet on the 
hill in January. And yet what shooting there is to be had. over 
January snow! ‘Two of the happiest days in my diaries were 
spent on the borders of Forfarshire when the glass was lower 
than I ‘had seen it before or have seen it since. There were 
woodcock skimming over spruce and birch ; pheasants, unexpected, 
rattling up from odd corners; unexpected partridges rising high 
over a wood, the best of driven shots ; rabbits darting across drives 
just wide enough ; a mallard splattering from hidden reeds ; great 
cock capercaillie sailing out into the sunset. I have remembered 
those days for years ; the desolate places we walked in, the silence 
of the rocks and trees, the smell of the coming snow. Why will 
not someone, owning such hills as those, sublet me the end of his 
season if he is to remain through Jamuary in London? No 
need to sublet or re-open the lodge ; I—we—will stay at the inn ; 
miles away, too. Yet the agents have failed, hitherto, to help us 
after the easy days of August shooting to the rougher travelling 


of January, which some of us may like even better. 
x2 
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The memories remain, and they beckon forward. If we were 
to guess which memory we would choose, if we might keep only 
one, which would it be? Would it be of pheasants, of partridges, 
of grouse, of the coverts and moors which perhaps have cost us 
most—or of the simpler, wilder times and places when we shot 
duck, woodcock, snipe? 

Would it be of woodcock in Ireland? I know the wood to 
which I should go back first. It lies on the shore of a great lough, 
under a hill deep in bracken and hollies. Along the shore are 
corn-land and potato-patches ; bent old women trudge out of cabins 
and call their goats, knitting while they call; geese pull their 
feathers on muddy banks, donkeys labour under panniers of peat, 
and shy-eyed girls stride barefoot beside them.’ Whenever I 
think of woodcock I remember that wood, with its alder trees 
and oak trees, its Osmunda fern branching over its little deep- 
pooled stream, its green, unexpected lawns among the oaks, its 
tangles of gorse and bramble, and its stone walls that wall nothing 
in. It is a wood of lazy afternoons; indolent winds touch the 
bracken, the red holly berries, the lichened oaks ; I know no more 
silent place, in a day of October sunshine. 

But a fortnight later, when the cock are in, when the keeper, 
the ghillies, the boatmen from the deserted fishing of the lough 
wait for you on its ragged boundaries—that is the gayest 
hullabaloo. The hunt begins quietly at first, then with a kind 
of attack. Tom, Tim, Mick whirl sticks and hurl stones; they 
hurl themselves after the stones; they invade gorse and pene- 
trate brier as if they were cased in chain instead of, apparently, a 
single shirt and trousers held together by string. In front of 
them the cock clap their wings and are up; you, ahead in the 
opening, catch sight of the curving, slanting flight of the birds, 
one coming straight to you, another over your head, two others 
(you think) dropping away towards the water lapping on the 
stones of the lough. It is the wildest, most irresponsible 
manner of beating a wood. But fifty years hence the wood will be 
beaten the same way. 

Would the days to which we would go back be those on which 
we shot duck? There are duck on the lough. And the duck on 
that and on other Irish loughs, shifting from the fields to the 
reeds at dawn; the duck that fly from lake to lake among the 
Welsh mountains; the duck of lochs among the Grampians and 
the hills of Cantire—they are part of the remembrance of many 
hours spent in lonely places. But if I am to reckon up the days 
of simple beginnings and that lack of apparatus which are the 
charm and the magnet of wild sport, I believe I think first of the 
duck of the foreshore and the saltings. With him blows a wind 
from seaweed and swinging tides, from ice and the froth of estuary 
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mud. His strident voice and the whicker of his pinions belong to 
days and nights of long ago, when no wind was too cold and no 
road was too far or too difficult, if there were duck at the end of 
it; when there was very little money in the world, but that 
mattered little, since there was all the world to spend it in; and 
at all events there were duck to shoot. 

Or would memory, going her own way, put aside the duck and 
leave me to the last another slighter, more incalculable bird? She 
settles these things in her own fashion. She softens this, veils 
that ; she chooses her own patches, some of them very odd ones, 
illumined and happy. But I think if she took away every other 
thought of shooting from me, she would leave me the days I have 
spent walking after snipe. She would leave the grey rain slanting 
above the hill, the soaking heather, the green angle of the field, 
the wisp crying as they rise. She would leave me the little white 
cabins and the china on the dressers, the herbs hung in the 
chimney corner and the tea stewing over the clay and coal-slack. TI 
could go back with her to the bog and the backwaters, the gleam of 
sunshine on rushes and the flooded ditch ; to the moss-hags and the 
squelching sphagnum, and the cormorants flying out to sea. 
She would take me back to that, and to drenched clothes, and the 
glow and the blankets of the inn ; to come back as tired by those 
solitary roads as when I first walked there all those years ago. 

For we return at the end to these simpler things. We get 
enough of the mechanical and the artificial During the past 
quarter of a century, with the hand-reared pheasant and the 
hand-reared wild duck, we have brought an ancient sport from a 
distance to our doors, and have found it not quite the game we 
thought it was going to be. And we want to-day, some of us, to 
be back again in the distant places, in the sunlight on bog-water, 
among the chasms of Irish hills, in a wind salt with weed. Those 
are still the best of the future, I think, of the sport of shooting. 
Time, fashions, the Exchequer take away much; but these they 


cannot take. 
Eric PARKER. 
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INDIAN MUSIC 


Music has been defined as the ‘ conventional expression of human 
feeling by means of rhythm (that is to say, idealised gesture) and 
melody (that is to say, idealised emotional cries),’ and from this 
definition has been evolved the wholly inadmissible statement 
that music is the universal language. It is nothing of the sort, 
and such a theory, which is based on the universal character 
of human emotions, takes no account of time or geography or 
of the appeal and the meaning of music, and at best it applies 
only to the European variety from its development at the close 
of the fifteenth or the beginning of the sixteenth century. The 
strains of Tyrtaeus, so inspiring to the ancient Greeks, and the 
harp-playing of David with which he charmed King Saul, would 
have no meaning whatever to our modern ears, and the war drum, 
which rouses the Central African to a frenzied lust for battle, 
merely rouses the European to another kind of frenzy. Indeed 
one need not go so far afield. Far from music being the universal 
language, even of a single people, it is notorious that while the 
grandeur of Beethoven, the passion of Wagner, the delicacy of 
Mozart or the elegance of Debussy will send one man into an 
ecstatic fervour, they have no meaning at all for the man who 
prefers a ‘tune.’ He knows no more of the ‘ universal lan- 
guage ’ than the average man knows of Chinese. 

Music then is a language, but a language which has to be 
learnt just like any other language; proficiency in it is partly 
a matter of temperament and partly a matter of training. It 
is therefore absurd for the European to despise Indian music, 
just as it is absurd for the Indian to despise European music, 
for the music of India is written in a language which is not 
intelligible to the average Englishman, all the more because to 
such a one it is generally represented by a marriage procession 
or the temple band, and it would be as unfair to judge Indian 
music by these as it would be to judge a village temple by the 
standard of Westminster Abbey. 

The art of music has been called the youngest of the arts, 
though it is in fact the oldest. But when we say that music 
is the youngest of the arts, we really mean that the European 
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art as it exists to-day took its rise in the Renaissance period in 
Italy and may almost be said to date from the birth of Palestrina 
in 1526. Music as we know it was virtually a new creation. 
But in India music has been known for centuries and there is 
nothing to correspond to the Renaissance period; there are 
treatises on music as far back as 600 a.D., and the beginnings 
of Indian music are lost in the mists of centuries. 

Religion has always had a very marked effect on the arts; 
it monopolised painting and music in Europe and on the whole 
its influence was altogether bad—numbing, cramping, tyrannical. 
Music in the hands of the monks was merely used in a some- 
what primitive form for the purpose of chanting masses and other 
religious services. It is true that for centuries traditional music 
had existed in the shape of the folk-songs of the greater nations, 
but it can hardly be a coincidence that the great period of 
European music began with the revolt against the sacred variety. 
The Botticelli of music is Mozart, and from this time onwards 
opera, symphony, chamber music of all kinds, songs religious, 
songs narrative, lyric and erotic, for one or more voices and for 
chorus, were poured forth in quality that has stood the test of 
time. 

The music of India has net been dominated by religion quite 
in the same sense as was that of Europe, but that is partly because 
there is no notation, for the influence of the Church in Europe 
dictated the form in which the music should be set down. It 
is not unnatural that the earlier forms of music should be 
religious, and in India religion has dominated music, not by 
restricting it to any particular modes nor by forbidding others, 
nor because the priests and clerks were the only learned persons 
who could reduce it to a science, but simply because it is no 
exception to the rule that practically everything must be referred 
to a religious sanction. The poetry is to a very large extent 
religious poetry, and since the greater part of Hindu music con- 
sists of songs, though instrumental music does exist, the musical 
genius would naturally seek for his inspiration in the religious 
songs. Custom, tradition, public opinion, his own inclination 
and environment, would ail tend in the same direction, and the 
innovator who turned to opera or symphony instead would per- 
haps be branded as an infidel and would at least suffer the pangs 
of remorse and doubt. There are erotic songs and there are 
even part songs, generally led by a single voice with a chorus 
in unison, but the religious song is undoubtedly the dominating 
factor in Hindu music. 

It is of course doubtful if the experience of Europe can be 
justly applied to India, since the whole scheme of society is so 
different. Indians would probably argue that the religion which 
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permeates their art and their poetry, which makes them call 
their children by sacred names and write their letters ‘in the 
name of God,’ could not be banished from music without doing 
both art and morality definite and lasting harm. They would 
regard it as the beginning of a revolution which would end by 
driving religion out of all art and would threaten if it did not 
disturb the whole religious atmosphere on which they pride them- 
selves. All this may be true and it is undoubted that the ways 
and means are not present. There is no one who could teach 
music in any other way than that in which he has himself been 
taught; there is probably na composer who wants to compose 
music except on the old religious lines. The range of expres 
sion was and must be vastly narrowed by such restriction, for 
it is always tinged with devotion or reverence or praise, even 
in its most joyous moods, and nothing like the riotous dance of 
the Symphony in A major, like the hero-worship of the Eroica, 
like the local colour of Mendelssohn’s Scotch Symphony could 
have been tolerated. Still less would the cycle of Heine’s songs 
which Schumann set to music, or the wild and passionate legend 
of the Erl King, or the barbarous epic of The Ring be considered 
fit subjects for musical composition. 

The influence of religion must also hamper the production of 
instrumental or absolute music. Indians sometimes say that they 
do not understand what is meant by the meaning of music. Now 
it does not follow that music need have any definite meaning 
which can be expressed in so many words. ‘There is of course 
what is called programme music by which some definite and con- 
crete idea is sought to be conveyed, such as the Storm in the 
Pastoral Symphony, the ‘ Feuerzauber’ in Die Walkire, or the 
‘Waldweben’ in Siegfried. We even find music intended to 
represent or to be interpreted by the words, such as the Frog 
Chorus in Israel, where the music suggests the leaping of the 
frogs, or even the air ‘Every Valley,’ where the ‘crooked’ 
things have crooked music and the ‘ straight’ things straight. 
This is not the highest class of music; we need something mare 
spiritual, something more abstract, something more of an ideal 
than the mere representation of natural phenomena. Music 
evokes emotions, and no one can mistake the grave for the gay, 
the passionate for the lyrical, even if they have not the subtlety 
to distinguish the strong from the weak, the masculine from the 
feminine, the vigorous from the merely tuneful. Such distinc- 
tions Indians can and do understand, at least in the broader sense, 
for though they prefer the vocal sort, they pay little attention to 
the words, but their instruments being too thin for ‘absolute’ 
music, they miss the deeper meaning. 
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The fundamental difference between the two arts apart from 
the style is that while European music is essentially harmonic 
Indian music is entirely melodic. Ever since the time of 
Palestrina, European music has become more and more com- 
plicated in its harmonies as well as its form. It is necessary 
to remember this great fundamental distinction, for the com- 
bination of many instruments of different tone and different 
structure, strings, wood-wind, brass, drums and even cymbals 
under the hand of a single controller, must connote a higher 
development than any amount of melodic elaboration composed 
for a single instrument or at most some three or four. The earliest 
musical instrument was the human voice; a single individual 
was therefore incapable of harmonic sound, and a chorus in unison 
is only the multiplication of a single voice and is therefore melodic. 
The earliest known piece of harmonic music is an English part- 
song for four voices with two more added as a ground bass. This 
is the famous ‘Sumer is icumen in’ written between 1200 and 
1250 A.D. and said to be ‘ technically at least two centuries ahead 
of the time.’ The evolution of our music from this simple 
structure, through the counterpoint of Bach to the climax of the 
Ninth Symphony and beyond it, can be traced step by step. 
It is also development in the broader and less technical sense, 
for not only has the whole range of musical treatment been greatly 
enlarged but the power of expression has also been enhanced, and 
if a large part of musical output still consists of pretty trifles, 
we know that the man of genius can obtain effects of which 
Palestrina and even Haydn were incapable. We are free to 
admit, if any such claim be made, that at one time Indian music 
was more scientific, more elaborate, even more artistic than the 
European variety. For what does it matter? The question 
is, how does the development of Indian music compare with that 
of its European sister to-day? And the answer, the inevitable © 
answer in spite of the more elaborate scale and the enermous range 
of variation, is that in its own sphere it has made no advance 
which can compare with the great advance at the close of the 
eighteenth century, particularly in Germany. 

Whether or not the Indian art is capable of development on 
the same lines is not a question to be easily answered without 
the gift of extraordinary foresight. It does possess the rudi- 
ments of harmonic treatment, for you can hear a man sing to 
the vina—the national instrument—to a unison accompaniment 
but backed by a soft undertone of the violin—an importation from 
Europe—and by a subdued drum to accentuate the time. There 
is no doubt that the Indian art itself is a highly scientific and 
elaborate art, based upon minutely subdivided scales with technical 
rules which impose limitations upon the performer. With the 
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aid of these scales and a great latitude of variation the Indian 
~ is able to produce a melody, satisfying in itself and quite beyond 
the reach of the less subtle European scales. An improvised flute 
with a pedai backing and a drum accompaniment is capable of 
very great flexibility in the hands of a competent Indian musician, 
but everyone knows how poor and thin a meiody sounds played 
with one finger on the piano or even on the violin or flute with 
no more backing than that, and without the infinite colour which 
‘harmony lends. In flexibility, then, and in variety of melody it 
is unrivalled, but its virtues are of the softer and more feminine 
kind—grace, elegance, pathos, even devotion; and if it is not 
entirely lacking, it is at least deficient in the stronger, more 
masculine qualities of sublimity, grandeur and breadth of expres- 
sion. This is due partly to the want of notation, partly to the 
paucity and character of the instruments, and partly to tradition. 

In Southern India there is one name to conjure by, one name 
which by common consent leads all the rest, the name of Thid- 
garajaya. Other men have also been distinguished, such as 
Samayya Sastri, Dekshitulu, and Patnam Subramania Aiyar—all 
Brahmans—but they are as the moon and stars compared with 
the sun. Dekshitulu is especially noteworthy for his difficulty, 
especially in the matter of time, of which the Indian has a pre- 
eminent sense, and which seems to take precedence both of tone 
and of phrasing. The themes on which these composers set to 
work are the ancient ‘rigs’ or modes which seem to be endless. 
Tt does not appear that the composers ever invented actual themes 
of their own, such as that on which Beethoven wrote the cele- 
brated 82 variations in C minor. Their art is to compose an 
infinite series of variations with an amazing subtlety of ornamen- 
tation, and in this they have succeeded to a degree beside which 
the genius of Beethoven and Brahms in this their own special 
-line seems insignificant, if again harmonic can at all be compared 
with melodic variation and the delicate Indian ornaments can 
be compared with anything at all. All this however tends to grace 
and perhaps to pathos. It is difficult to see how the genius of 
an art which excels in fioriture can ever rise to great breadth of 
expression, to grandeur, to sublimity. Even in the hymns to 
the Gods, notwithstanding their devotion, the sublimity is that 
of the river, not of the sea. 

The queen of all Indian instruments is the vina, a stringed 
instrument plucked with the fingers after the fashion of a guitar. 
This with the flute, often a mere primitive reed-pipe with holes, 
and the drum, the inevitable accompaniment, are generally the 
genuine native instruments offered at a musical party, for the 
violin and the harmonium are importations from Europe. The 
violin one can understand, and with its capability for minute - 
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gradations of sound it is very well adapted for Indian music in 
the hands of a dexterous performer ; but what induced Indian taste 
to adopt the harmonium of all instruments in the world, is past 
comprehension. It has been adapted to Indian requirements, has 
no stops and is merely a smalt box with a key-board and the 
wind apparatus at the back. It is often used for the pedal bass 
note which forms the backing to the flourishes of the vina or 
the flute, and even when it is used as a solo instrument is played 
with the right hand while the wind apparatus is werked with 
the left. For open-air playing there is a larger variety of wind 
instruments, including a trumpet with two sound-exits, a long 
coiled horn, and wood-wind of the nature of the clarionet, and 
this volume of sound is generally accompanied by a liberal supply 
of drums of all kinds, from the mere skin stretched on a rude 
framework upwards. This kind of music is generally used in 
marriage and in temple processions, and no Indian musician of 
culture dignifies it with the name of music, any more than we 
should compare the march past of a regiment with the triumphs 
of the concert room. It is in this latter respect that Indian music 
is lacking. There is nothing between chamber music (songs, 
solos and concerted pieces of simple construction) and the blatant 
noise which is the mere accompaniment to some other kind of 
display. On one occasion, at a concert for a War Charity, one of 
the items in deference to Indian taste was given by a party of 
vina players, but after the fulness of a European orchestra the 
music was a mere tinkle which could scarcely be heard. It was 
like trying to decorate a church with a bunch of violets. 
: i 4 tee 9 4) PST! 
Come with me into an Indian concert room and listen to 
a typical performance of Indian music. The term is not precise, 
for in fact it may be Hindustani or Persian, Hindu, Mohamme- 
dan, Tamil or Telugu music—all differing in that subtle, indefinite 
way in which English, French, German and Russian music differ 
from one another, for nationality has its effect on the Indian as 
on the European art. There are no programmes, but you learn 
that to-day is to be devoted to the vina, to-morrow to the flute, 
the next day to the violin or the human voice, male or female. 
On a dais are five or six men, of whom three or at most four 
constitute the orchestra. The centre figure, who is wearing a 
number of medals—the modern Hindu method of honouring an 
artist—is to play the vina. On his left is the inevitable har- 
monium to supply the basic note, and perhaps (though this is 
not necessary) a violin, which you will notice is not played as 
we play it, held under the chin, but rather as we play the ‘cello. 
On his right is the drum, a barrel-shaped instrument covered at 
either end with skin painted like a target on a rifle range. This 
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is not mere decoration. Every circle gives a different note, or 
at least sound, and the art of playing the drum consists not merely 
in a wonderful dexterity of fingers and hands, but also in using 
these various circles, combined with the use of various parts 
of the hand, the finger tips, the open palm, the fleshy cushion 
below the little finger, or the thumb, so as to produce the requisite 
artistic sequence of sound. Then the performance begins. The 
pedal or basic note is given and soon afterwards the vina strikes 
in with the melody, the performer as often as not beating time, 
generally with the knee, as he is seated cross-legged upon the 
ground, or when he is not himself playing by cracking the thumb 
and forefinger. This part of the performance is the ‘rag,’ the 
mode on which the composition is built up, and as yet the drum is 
silent. You do not understand it, but you catch a musical phrase 
here and there, and by certain returns to the tonic or dominant 
you perceive that the whole is rigidly governed by a scale which 
may be one of several varying between two extremes. The audi- 
ence however are rocking to the melody ; here and there is a man 
humming it in an undertone, much as some people will hum a 
favourite air in the opera house or concert room. The ‘rag’ 
finished, we come to what may be called the second movement 
or ‘ Krithi’—the variations by the master, Thiigardjaya or 
another, and here the drum enters as a rhythmic accompaniment, 
sometimes loud, sometimes subdued, sometimes in a kind of cross- 
time, for Indian rhythms are often subtle and always accurate. 
This second movement differs from the first in its more florid 
treatment as well as in the greater volume and solidity imparted 
by the drum, but you are not to imagine from this that the ‘rag’ 
is merely a slender theme of from ten to twenty or thirty bars 
such as European masters use. It probably takes as long to play 
as the first movement of a Mozart symphony. After the ‘ krithi’ 
comes the ‘pallava’ or improvisation of the artist, hardly to be 
distinguished from the ‘krithi’ except by the initiated. The 
drum accompanies in a marvellous manner, which suggests that 
the improvisation is really a composition and has been rehearsed, 
but I believe that even so the performer is at liberty to vary his 
work during the performance, subject of course to the exigencies 
of scale and rhythm. Finally, the tone-instruments are silent and 
the field is left to the drum solo—an astonishing performance and 
not unpleasing even to the European ear, trained though it be 
to place such a high value on tone. To judge by the rapturous 
applause one would suppose the drum solo, which appeals so 
strongly to the Hindu sense of rhythm, to be the gem of the whole, 
but as the drum finishes the whole piece, the applause may be 
meant for all the performers alike. Then we proceed to the next 
piece, which will be of the same nature. The next day’s per- 
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formance will again be the same, except that the flute takes thie 
place of the vina. The voice is generally accompanied by the 
violin playing piano or pianissimo in unison, with of course the 
basic note and the drum. 

All performers cannot reach this standard, though it is typical 
of structure. Amateurs or local and obscure professionals will 
perform only the ‘raég’ and the ‘krithi.” There are not many 
drum-players who are capable of giving an adequate solo perform- 
ance on the drum, and I have never heard this attempted except 
in the concert room by well-known artists. European analogies 
will occur to every lover of music in England. And although out- 
door music has, as I pointed out, very little claim to be called 
music, the Indian love of the art is well illustrated by the clear 
notes of the reed-pipe (reminding you of Tannhduser or of 
Tristan) which come to you from some shepherd boy, as you 
ride over the country. 

The Indian prides himself especially and not without justice 
upon the flexibility of his art, upon the almost unlimited varia- 
tions of which a ‘rag’ is capable, and seems to honour impro- 
visation of this kind far more than mere virtuosity. ‘The man 
who can reproduce the elaborate and generally florid compositions 
of another is a choice musician, but the man who can make varia- 
tions of his own is a genius. We have no doubt something of the 
same feeling ourselyes, and we admire the man who can sit down 
and produce music of his own on the instant, even though it is 
merely the whim of a moment. It is perfectly legitimate to take 
an air from some other composer and to use it for original varia- 
tions, just as it is quite legitimate for different composers to 
set. the same words to music. No one blames Rubinstein or Liszt 
for following Schumann in settings of ‘Du bist wie eine Blume,’ 
or accuses Schumann of plagiarism because he used ‘Kennst du 
das Land’ of which Beethoven had already given a version. But 
the Indians go further than this, Not only do they applaud a 
man who, to take an illustration from European music, adds 
variations of his own to Beethoven’s 32, but they regard it as 
laudable to take liberties with the composer’s own work. This 
is unthinkable to a European. To introduce ornaments and runs 
and cadenzas, to alter the tempo in a marked degree, to play soft 
what is written loud, or crescendo what is written diminuendo— 
these are artistic crimes. To the Indians they add freshness to 
the composition ; a piece, they argue, becomes stale if it is always 
played exactly in the same way, with the same notes, the same 
rests, the same values, pauses, staccatos and so on, dictated 
by the minute directions which modern musical printing allows; 
there is no scope left for the personality of the performer. It 
does not satisfy them to be told that no two people play the same 
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piece in quite the same way, or that there is a subtlety of tem- 
perament which may make the player of Chopin unable to inter- 
pret Beethoven, or the interpreter of Scriabine the murderer of 
Bach. This is their principal argument against notation. They are 
afraid that the elasticity of the art will disappear if the player 
be bound to certain given notes and passages, and still more to 
certain given marks of expression. They are willing to admit that 
the printing of the music would probably lead to a greater output 
of composition, just as the development of printing has resulted 
in the greater cutput of literature; and they are willing also to 
admit that without printing concerted music on any grand scale is 
impossible, for you could hardly expect to bring together an 
orchestra of which the individual members had learnt their parts 
by tradition. But those who reject notation think that this is 
too high a price to pay for the probably complete change in the 
whole genius of the art. It does not necessarily follow that 
written music will produce the dreaded effect of sterilisation, for 
so long as the artistic sense permits, it will still be open to the 
performer to modify the text according to his own ideas, and the 
marks of expression are not essential to a musical notation. On 
the other hand there will always be a tendency, if the European 
system be adopted, to imitate the European method ; one change 
will lead to another, until at last we have the performer reading 
with care and exactitude all the notes written in front of him and 
observing strictly all the fortes and pianos, the rallentarddos and 
the accelerandos until the fair and living flesh of Indian music 
is dead and nothing remains but the dry bones. 

That at any rate would seem to be the argument—that and 
the intense dislike of all Indians of the old school for anything 
new. A school however seems to be growing up which recognises 
that without a notation the art ee esate limited and genuine 
composers must be scarce. Science and art both undoubtedly 
exist, but the science is based largely upon ancient text-books and 
the art upon the traditional teaching of men otherwise uncultured. 
The Indian art of to-day is not the heir of the ages but the descen- 
dant of an ancient system, and the product of an endless series 
of imitations. Not long ago there was a controversy in the Legis- 
lative Council of a province upon the merits of the Unani and 
Ayurvedie—that is to say the indigenous Mohammedan and Hindu 
—systems of medicine. The European medical representative 
pointed out that a science is not wedded to any system, Eastern 
or Western, but that the Faculty could not well encourage the 
practice of medicine which was based on text-books of the time 
of Pericles. An indignant Press at oncé accused him of not know- 
ing what he was denouncing. Be this just or no, perhaps these 
criticisms of the traditional music are open to a like reproach ; one 
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can but reason a priori on a known example, and it is certainly very 
difficult to imagine how the immortal Nine or the cycle of The 
Ring could have been evolved out of the text-books of the thir- 
teenth century and the music handed down by ear on traditional 
lines. 

If India’s music, then, is to progress, it must get rid of the 
religious obsession and it must adopt notation. There is no real 
reason to fear that either of these things will do injury to the 
art, and Indians themselves are instinctively artistic. You do not 
see it in the villages, because there is a great lack of communal 
spirit and of a corporate pride. But it appears in the shining 
vessels of the kitchen, in the drapery of a man’s dress, in the 
choice of colours for the women’s saris, or of flowers for their hair 
—orange or white against a glossy black. And music can very 
well be left to their artistic care. England has certainly done 
nothing to help. Drawing is taught in our schools, and in girls’ 
schools the children are taught by a quite incompetent person to 
make horrible noises which go by the name of singing. But the 
Hindu parent does not go to the recognised schools to teach his 
gifted son or daughter the real thing ; he seeks out a music master, 
and unless and until the range of that master is increased and 
the faculties sharpened, music is and must remain stagnant. 
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THE EVIL OF EXAMINATIONS 


EVIDENCE accumulates that in spite of all that has been done in 
recent years there exists still much dissatisfaction with our 
modern education. The prophets one and all prophesy against 
it; vaticinating dreadful things. And though here and there 
from the high watch-tower of the Public School a muezzin 
proclaims with hollow-sounding iteration that all is well, his 
optimism evokes no echo in the general voice. The demand for 
reform is well-nigh universal. It is true that the clamour lacks 
clearness and precision and is rarely based on a philosophic in- 
sight into the problem; it is, alas! equally true that it is too 
often prompted by ignobler motives, particularly the ambition to 
make this country commercially superior to all others, and thus 
but renew the ancient tale of war and jealousy and competition 
which has brought us to the pass of to-day: but on the other 
hand it would be taking a superficial view not to acknowledge 
that there are signs of a genuine hunger for an education 
which shall fulfil man’s higher aspirations as well as satisfy his 
material needs and cravings. Most encouraging of al] is the 
programme put forward by the Workers’ Educational Association. 
The authors of that scheme appear to have understood more 
thoroughly than many others the essential needs of the com- 
munity. They have not been content with a surface diagnosis 
of symptoms but have probed to the root of the malady. For 
the moral canker that is eating at the heart of our civilisation no 
palliatives will, in their judgment, be of any avail. In education 
lies the remedy, -and if not there, then nowhere. But it must 
be an education that has for its aim something more than mere 
efficiency as such. The word ‘efficiency’ has misled us long 
enough, it was rarely more than than a sounding catchword at 
the best, and so far as I know was never adequately defined by 
any of those on whose lips it was most frequent. The thing which 
it denotes may be a blessing, but it is more likely to prove a curse. 
Efficiency—to what end? Dante, walking in the footsteps of 
Aristotle, has told us that men are not formed to live as brutes, 
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but to follow virtue, moral excellence—roughly, I think, what we 
call character—and knowledge. Knowledge, be it understood, not 
information, not surely school instruction in which the memory 
is crammed with the knowledge of others, but knowledge lived and 
experienced, knowledge gained by doing as well as hearing, by 
the art of creation as well as by the practice of repetition. The un- 
failing mark which distinguishes or should distinguish man from 
the brute creation is the disinterested desire for wisdom, the 
passion to know the truth, to follow the argument whithersoever 
it leads: in the ultimate issue, I suppose, to understand the 
meaning of his whole experience; and any educational system 
that is designed in any part of its structure for lower ends, such 
as for mere technical excellence—however carefully framed, how- 
ever strongly established—is bound, inasmuch as it is false to the 
deep instincts of human nature, to cause dissatisfaction and dis- 
content and to fail as completely as other systems created in the 
past. The warld to-day lies strewn with the debris of our civilisa- 
tion. At least the ground can be cleared. We have the chance 
now to build again and build better, and this time we must try 
to lay deeper and more enduring bases. We must look on edu- 
cation sub specie aeternitatis—from the point of view of eternity. 
No more opportunism, if we are wise. And though education is 
obviously not a matter of the school only, it is in the schools that 
the example has to be set and the lines laid down. Already a 
start has been made and the omens are not unpropitious. It is 
of course quite easy to pick deep holes in the educational policy 
of Mr. Fisher. Even the great Act of 1917 can’ be criticised as 
an absurdly small measure compared with the vast need of the 
community. That seems to me at present beside the point. It 
is the principle that is all-important. Mr. Fisher has gone straight 
to the root of the matter: He has seen what no Minister of 
Education has seen before—that the finest scheme will be wrecked 
if the human material is neglected. The career of the teacher is . 
for the first time to receive its due meed of recognition.. Hitherto 
the teacher has been praised (sometimes)—and left to starve. 
The problem of Education is in the last analysis the problemi ‘of 
the teacher. So much is this the case that one is tempted to'say 
‘Given ‘the teacher, the rest will follow almost automatically.’ 
Almost—but not quite. A great impediment has yet to be re- 
moved, a formidable barrier to be surmounted before we can so 
much as start on the path of reforms And that barrier is the 
examination system. 

It is a truism that examinations as at prisetit conducted need 
reforming everywhere, reforming in the Universities, reforming 
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in the Army, in the Navy and Civil Service; but it is in 
the Secondary Schools that their influence is most pernicious, 
and it is there that the first remedies. must be sought. Most 
people are aware of the deep discontent they cause : nearly every 
teacher will tell you that they make experiment in education 
impossible, but few have been able to devise a solution. 

And let no one imagine that this is a question which con- 
cerns the schools only. It is of vital importance to the whole 
future of the State. We shall never get out of our difficulties 
until the urgency of the problem is grasped by the laity as well 
as by the ‘ profession.’ 

I suppose we must start with the assumption that examinations 
of some sort are necessary—certainly for admission to the civil 
and public services, and the professions generally. Even the 
most bitter opponent of the present system does not, I imagine, 
desire to revert to the old principle of patronage. The possibili- 
ties of abuse in patronage are palpable and, in a democratic com- 
munity, quite indefensible. And we must also assume, I think, 
that greater co-ordination is urgently needed. The waste and 
confusion of to-day are lamentable. There are almost as many 
examinations as there are occupations. The schools and Univer- 
sities pursue their various paths with, on the whole, an incredible 
disregard of each other. It is true that the requirements of the 
Universities necessitate a certain curriculum, especially in the 
larger Public Schools, but-ef regular inter-communication there is 
very little trace. Indeed members of the Universities who do 
have dealings with the schools seem mainly occupied in putting 
up entanglements across the approaches from the one institution 
to the other. It is as if the architect of our educational structure, 
instead of designing a broad and commodious stairway with 
capacious landings leading from storey to storey, had mistaken 
the inmates for acrobats, and installed an ingenious and expensive 
system of trapdoors. 

Consider the apparatus devised by the Universities for the 
examination of schools: consider particularly the examinations 
popularly known as the ‘ Locals,’ which embrace in their opera- 
tions the large majority of the secondary schools both public and 
private. Let us take them as an example of Universit} control 
of education. The intentions of those who administer the 
* Locals ‘are admirable : for the actual working of them the adjec- 
tive is perhaps not quite so suitable. In theory the whole talent of 
a particular University is—for consideration received '—put at the 
service of any school or scholar, no matter how remote from the 
University. How does it work in practice? 
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First of all the syllabus is composed ab extra by the examining 
body. For a long time the teachers were never consulted at all. 
They weré interested parties! Recently it is only fair to say 
that their co-operation is being sought to some extent. But no 
allowance is made for widely differing types of schools. The 
assumption is that all schools are practically pursuing the same 
path. The same papers may be set and often are set for five 
hundred schools at once. The aim avowed or explicit is for 
standardisation and uniformity. The examiners do not visit the 
schools ; to teachers and taught alike they are strangers. And 
who are the examiners? Are they always the best talent that 
the University can produce? Have they all had that recent prac- 
tical experience in schools which no examiner can afford to be 
without? And it may be asked, in all seriousness, are they 
endowed with the robust health which will permit them to 
look over gigantic stacks of papers in a limited time without 
detriment to their powers of discrimination or their mental 
clearness ? 

There are, it must be admitted, great and obvious Pests 
in the ‘ Locals’ system from one point of view. Appraisement 
of merit—of a sort—becomes comparatively simple. It is largely 
a question of machinery. The organisation is indeed magnificent, 
the regulations wonderfully drawn up, and for multitude as the 
sands of the sea. They bristle with threats and warnings and 
denunciations which must have cost the authorities infinite trouble 
to elaborate. Whether they are worth it, whether it is a good 
thing for examinations to be conducted in an atmosphere of sus- 
picion and mistrust, is another matter. 

Still if organisation were education we might well rest con- 
tent, for the former could hardly be improved upon. And the 
organisation has certainly done wonders to improve the external 
side of education—the mere imparting of information. An out- 
ward efficiency has been awakened which is very impressive to 
the casual spectator. What is generically known as ‘ slackness ’ 
has almost disappeared from the schools: ‘ drive’ and ‘hustle’ 
are everywhere in evidence. It is probable that never before in 
the history of our national education has the organisation been 
more thorough, the oversight more strict, the immediate results 
more pleasing, and the labours of the teacher more arduous and 
exhausting. But in this very thoroughness there lurks a deadly 
peril. It tends inevitably to force all sorts and conditions of 


1 Received since 1917 from the State—as represented by the Board of Educa- 
tion—no longer from the schools or the pupils. 
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minds into one mould, to impress the same type and ‘form’ on 
all the human material presented to the teacher. And it is a 
pathetic commentary on the hard and unremitting labours of the 
modern schoolmaster that those of us who remember best our 
own school life are conscious that we learned much, if not most, 
from those masters to whom the inspector or examiner of to-day 
would hesitate to give a certificate of efficiency. 

Even the positive idler gave us a-chance at least to possess 
our own souls and to work out our own salvation. But how few 
secondary teachers nowadays dare leave the beaten track! How 
few headmasters dare allow experiments to be tried! If any- 
one is adventurous, it is not the teacher on the deadly verge of a 
written examination. He must work at fever heat to get the 
best possible results for his school, which is valued, as he himself 
is valued, by the successes obtained in examination. 


Now it does not require reasoned argument to prove that there 
is in this something that is destructive to education considered, 
as it ought to be considered, as the enlightenment of the spirit. 
Education is not for the moment, but for the whole of life. How 
then shall we administer this spiritual nutriment? Well, at pre- 
sent not only do we provide it in generous measure but we some- 
times force it down the throats of the young till they are near to 
choking, and then immediately insist on its being disgorged in 
order that digestion may be accurately tested. Not that way 
will you satisfy the intellectual hunger or give the food that the 
growing mind demands. Another serious result of the examina- 
tion mania is that in order to ensure that no pupils shall wander 
from the straight path they are driven in a mass like a flock of 
sheep. Now what is known as class-teaching has its merits. 
No doubt from the lips of the wise teacher it often gives valuable 
‘stimulus and inspiration. But it tends so often to degenerate into 
sheer dogmatism and the impressing of the teacher’s own opinions 
on the malleable mind of youth that it is a method not to be em- 
ployed without great circumspection. Undoubtedly it has, I 
think, succeeded in late years in promoting the cult of mediocrity 
in our midst. Surely the pontifical methods of the pulpit are not 
for the classroom. ‘It is a great thing,’ said Treitschke, ‘ to be 
the master of the younger generation ’—how great that Prussia 
whose prophet and inspirer he was has written in letters of blood 
and fire across half a continent. But pace Treitschke it is a far 
greater thing to be a fellow-learner with one’s pupils. It is in 
this particular that the regulations of the Board are likely to do 
more harm than good. They insist on the class and not the indi- 
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vidual being the unit of the examination. No doubt this pro- 
vision was inserted with the laudable intent of discouraging con- 
centration on the ‘ star’ pupil to the neglect of the remainder, but 
it will not help the ‘ original’ teacher who tries to develop all his 
pupils according to their individual bents. For the ordinary 
teacher, as for his pupils, the examination becomes an end in 
itself. His foremost duty is to pass his candidates. Of this he 
must make certain so, faras lies within his power; and in order 
to ensure success, constant rehearsals have to be carried out. So 
much is this the case that in some schools at least three weeks 
of each term are taken up with the examination : one week for 
revising, one for the examination proper, and one for going through 
the papers. The last part of this strange ritual is probably very 
wise, for after the strain and excitement of a modern examina- 
tion where an inordinate amount of writing has to be done at top 
speed, the examinees are usually too exhausted and too stale to 
be capable of further intellectual effort. It is for medical experts 
to say how far all this conduces to the physical well-being of 
the adolescent. Many parents could tell woeful tales of impaired 
health to their own children as the result. In any case it argues 
a strange conception of learning. The chief outcome of this craze 
for examinations which has infected the whole of our education 
of late years is that a new art has come into being—the art of 
examination—which is surely quite a different art from that which 
has education for its subject. It is connected not with the reality 
of knowledge but with the appearance. The crammer—lineal 
descendant of the Sophists of ancient Greece—makes it his busi- 
ness to study the idiosyncrasies of particular examiners, to under- 
stand their favourite methods, and to follow their latest develop- 
ments. He prepares in advance model answers to every con- 
ceivable question and gives them to his pupils to commit to 
memory. It is a grievous pity that the determination and in- 
genuity required for this laborious business cannot be enlisted in 
a better cause ! 

Another unedifying result of the same thing is the growth of 
a regular industry dealing with the matter, the collection and 
publication of papers set in previous years which have a very 
wide circulation in the schools and elsewhere. And who shall 
blame the purveyors of this ‘literature’ ? Even education com- 
mittees have been known to provide such helps for their pupil- 
teachers out cf public funds! Read the advertisements of reput- 
able publishers, and you will see lists of textbooks and editions 
of great authors recommended as ‘ suitable for such and such an 
examination.’ 
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One may purchase for a trifling sum a Hamlet—nay, a very 
wilderness of Hamlets—prepared and predigested-and served up 
as ‘suitable for the Locals.’ Hamlet— 


Checked by a bondman, all his faults observed, . 
Set in a notebook, learned and conned by rote, 


his character contrasted and compared with I know not what other 
creations of the poet, every phrase an@ sentence explained to the 
last jot and tittle, nothing left to the imagination, all the poetry 
drained by pedants, and all the fancy shrivelling away in the 
dissections of the dryasdust, what has he to offer to the aspiring 
candidate for distinction in the ‘Locals’ ? 1 do not know how 
this advertisement of editions of great authors as ‘ suitable for the 
examinations’ strikes others: no one ever seems to have pro- 
tested before, the very Universities are offenders through their 
own presses—but to me it seems a positive insult to learning and 
an effectual bar to any claim of ours to rank as an educated nation. 
But what need of further argument? Success in a written exami- 
nation conducted for a number of schools at the same time by exter- 
nal examiners depends on the pupil subduing his own personality 
to that of his teacher, on his echoing his instructor or his text- 
book, and on his ability to collect with practised rapidity the veriest 
scum and froth of knowledge floating on the surface of the mind. 
And this is the way we test intelligence ! 

_In any case and in any considerations the appraisement of 
intelligence in the young and immature is a difficult and delicate 
art—it is an ‘immaterial’ for which we have as yet devised no 
scale and invented no footrule, and the attempt to carry it out 
through an external examination is doomed to unsuccess. Wit- 
ness the school ‘failures’ who have proved so often to be the 
‘very salt of the earth. And apart from the wastefulness and 
, futility of the whole thing, what are we to say of the moral ques- 
tion involved? It is difficult to speak with moderation here— 
indeed I am not sure that it is right ta try. What can scholars 
do but work for ‘ distinctions ’ and ‘ honours’ and ‘ classes’ and 
‘ prizes’ when these glittering baits are displayed so temptingly 
before them? ‘To vanquish one’s neighbour in the form list, to 
be at the top of one’s class, to score mast marks in an examina- 
tion—what are these but the principles—and have we not here 
the practice—required to make a first-class profiteer, a successful 
man of business in the after years who will ruthlessly eliminate 
all rivals, found his own fortune on the beggary of others, and 
bulk conspicuous in the list ef Birthday Honours at the last? 
The examination system is the very centre and focus of the whole 
hateful competitive régime. 
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Is this the way to promote that disinterested love of learning 
of which Dante spoke? Is it not rather to foster the rankest 
growths of egotism and individualism and to give full play to those 
anti-social tendencies which are as conspicuous in higff places to- 
day as in the, most depraved and vicious purlieus of the com- 
munity? How shall we encourage in this manner the spirit of 
sympathy and co-operation so much needed for the reconstruction 
of our civilisation? Will the Board’s present regulations 
provide for us a way? Not, I think, as they stand, though 
they undoubtedly mark a great advance on any official plan put 
forward before. The representation of teachers on the examin- 
ing bodies, the permission for schools to be examined en their 
own syllabus, and the consultation with teachers on the merits 
of their pupils, all these are steps in the right direction. 

But there is no certainty that the examinations will not still 
tend to depress originality in the school and discourage experi- 
ment; there is no provision against unlimited competition and 
‘orders_of merit’ and /individualism) generally. With great 
humility therefore I venture. to indicate another solution differ- 
ing in important details from that outlined by the Board, but not 
alien, I think, from the principles which underlie their plan. It 
has at any rate the merit of being comparatively simple, and I 
believe it to be perfectly feasible. It would also serve to bind 
together the schools and the Universities in a more intimate con- 
nexion than has ever been the case before. 

I will call it, following a suggestion of Professor Geddes, the 
regional system. Let all secondary schools in a given area be 
grouped round their regional University. Thanks to the growth 
of the modern Universities there would be very little difficulty in 
this arrangement. A committee appointed conjointly by the 
University and the schools would choose a panel of examiners. 
These examiners should travel round their area during the course 
of the school year, visiting in turn each school that desires to 
present candidates for a certificate of attainment—we will call 
it the school certificate. No school should be compelled ta pre- 
sent candidates, but it is difficult to believe that any school would 
forbear. Each school should be left free to select, within wide 
limits, that type of education which, acting on the best avail- 
able advice, it cansiders most suitable for its locality. The tra- 
velling examiners—examiners on assize we may call them—when 
they visited a particular school would first inspect the ‘ dossier’ 
or complete school record of any boy who desired a certificate— 
and it would be of the utmost importance that this dossier should 
be carefully kept for every pupil in the school—would then be 
shown the actual work done in the preceding two years by the 
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candidate, consult with the head of the school and also with 
various members of the staff, and then by oral questioning and 
a few written papers satisfy themselves as to his capabilities. The 
certificate could then be granted or withheld. This document 
should be an Open Sesame to any University and also free the 
candidate from the preliminary test for entrance into any pro- 
fessional body. Once this certificate is obtained—and most candi- 
dates should obtain it by the age of sixteen years—the pupil should 
be free to pursue at the school that study which he most affects 
or which will be most useful to him in his future career. To 
guard against too narrow specialisation subsidiary subjects would 
be encouraged. It matters very little what branch of learning 
is pursued so long as it is studied con amore. And there I think 
we must trust the schools absolutely. Once we begin to impose 
conditions and tests and external compulsion, true learning 
disappears. 

An important principle to be laid down from the start would 
be that no one should be an examiner who had not been recently 
a teacher in a school, and who did not at some time intend to 
revert to teaching. And incidentally could not the same rule be 
applied to inspectors, even the most august? There are or have 
been happy countries where a man might be Minister of Eduea- 
tion one day and an assistant master the next. Such a consum- 
mation is so magnificent that I am afraid it would be regarded 
as Utopian here, but how great and beneficent the revolution if 
it were achieved! But is there the smallest practical objection 
to applying the principle as above to examiners and inspectors and 
‘impermanent ’ officials of the Board? The man who rings the 
bell, says the proverb, cannot march in the procession. True, 
when he is actually ringing, but what prevents him, after a reason- 
able amount of sound has been evoked, from handing the bell to 
another and then falling in and walking humbly in the ranks 
among those he marshalled before? 

By similar methods the promising pupils from the elementary 
would be drafted into the secondary schools, and there would be 
provision made for regular interchange of teachers. 

Tn this way competition would be practically eliminated—there 
would be no first class or second class or order of merit—no marks, 
no prizes, nothing but a plain and simple testamur to the effect 
that A. B. had passed a particular stage on the road of learning 
and was fully competent to enter on the next. What more would 
be required? If the schools could not under such conditions give 
that general education to their pupils which should be the inherit- 
ance of every child in a civilised country in the twentieth century, 
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then schools are unnecessary and expensive encumbrances of the 
land. Another merit of the scheme would be that those teachers 
who desired to foster the cultivation of crafts and of artistic pur- 
suits generally would have the chance to develop the appreciation 
of beauty in their pupils without feeling that they were spoiling 
their chances of passing in the ‘necessary ’ subjects now ruthlessly 
demanded. Who knows that we might not see the inhabitants 
of our cities and our villages recapturing the ancient civic pride, 
and the former love of comeliness and order and dignity in their 
surroundings? Why have we not builders who can really build, 
masons who feel the dignity and beauty of their work, craftsmen 
in a word who are creators and not mere reproducers ? 

I have dealt with examinations hitherto as affecting secondary 
schools only, but of course the same principles will apply to all 
types of educational institutions. Secondary schools, as Mr. 
Fisher has told us, hold the key to the position, and if we can 
only exorcise the spirit of competition in them there is great hope 
that it may disappear in time everywhere. There remains the 
problem how to select from among those who desire to enter the 
public services and the professions. Here it is obvious that there 
must be some sort of competition, but the competition might be 
reduced to very small] limits. If each candidate were required, as 
w condition of ‘sitting,’ to have received a school certificate en- 
dorsed, as to the particular qualifications required, by a recom- 
mendation from his school, if his school record were summarised 
and inspected, and confidential testimonials to character \sub- 
mitted, it would be comparatively easy to arrange an examination 
in which the requisite knowledge could be gauged and each candi- 
date given an opportunity to show his capacity for original research 
of some kind, no matter how humble. He would thus be thrown 
on his own resources entirely. No mere amassing of information, 
no subservience to another’s opinion would help him here. Very 
few papers would be needed, but very good examiners. Some 
provision would have to be made for those few candidates who 
had been prevented by ill health or other cogent reason from 
attendance at a secondary school ; and obviously the reform could 
not be carried out in its entirety till every child in the land had 
been given the chance to obtain its indefeasible right—that which 
Ibsen put forward as the prerogative of all—the education of 
a ‘nobleman.’ But that is exactly what we are looking to Mr. 
Fisher to achieve. 


Such in the merest outline is the suggested scheme. There 
are no doubt many details to fit into the framework, which have 
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of set purpose been omitted here. To make arrangements for all 
eventualities would be foreign to the whole conception of the 
. scheme. 

Its chief merit, if it has a merit, is that it possesses plasticity 
and admits of possibilities of growth and adaptation. For the 
law of growth is the law of life, and therefore the law of education. 


\E. SHarwoop Sir. 
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WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


Ir unrest could be allayed by examination and diagnosis it would 
~ certainly be satisfactorily dissipated at the present moment. It 
is the era of Reports emanating from all quarters, but focussing 
on Social Problems, and of these Reports a large number are 
specially devoted to women. There is the Report of the Glad- 
stone Committee, the War Cabinet Committee’s Report on Women 
in Industry, the Report of the Women’s Employment Committee 
to the Ministry of Reconstruction, and that on Women in the Civil 
Service from the same Ministry—only to mention those published 
during June 1919. Women: their capacities, their opportunities, 
the place they can take in the various openings of employment, 
educational, industrial, clerical or commercial, form the popular 
theme. 

Which means that the Nation’s necessity is women’s oppor- 
tunity. Politicians and Preachers, Economists and Employers, 
Leaders of Labour and Capitalists, all in their own tongues press 
on us the need for increased output. We are viewing every factor 
which goes to make up production, and of these greater efficiency 
on the part of the producers is one of the most important. The 
recognition that national efficiency is constituted by that of each 
individual member of the community underlies the inquiries into 
Education, Hausing, Wages, Hours and Conditions which descend 
on us like Alice’s Wonderland Pack of Cards. The equal claims 
of every human being are impressed on us by the Archbishops’ 
Committee: are involved in Coal Commission deliberations, in 
Industrial Conference Reports, and in every investigation into 
Unrest. It is forced on us as a business proposition that we shall 
go under unless we make the best use of our resources. Theo- 
retical admissions that rudimentary education, insufficient food, 
and bad housing produce inefficiency are being translated into 
practical proposals by a people which realises that to cramp the 
life of the individual is ta penalise the. State. 

In such a review it is obvious that special attention will be 
given to the position of women. Before the war their work had 
been hedged round by limitations: present not only in industry 
where they were superadded to the disabilities already described 
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as affecting large classes of workers, but fettering them wherever 
employed. A sex bar closed many openings to them and con- 
demned them, where admitted, to lower earnings and special 
restrictions. But the War changed all. The men went to the 
Front, leaving their work to be carried on at home, and women 
filled the gaps. Women doctors took the place of the medical 
men called up. In banking and in commerce women became 
men’s substitutes. Both in the Civil Service and outside it they 
took over a vast amount of clerical work. They lightened the 
difficulties of Transport by volunteering as motor drivers, lift 
attendants and omnibus conductors. In industry they were to 
be found in every grade of labour, from skilled engineering pro- - 
cesses to the work of navvies or gas stokers. The value of their 
services during the war has been undoubted and has raised paeans 
of praise, but national gratitude will not carry us far. What 
waits decision is to what extent war-expansion of women’s work 
has changed pre-war estimates : whether these were or were not 
dictated by State interests : whether or no production is hindered 
by grading women’s labour and treating them as a class apart. 
Sentiment will not enter into a matter which has to be decided 
on what makes for State efficiency and on that alone. 

What are the differences between the labour of men and 
women? ‘To what extent are they removable and to what extent 
permanent? That is the question which confronts us, which war- 
experience is called in to solve. 

Take first the question of physical strength. The extent to 
which women’s labour has been utilised in heavy and arduous 
work is very great. A glance down the list of trades in which 
substitution has taken place shows their presence in iron and 
steel works, chemical works, brick-yards and gas works, lifting 
weights, pushing trolleys, climbing stacks, cleaning boilers, and 
the photographs exhibited at the Imperial War Museum of women 
at work bear graphic evidence to the extent of their penetration 
into processes previously regarded as beyond their strength. 
‘Women have shown a quite unsuspected capacity for labouring 
work pure and simple,’ says the Women’s Employment Com- 
mittee. In some instances it is true that womenof special physical 
strength were chosen, but this was the exception rather than 
the rule. Judged by any pre-war assumption the arms they thrust 
into the breach ought to have been broken like the heroine’s of 
the old Scottish story, but they held their own. 

Several causes operated. Their previous exclusion had been 
largely the result of custom, an arbitrary exclusion not calculated 
on any physical test. The rise in wages, which, so far as the 
munition workers were concerned, exceeded the extra cost of 
living, put warm clothing and proper nourishment within their 
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reach, and they were not handicapped to the same extent as before 
by a purchasing power so limited that they could not fit them- 
selves for physical strain. Another largely contributory cause 
was that of more efficiency on the part of the management. The 
stimulus of war needs led to the introduction of all sorts of labour- 
saving appliances neglected before, to the use of lifting tackle 
for heavy weights, of trolleys and railways for their transport. 
Mechanical assistance was properly laid under contribution to 
lighten physical effort. It is true that machinery costs money 
and has led to expenses being entailed by the employment of 
women which were not incurred in the case of men. It will not 
do, however, to treat this expense as proving a permanent feminine 
disability. Expense in labour-saving machinery is an investment 
and not a loss. In the great majority of cases we have “ 
nationally very stupid and slow in calling science in to lighten the 
strain of work. Stimulus to invention and the introduction of 
mechanical appliances was badly needed if labour was not to be 
permanently wasted and misapplied. War necessities supplied 
the stimulus. The fact that women’s employment was the motive 
added one more to the instances in which measures necessary for 
industrial well-being have touched men through women. In the 
past an appeal to public sympathy when the sufferings of women 
were involved has given the support necessary to carry one 
ameliorative Factory measure after another, and men have 
achieved protection as co-workers with women. Those who 
inspired or drafted our laws no doubt realised that more was 
involved than the prevention of individual suffering, but popular 
support was a matter of heart not head—women must be looked 
after, men could look after themselves: the operation of which 
principle is recorded in the accounts of conditions in some of the 
worst of our coal mines. Now it is seen that the human appeal 
coincides with every consideration of national efficiency and that if 
production is to overtake and keep pace with present needs every 
producer must be equally ‘ looked after.’ 

The extent to which women may take advantage of the situa- 
tion thus created will be influenced by many considerations, but 
the fact that war experience has revealed their unexpected capacity 
for physical exertion coupled with the national need to economise 
human energy by calling science to its aid shows that where differ- 
ences in bodily strength exist they are increasingly removable. 
The progress of scientific equipment is fast replacing strength by 
dexterity, says the Report of the Women’s Employment Com- 
mittee. 

Apart from the sheer bodily exertion involved in labouring 
work there is the question of women’s power of physical endur- 
ance.” Are differences in staying power sufficient to handicap 
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women? This is a consideration affecting prt eee clerical 
work, and teaching, not industry alone. 

There are statements that women are worse time-keepers than 
men, that they are more liable to absence owing to ill-health, 
that they require more supervision than is needed by the other 
sex, and that heavy industrial expense is entailed én the manage- 
ment by the obligation to provide them with Canteens, Nurses, 
Rest-rooms and all the amenities of welfare. 

So far as the need for supervision is concerned, such state- 
ments are difficult to reconcile with other evidence which claims 
‘ care and tractability ’ in the character of girls as opposed to boys, 
and compliments women on their conscientiousness and indus- 
try. The explanation of this conflict of opinions lies mainly in 
the management. The old story of the minister whose clerk con- 
sulted him as to the steps to be taken when members of the 
congregation slept gives us the moral. This is a case of ‘wake 
the preacher.’ It is difficult to overestimate the success which 
depends on intelligent management and on the character of super- 
vision which owes as much to heart as to head. We are only 
beginning to realise what may be the results of ‘ vocational selec- 
tion’ which will obtain as good result from 35 workers whose 
idiosyncrasies are adapted to their job as from 125 who have no 
special aptitude for the work in hand. But every organiser knows 
the power of sympathy and character, and the comparison which 
can be made between the output of one room or factory where 
the management is popular with that where constant friction 
subsists. The moral is the same, be it for men or women. 

‘There has also been a tendency to try women’s labour very 
highly and to apply standards unthought of in the case of men. 
Some employers who welcomed its advent into processes pre- 
viously barred have considered it as an untapped source of 
economies. Women have been praised for their superior patience 
under the strain of monotony and yet reproached for lack of 
initiative. Now to quote the Women’s Employment Committee, 
‘No employer can expect to have it both ways—a woman whose 
resourcefulness is dulled by excessive routine is not in the most 
favourable situation to respond to an emergency.’ It must also 
be remembered that the often abnormal conditions of the War 
led to their being employed for periods and under conditions which 
would prejudice any test. 

’ The plea that extra expense is entailed on the management 
by the requirements of ‘ Welfare’ vanishes when we remember 
that this system is merely a development of that side of legisla- 
tion which aims at health-saving by improving conditions of work. 
The health of both sexes is of equal importance and no reason 
can be given for exposing men to bad hygienic conditions and 
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safeguarding their co-workers. Well-cooked food, arrangements 
for disposing of outdoor garments, proper rest-rooms and an 
efficient staff of nurses and doctors are essential for both sexes, 
and the developments of the system taken in conjunction with 
the growth of Works Committees which will give the workers 
influence in their control is one of the predominant features of 
the present desire for efficiency. The demand for these acces- 
sories. to workplaces has. long been put forward by organised 
wemen workers. They are looked on by the best employers as 
an essential part of a well-equipped factory and no expenses en- 
tailed -by their institution can properly be confined to women 
workers alone. 

The facts as to women’s time-keeping and the greater incidence 
of sickness in their case when compared with that of men bring 
us to the consideration of one direction in which their labour is 
heavily handicapped. Throughout the whole range of employ- 
ment domestic duties devolve on women from which men are free. 
Punctuality is not easy when every sort of home claim has to be 
settled before home is left, and health is not readily maintained 
in the case of those who are really living two lives and meeting 
two sets of demands. The fact that industrial experiments in 
stopping pre-breakfast work have had the immediate effect of 
improving the returns of women’s time-keeping shows how largely 
domestic duties affect their labour, though this particular applica- 
tion of the limitation of hours is not held to be convenient by the 
workers, and will probably be superseded by other experiments 
in arrangement of hours. 

War experience has been insufficient and medical research has 
not yet gone far enough to give us the exact relations of fatigue 
to health, but we know that excessive work induces ill-health 
and inefficiency and, in the words of the War Cabinet Cammittee’s 
Majority Report, unduly long hours are commercially futile. 
Where men, as in the case of the miners, have put legal limits 
to their hours of employment, they have registered an eight hours’ 
day. The ten and ten-and-a-half hours’ day permitted for women 
by the Factory Act was even before the War marked down by 
public opinion as too long, and in many trades shortened in prac- 
tical working. Varying suggestions as to the hours which can 
be effectively worked ranging from about forty to forty-eight a 
week are being brought forward by Employers, Trade Unions and 
Committees, but the tendency is to make no distinction between 
the hours of men and women, and the Bill which is the outcome 
of the Government's pledge to the Industrial Conference proposes 
® maximum 48 hours week for all persons employed on a contract 
of service irrespective of sex. The same principle is maintained 
in the decision of the recent Labour Conference at Washington 
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which proposes to fix an 8 hours day and a 48 hours week for 
industry by international agreement. 

Having ruled out any necessity for the grading of women’s 
labour on grounds of strength or endurance, there remains the 
question of intellectual capacity and of women’s power to cope 
on equal terms with men in highly skilled work or that requiring 
mental attainments. In the past there was no opportunity for 
comparing the work of the skilled man and woman since skill 
in a man connoted long years of apprenticeship and highly techni- 
cal training such as no woman ever received. That day is pass- 
ing ; work is becoming more and more sub-divided and the training 
on individual processes is taking the place of all-round training, 
a fact which makes it easier to draw a moral from war-experience. 
For, during the War women have taken the place of men in 
skilled work. Though without apprenticeship and with no back- 
ground of training such as the skilled worker used to receive they 
cannot be compared with the all-round skilled male worker of the 
past, yet, quickly trained for certain operations, they have met 
the requirements of modern industry with remarkable success. 
The Home Office Memorandum which was largely quoted by the 
Women’s. Employment Committee gives examples of their ability 
to perform work of the highest skill and precision. In a tool fac- 
tory as turners on milling cutters working to limits of .01 mms., 
on a thread-milling machine with no limits, the work required 
being dead accurate, and ‘in electrical works women are chasing 
external and-internal threads on electrical filling, machining end 
plates of magnetos to a limit of 0.0002 and grinding tapers on 
pole pieces to a limit of 0.001,’ while their delicacy of touch, 
superior cleanliness and greater quickness in training are extolled 
in evidence before the War Cabinet Committee. 

Moreover, since the War has shown that they are able to 
direct and control the wark of others as full managers in shell, 
cartridge and filling factories, and the end of the War will release 
them for other and similar posts in non-munition factories, their 
success will undoubtedly create a large demand for their employ- 
ment in this capacity. 

If the War tested women’s work in Industry, it tested still 
more their capacity in the world of clerical and commercial work 
into which a far larger proportion of women entered. In the 
Civil Service alone, excluding the Post Office, there were nearly 
twenty employed at the end of the War for every one before, while 
in Industry proper the proportion was only a little over four as 
against three. In clerical and commercial work as in Industry 
we find that they have ‘ invaded all grades of Employment,’ acting 
a3 Managers and Heads of Departments. Even in the Civil 
Service, where certain posts have been looked on as men’s preserve 
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and women have not been admitted to the Class I. examination, 
“women have in certain Departments undertaken duties of the 
Class I. standard during the greater part of the war period and 
have been found to perform these duties to the satisfaction of the 
Heads of the Departments in which they are employed.’ 

The Report on the Machinery of Government Committee which 
met under Lord Haldane’s chairmanship is that in which these 
words occur, and one of the strongest passages in the Report is 
that in which we are told of the loss to the public service entailed 
by its deprivation of a vast store of knowledge, experience and 
fresh ideas, some of which would for particular purposes have been 
far more valuable and relevant than those of even the ablest of 
the men in the Civil Service, because of the absence of any sub- 
stantial recourse to the services of women in the administrative 
Staffs of Departments. 

It is sometimes urged that the establishment of the rate for 
the job in the case of women will increase segregation by sex in 
workplaces. The managements will effect economies by the em- 
ployment of one sex only in a factory or workshop, the expense 
of separate provision for men and women being thus avoided. 
This is not an argument which seems to present serious difficulty. 
Where women have special aptitude for any class of work the 
counterbalancing advantages of their-employment will be sufficient 
when all artificial handicaps on their labour are removed to lead 
to their entrance to any work for which they are fitted. More- 
over, there is no disadvantage to the State or to the worker in 
the existence of a purely man’s or purely woman’s factory, pro- 
viding equality of opportunity exists. A more important argu- 
ment advanced is that women’s labour is not of the permanent 
quality of men’s, since marriage cuts across their employed life, 
so that employers cannot in the majority of cases count on unin- 
terrupted service from women workers. But the great proportion 
of labour is in any case a shifting quantity ; the majority of workers 
do not remain throughout life in the same employ. The essential 
is that all labour should be so trained, educated and paid that it 
shall be completely efficient during the period of employment. 
Confronted with conditions in which they are treated as ‘cheap 
labour ’ and can never hope to excel, it is little wonder that even 
the temporary escape, which is all that marriage offers to many 
women workers, should loom large on their horizon. Qualifica- 
tions which will enable them to obtain the highest rewards for 
their labour while at work will help to secure their best service 
during employment ; will militate against ill-considered and hasty 
marriages, and put in a safer economic position the increased 
number of women who, owing to war ravages among the male 
population, have no prospect of married life. These are the women 
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who will be drawn on in the limited number of cases in which 
a prolonged training for a trade is essential... Women have special 
aptitude for such work as that of scientific-instrument making, 
for example, and could be employed with great benefit to the 
trade when their efficiency had been secured. 

But in touching on the question of marriage and of mother- 
hood we have arrived at the crux of the whole situation, and have 
to face the most important element in the raising and stabilisa- 
tion of Women’s Employment. The conclusion that the great 
source of supply afforded by women’s labour can be freely drawn on 
with advantage to the State provided that all artificial handicaps 
on its producing and purchasing power are removed and women 
are given equality of education, training and opportunity with 
men is not unqualified. It involves full consideration of a handi- 
cap which is not artificial and which constitutes one of the most 
serious problems of the future. Allusion has been made to the 
double duties of care of home and employment outside it devolv- 
ing on all women who work. In many instances this burden will 
be lightened or removed by placing women’s labour on an equal 
footing with that of men. The girl or woman whose inadequate 
pay forces her to spend every spare minute in mending and making 
her clothes or in engrossing household cares may be given the 
same immunity as her male co-workers by a higher purchasing 
power, but there remain the cases in which service to the State 
can be better performed than by ‘Employment ’—that service 
which is involved by adequate care for the children. This end 
cannot be arrived at by a system of day nurseries and factory 
and other créches which enable the mother to continue in ‘ em- 
ployment’ while her highest and best work devolves on others. 
As a War-time measure the number of such créches was largely 
increased in order to further the employment of married women. 
But if we put aside all arguments as to the value of safeguarding 
home life and the effect on society of deliberately undermining 
one of its greatest strongholds, we are still confronted by medical 
evidence to show that instead of ministering to a sane and happy 
childhood these places are calculated to induce mental and physical 
inefficiency. ‘Medical men who have special experience of 
children’s diseases have a great fear of the bad effects of the aggre- 
gation of little children in institutions, not only owing to the spread 
of the ordinary infectious diseases, but also to the danger of the 
spread of catarrhal infection causing many of the children to be in a 
chronic state of poor health,’ says the Medical Officer for Sheffield 
in a report on day nurseries for the children of munition workers 
in 1917. His opinion received almost unanimous support from 
the medical officers of the great towns of England and Wales, 
créches being tolerated only as ‘a regrettable necessity ’ of the War 
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which should terminate with peace. At the worst the day nursery 
is absolutely pernicious in its overcrowded segregation of the 
poor little atoms of humanity who for their best development 
require individual care and kisses—at the best they are a ‘ make- 
shift.’ ‘The proper place for the little child is its home, and in 
a well-organised community it should be made possible for every 
mother to stay at home to look after her little children.’ This is 
Dr. John Robertson’s summing up of the case for the children. 

Now the admission of this principle already exists in much 
legislation at home and abroad. Prohibition of work after child- 
birth from periods varying in different countries from four to 
eight weeks is the rule, and there is also acceptance of the co- 
incident obligation by which compensation is given to those thus 
debarred from self-support by schemes of maternity insurance, 
grants, and in some cases ful! payment of the wage sacrificed. The 
sources of the payments differ. Sometimes, as here, the schemes 
are contributory; in others, as in France, they are paid from 
public money, and in the new South African scheme they are made 
from funds veted by Parliament. In most cases the principle 
involved is rather that of the value of motherhood to the State 
than the principle of compensation for loss, and schemes for 
clinics, the training and supply of midwives, and medical assist- 
ance at child-birth are usually present. All are rudimentary and 
insufficient, but invaluable in the basis they give for development. 
They are co-ordinated by the proposals of the Washington Labour 
Conference for an international prohibition of women’s work for 
six weeks after childbirth with payment sufficient for full and 
healthy maintenance. These payments are to be provided either 
by the State or by insurance with the additional benefit of free 
attendance from a doctor or midwife. 

Having once accepted the principle—first that the double 
burden of home duties and work outside cannot be imposed with- 
out grave and far-reaching mischief, and second, that the claims 
of the children as future citizens outweigh the claims of ‘ Employ- 
ment,’ we must face the logical consequences. Care of the chil- 
dren by the mother must not cease at periods varying from four 
to eight weeks, but should be continued till they are of an age 
to care far themselves, and this can only be achieved by a pro- 
vision which will enable the mother to remain at home while 
the children need her supervision. There is no doubt that great 
impetus has been given to the agitation for State provision by 
our War innovation of pensions to the widows of soldiers, by 
which the mother receives a weekly pension of 26s. 8d., with 10s. 
for the first child, 7s. 6d. for the second, and 6s. each for the 
others. The system of pensions identified with the name of Judge 
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Neil, which obtains in several American States, is also much 
quoted, since it is based on the principle of provision for widows 
and deserted wives in cases where they are mothers of children 
under school age. The plan is very popular in this country, not 
only with Labour, but with medical and expert authorities, and 
is recommended both by the Women’s Employment Committee 
and the Majority Report of the War Cabinet Committee, while 
its details are explained in an excellent pamphlet published by 
the Local Government Board. These schemes are good so far 
as they go, but their limitation to homes where the father is absent 
cannot be logically defended. It is fallacious to assume that the 
earnings of the father in industrial and commercial employment 
are adequate to support a family. In this country of anomalies 
we have the recognition—in the income tax by differentiation for 
@ married man as against a bachelor, and rebate of 401. per year 
for each child—that incomes below a certain limit must receive 
different tréatment when the question of dependency is involved. 
Yet on incomes below that limit we expect provision for the chil- 
dren to be made out of the father’s earnings. In the interests 
of the State all children alike require equal nourishment and care. 
Admit as we may that in some cases wages have increased to an 
amount which is not altogether absorbed by the additional cost 
of living (which in September 1919 stood at 120 per cent. above 
the pre-war standard) the fact remains that they are not and can- 
not be based on family needs. An employer does not calculate 
the number of a man’s children in his remuneration and the 
bachelor and the father of many children alike receive the rate 
for the job. As to this there is no ground for complaint, since 
the value of the work and not the family ties of the individual 
are the employer’s business. The efficiency and well-being of 
our next generation of citizens is the business of the State. 
Captains of industry should bear their share in provision for the 
children, not as individual employers, but as citizens of a great 
nation. 

Two arguments have been advanced against some form of 
State provision which shall enable the working mother to with- 
draw from the competition of the labour market. It has been 
urged that such provision would detract from the sense of parental 
responsibility and injure home life. But it is clear that a system 
which penalises motherhood by forcing a woman to choose between 
leaving her home to obtain sufficient nourishment for her children 
or accepting the alternative of rearing them on entirely inadequate 
earnings is indefensible. The other argument urged is that such 
provision would have a detrimental effect on wages. “This argu- 
ment is a serious one, but both arguments are largely discounted 
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by the fact that they have already been used against Free Meals 
and Free Schooling and against every precedent for State inter- 
vention undertaken with a view to equalising opportunity for poor 
families. : 

Mr. Seebohm Rowntree meets these arguments by a scheme 
in which State provision would be limited to families where there 
are more than three children. He proposes that the allowance 
should be 3s. for every additional child (a sum which is equivalent 
to 1s. 6d. before the war), but that calculation was only based 
on a 25 per cent. rise in cost of living and not 120 per cent. ; 
concurrently he proposes to make the father’s provision for the 
small family possible by a rise in wages obtained by minimum 
wages fixed for all industries and based on the cost of living. He 
bases the rise not on the value of the work to the employer, but 
on the needs of a small family. He estimates the minimum wage 
required by a man with a family of three children at a weekly 
sum of 35s. 3d. in 1914; the equivalent to which sum is now 
about 75s. How far the general standard of wages falls below 
this limit has lately been demonstrated in the rates published 
during the struggle between the National Union of Railwaymen 
and the Government. 

We have then before us differing proposals whose aim is to 
carry the principle adopted in our income tax, by which the State 
gives most favoured treatment to the family, into a scheme which 
shall embrace the larger need. Some schemes tackle the question 
by endowing the mother; some by proposing pensions for the 
children; while others, carrying to its ultimate conclusion the 
principle that the individual wage is based only on the individual 
need, would pension both mother and child. Thus the Women’s 
Employment Committee proposes for consideration the benefit 
which might accrue to the nation if compensation equivalent to 
her net earnings were offered to the mother of children under cr 
of school age who would otherwise seek employment. Mrs. Sidney 
Webb, in her Minority Report to the War Cabinet Committee, 
suggested a Children’s Fund, from which allowances on the scale 
of the war separation allowance should be payable to the mothers 
of all the households of the United Kingdom during the period 
of the children’s economic dependence. A report prepared by a 
committee formed at the suggestion of Miss Eleanor Rathbone 
proposed a scheme of pensions which would embrace both mother 
and child, while the latter was under five years of age. 

The scheme of the Women’s Employment Committee is 
limited to ‘Employment,’ industrial, clerical and commercial. 
Mrs. Sidney Webb’s proposals are general in their application, 
as are those of the Rathbone Committee. Mr. Rowntree’s scheme 
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involves equal treatment for all families, on the assumption how- 
ever that the State provision would be only claimed by those 
who needed it. 

There is also the widest variation in the rough estimates of 
cost involved by the different schemes. Mrs. Webb computes that 
something like 250 millions annually would be required. The 
Rathbone Committee estimates 271 millions, much of which would 
be recoverable by payments to an. endowment fund based on a 
sliding scale. Mr. Rowntree, without taking into account the 
cost in the rise of wages essential to his scheme, gives a rough 
estimate of 11 millions per annum if the allowances were claimed 
by all; 8 millions if only claimed by families presumably needing 
assistance. Now the Government alone has full material for an 
estimate and the need for inquiry is pressed not only by Labour ; 
the request of the Joint Standing Industrial Committee of 
Women’s Organisations that inquiry. be at once undertaken is 
supported by the Government’s own Committees appointed to 
report and advise. The Women’s Employment Committee and 
the Minority Report of the War Cabinet Committee alike urge the 
establishment of a commission. 

The propositions with which we are confronted are then these : 
that the artificial restrictions which prevent women from com- 
peting with men in the Labour Market on equal terms should 
be removed; while those who have maternal duties to perform 
which conflict with the claims of ‘employment’ should be enabled 
to withdraw from the Labour Market and give undivided service 
to their homes and children. It appears that there is sufficient 
evidence to justify immediate proposals for a system of pensions 
in cases where the mother is the sole support of the family—the 
father having been withdrawn by death or some form of dis- 
ablement. But in view of the fact that a man’s wage is not 
based on family needs and is frequently insufficient to maintain 
the children needed by the nation, a Government Commission 
should be set up to inquire into and report on the best method 
of dealing with the needs of mother and child. 

This is the vital issue—that a satisfactory alternative to 
employment should be offered by the State to those of its women 
citizens whose present choice lies between staying at home to 
rear their children with purchasing power unequal to the task, 
or shouldering a double duty and competing handicapped in the 
Labour Market with grave consequences to their own efficiency 
and to the healthy development of the next generation. 

It is natural to regard with dismay any proposal to increase 
our financial burdens, but the admission that we can no longer 
afford to neglect any means of furthering our national efficiency 
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is generally accepted. Among the claims on national expenditure 
we have to distinguish between extravagance and paying invest- 
ment, and it is submitted that the proposals of this article will 
fall into the latter category. 

In the words of Mr. Rowntree, we admit ‘ grave practical 
difficulties,’ but it is between ‘ difficulty and disaster’ that the 


choice lies, 
GERTRUDE M. TUCKWELL. 
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RUSSIA IN DISRUPTION 


(I) 
THE RED ARMY AS IT REALLY IS TO-DAY‘ 


Arter what has occurred in Russia during the last two months 
there can be no doubt that the Bolsheviks have now at their 
disposal a very serious military force. How long will this force 
remain in their hands a docile weapon before being turned against 
themselves? This is a purely political question not entering into 
the scope of the present article. 

Having grasped the reins of power, Lenin and his confederates 
immediately found themselves faced by the desperate necessity 
of fighting for their life against an ever-tightening ring of deter- 
mined enemies. ‘The need for a powerful regular army was 
evident. The decisian to create it dates probably from the day 
when the Bolshevik deputation was forced to accept the Brest- 
Litovsk ultimatum of the arrogant German. 

The Bolsheviks by their pernicious agitation had done their 
utmost to demilitarise swiftly the armed millions of Tsarist 
Russia. When they came into power, the last vestiges of dis- 
cipline disappeared from the revolutionised masses. The soldiers, 
throwing away their arms, surged back in shameless haste, their 

1 The futility of the Allies’ policy towards Russia was set forth in the 
opening article of the July 1919 issue of The Nineteenth Century and After, 
entitled ‘The.Peace according to Versailles—1919.’ The writer therein urged 
that, effectually to intervene, the Allied Powers must ‘declare war against the 
Bolsheviks in Russia and take the field against them with a large, well-equipped 
Allied Army, munitioned with aeroplanes, tanks, howitzers, machine-guns, and 
all other instruments of war’: and he went on to deride the popular stories 
then afloat about ‘Koltchak, Denikin, or any other leader or force now in 
Russia being on the point of restoring that vast, distraught land to peace and 
order.’ Unhappily a weak compromise was recommended and adopted—that 
of sending munitions and good wishes to the Anti-Bolshevik forces in Russia. 
As a result of that compromise, a large, very powerful Red Army has, as the 
writer of the present article shows, come into being. The resistance of Koltchak 
and Denikin has melted away. Baku, with its large British interests, is likely 
to be threatened gravely within the next few months; also, perhaps, Poland 
and Finland. As for the munitions which we doled ont in 1919, these are now, 
considerably, the booty of Kameneff’s victorious forces.—Ep. The Nineteenth 
Century and After. 
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one idea being to get home and not to fight. The Bolshevik- 
usurpers disposed only of small bands of armed workmen and 
hooligans sufficient to terrorise the non-resisting bourgeois ele- 
ments but unable to stand against a disciplined, regular body 
of troops. 

The respite accorded to the Bolsheviks by the Brest-Litovsk 
Treaty permitted them to begin the organisation of their new 
army without being subject to immediate enemy pressure. In 
1917 and in the beginning of 1918. the anti-Bolsheviks were not 
powerful enough to inconvenience greatly the Bolshevik direct- 
ing centre. The greatest difficulty was in the anti-militarist 
spirit created by the Bolsheviks themselves, in the antagonism 
of the officers, in the numberless committees and other autono- 
mous political bodies, and in the general craving for peace. On 
the other hand, the stocks of munitions—guns, rifles and other 
military appliances—were considerable, and in any case greater 
than needed for the guerilla tactics of civil war in Russia. The 
great munition works in Petrograd, Moscow and other cities. were 
in full working order and were able to deliver new projectiles and 
explosives as soon as the workmen could be forced to. produce 
these in satisfactory quantities. 

The initial stages in the creation of the new army were not 
very successful. Too much importance was attached to the 
political side, and technical questions were decided according to 
Bolshevik theories—therefore badly. But the Bolshevik com- 
mander-in-chief, Trotsky, and his immediate collaborators needed 
only time to understand their early mistakes and to correct them. 
This time was accorded to them by the vacillating, feeble acti- 
vities of their adversaries. Stage by stage the Bolshevik army 
began to grow stronger and more efficient, gathering momentum 
in the process and profiting even by the lesson of its defeats. 
Everything was subordinated to the needs of the Red Army which 
at the end of the second year of the Bolshevik rule has become 
powerful enough to sweep Admiral Koltchack out of Siberia, to 
press Denikin again into his backyard on the Black Sea, and 
more than hold its own against other minor White commanders. 

I repeat, that the question How far the Red Army inits growth 
has remained Bolshevik and how many reasons there are to expect 
that in the end it will turn against its present rulers is not dis- 
cussed in this article. Rather, it is my object to describe the 
state of the Red Army to-day and to indicate its possible evolu- 
tion in the near future. I can speak of many of these things 
from personal experience and observation. Having been on the 
Russian front since 1914 and well into 1917, I was by the nature © 
of my work brought into contact with many of the present leaders 
of the Red Army. It is always difficult to get away from per- 
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sonal likes and dislikes, but I will try to keep to the absolute, 
unvarnished truth. 

The operations of the Reds against Yudenitch, Koltchak and 
Denikin disclose no small amount of strategical and tactical 
talents in the central commanding authority. Take for example 
the brilliant way in which the operations against Yudenitch were 
handled and brought to a successful end. Clever holding by a 
small force in front and a turning movement by the main body 
to the enemy’s rear: we see this Napoleonic principle ably applied 
against the raiding force which had penetrated so near to 
Petrograd. The operation against Denikin with the break- 
through in the most vital direction by the concentration of an 
overwhelming force of cavalry followed by chosen infantry divi- 
sions would win the approval of any master of military science. 
The distribution of troops on the different fronts, their concen- 
tration on the vital directions, ignoring secondary issues, all this 
irrefutably proves that unity of command has been achie *d in 
the Bolshevik Army. It proves more; for mere politicians and 
propagandists could not have organised and efficiently directed 
all these military operations. The Bolshevik armies are now 
commanded by a central authority consisting of military specialists 
who have the able backing of highly trained and specialised staffs. 
This is confirmed by all the information I receive. 

Most of the armies are commanded by young Generals who 
began to achieve fame in the Great War. The commander-in- 
chief, Colonel Kameneff, is also a professional soldier who did 
exceedingly well against the Germans and the Austrians. The 
Staff in Moscow is composed of many of the most brilliant officers 
of the old General Staff. The whole presents a formidable 
organisation the effects of which are felt in Siberia, in South 
Russia, and in the North. 

In the ranks there are numerous officers of the old army 
but also a great number of cadets from the new schools who 
seem to be imbued by an exclusively militarist spirit. The 
ancient ‘caste of officers so hated by the revolutionaries and so 
much persecuted has been resurrected and leads the army. 

The discipline is exceedingly severe and much more strict 
than in the days of the Tsar. Authentic cases are reported of 
soldiers being shot for not saluting their officer or for complaining 
about their food. 

The revolutionary committees and regimental and other Com- 
missars seem to have been mostly abolished. At all events implicit 
obedience to the officers’ orders is enforced and no discussion of 
them is permitted. In general it would appear that politics are 
banned in the work of the army, and the only vestige of the 
old revolutionary organisation remains in the spies which the 
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central government in Moscow maintains amongst the troops to 
report on their morale and behaviour. But these informers do 
not seem to have the right of undertaking any active steps 
themselves. 

The number of soldiers in the Red Army is very differently 
quoted. I shall not be far from the truth if I say that the Bol- 
sheviks have on all fronts about a million men under arms 
including men being trained. 

The recruiting of this force from the population enslaved by 
Moscow does not seem to present great difficulties, so that the 
supply of human material is ample. Desertions were numerous, 
especially last year, but the losses are quickly repaired by new 
drafts from the training camps. 

In the beginning there was an enormous difference in quality 
between the few ardent communist battalions, to which we must 
add the Chinese and Lettish mercenaries, and the rest of the army, 
But with the gradual growth of the authority of the professional 
military caste, and with the subordination ‘of politics to military 
necessity, this difference showed a tendency to disappear by stages 
and at present has lost much of its importance. The-principal | 
reason for this is that the Bolsheviks against their convictions and 
against their theory have been obliged to allow the national idea 
being employed and to employ it themselves for the welding of 
the army into one homogeneous mass so as to inspire it with 
the desire to fight and conquer. The soldiers of the Red Army 
are being told every day that they are fighting for Russia against 
their renegade brothers who are desirous of reinstating the land- 
lords, the old police, and tzarism, and have taken service with 
the foreigners and sold Russia to them., By doing this the Bol- 
sheviks have with great astuteness usurped the natural and 
lawful political motto of their opponents, which the latter ought 
to have put forward more energetically. By the pressure of cir- 
cumstances, and to create the military force which at present 
shields them, the Bolsheviks have been obliged to admit the bank- 
ruptcy of their international ideals and to substitute for them the 
national one which they hate. 

As I have explained, the Bolsheviks found in the country a con- 
siderable supply of arms and munitions, quite sufficient for their 
needs in the open war now proceeding. The factories, where the 
workmen, by all sorts of pressure and even by executions, were 
obliged to re-establish production, probably more than satisfy the 
surplus demand. The difficulty was not so much military supply as 
transport, the condition of which was and is absolutely terrible. 
But by subordinating everything to the needs of the army 
and by returning on the railways from the Soviet system to 
the old forms of government the army’s needs at least were kept 
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satisfied. At present the situation has been greatly eased by 
the enormous booty in railway material, arms and munitions 
taken from Koltchak and Denikin. 

I have carefully refrained from repeating information received 
even from the best of sources referring to individua] commanders 
of the Red Army, to the state of mind of its soldiers, and to 
separate military events. I will repeat here only one fact com- 
municated to me by a White officer. It speaks for itself. Last 
summer on one of the fronts a Bolshevik battalion went to the 
attack of the White trenches stark-naked, so as not to leave in 
the hands of the enemy, if the attack proved unsuccessful, any 
clothing. ‘ 


All this leads us to think that we are right in asserting that 
the Red Army has become a technically powerful force whose 
development is yet proceeding and with which it is necessary 
to reckon. One of the greatest mistakes in life is to undervalue 
the enemy’s or any forces. Perhaps one of the greatest crimes 
against the interests of the world has been committed by those 
light-hearted persons who, out of pure sympathy with the other 
side, or so as not to endanger their career, have tried to hide 
from Government and from public opinion the real state of things. 

What is going to happen next? It is agreeable and easy to 
play the prophet in a drawing-room conversation, for the responsi- 
bility is elusive and in any case not dangerous. But the written 
word, according to a Russian proverb, cannot be hewn out by 
the axe. Koltchak has disappeared. The position on the northern 
front around Archangel can be liquidated by the Bolsheviks as soon 
as they deem necessary. If Denikin is able to stem the tide now on 
the frontiers of the little Kuban Republic, he will undoubtedly 
be attacked from the rear in the spring when the Bolshevik 
flotilla will descend the Volga, command the Caspian, and make 

a descent on Petrovsk and Baku possible. There is no probability 
that the belated Polish activities will lead this winter to the occu- 
pation of much territory. We must therefore conclude that in the 
spring of this year the Red Army will be found concentrated on 
its interior lines of communication, ready to be thrown in the most 
vital direction. This should be the Polish one. This would be 
the most natural and logical thing todo. First, the Poles occupy 
a large territory which has belonged to Russia for centuries and 
the population of which in its great majority is not Polish. 
Secondly, the Poles have a very large army which is under Allied 
influence and more or less guidance, thereby constituting a per- 
manent danger and a hindrance for operations on any other front. 
Thirdly, the Polish State has been interpolated between Germany 

and Russia, practically cutting them off from each other. To get 
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at Germany’s cheap goods, the Bolsheviks will probably be obliged 
to walk over the Poles, unless the general Allied policy and also 
the Polish are completely changed. Fourthly, having con- 
quered the Russian anti-Bolsheviks, Lenin will probably find it 
impossible to do the best thing in his opinion, i.e. arrest and 
execute all the Red commanders and to disband the army, and 
therefore it will be necessary to find some new employment for 
a force which, left in inactivity, would immediately become a 
danger to the present rulers of Russia. Fifthly, the professional 
leaders of the Red Army, who have only now come to the front, 
will consider it to be in their interests to follow a career of combat 
and prospective victories instead of sinking into oblivion. 

But prophesying is a dangerous sport! I shall venture no 
further at present. I shall be satisfied if this article encourages 
people to take a sane view of the Russian situation and to go by 


hard facts. 
V. PoLiaKorr. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


RUSSIA IN DISRUPTION 
(II) 
7HE BRITISH IN SOUTHERNMOST RUSSIA 


AFTER the, let us hope, only temporary break-up of the Russian 
Empire in 1917 the Russian armies in the Caucasus, who for three 
years had outfought the Turks in this wild country, melted away 
in an undisciplined retreat back into European Russia. The 
Deputies who had been elected to the ill-fated Russian Constitu- 
tional Assembly by the population of the Transcaucasus joined 
together after the triumph of the Bolshevists in Russia and estab- 
lished a ‘Seim’ or Council to carry on the affairs of the country. 
An armistice was arranged with the Turks, who, however, to the 
consternation of the verbose but rather ingenuous Transcaucasian 
politicians, soon violated it on various transparent pretexts. 
There followed the Brest-Litovsk treaty between the Bolshevists 
and the Central Fowers by which the Transcaucasus was ceded to 
Turkey ; the Seim refused to acknowledge the cession, but their 
resistance soon collapsed before the advance of the Turks. The 
Seim dissolved into its various parts, some of which, representing 
Mohammedan sections of the Transcaucasus, were by no means 
hostile to the Turkish invaders ; and out of the ruins there emerged 
a number of new States. One of these, Georgia, having decided 
to defend Batum by force of arms, called upon the Turks to hold 
to the terms of the Armistice and to suspend their advance. The 
Turks replied that the Brest-Litovsk treaty had given them the 
country and continued their march. The Georgians promptly 
surrendered on the diplomatic issue and agreed to acknowledge 
Brest-Litovsk. Nevertheless the Turks, having taken the 
measure of their opponents, occupied Batum, the Georgian 
‘army’ fleeing in an ignominious rout before a vastly smaller 
force of Turks, and the latter advanced steadily towards Tiflis, the 
chief town of Transcaucasia, the former seat of the Tsar’s viceroy 
and lately the capital of Georgia. The Georgian Government 
turned for help to the Germans and made an agreement with 
them, one of the terms of which was that the Turks, greatly to 
their surprise and annoyance, should not be allowed to occupy 
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Tiflis. Georgian politics now took on a pro-German cast. <A 
German mission appeared at Tiflis, and a Georgian mission 
negotiated at Berlin. Georgia declared its independence of 
Russia, which previously, as if conscious of its own weakness, it 
had not done. Meanwhile on the European fronts the War still 
continued ; at last came the defeat of the Central Powers, and by 
the terms of the Armistice Transcaucasia was occupied by British 
troops. The German mission refused to surrender, and its leader, 
General von Cress, retired to Kutais, an old city in the hills 
between Batum and Tiflis. He said he would wait where he was 
until he was fetched. And he was fetched! The British 
authorities at Batum, having evacuated without difficulty the 
20,000 ‘Turks who were in Batum when they arrived, some by sea 
to Constantinople, the rest by land to Trepisond, now discovered 
that the evacuation of von Cress and his suite was a more difficult 
proposition ; the crews of the English and Australian vessels in 
the harbour refused to sail with such passengers on board. 
However, this unexpected difficulty was overcome, and, with the 
Transcaucasus cleared of enemy troops, our occupation began. 
_ Three republics now appeared on the scene, over and above the 
smaller independencies of the country. These were Armenia, 
Georgia and the Azerbaijan republic. With the first I am not 
concerned here, except to remark that it has since been involved 
in perpetual hostilities with its Tartar neighbours, the 
Azerbaijanese, whose capital isat Baku. As soon as we evacuated 
Baku and Tiflis, the Azerbaijanese and Georgian States, regarding 
themselves as great and independent Powers, set out to consoli- 
date their authority in their respective territories, with what 
results, so far as the second is concerned, will later appear. 

At the eleventh hour the British troops were ordered not to 
evacuate Batum, but to continue to occupy it and the adjoining 
province until further orders. The transports that were to take 
our troops away were actually in the harbour of Batum; all 
arrangements to leave had been made; but, fortunately, we did 
not go. Fortunately, becatse, had we left the Batum Province 
as well as the rest of the country, the Transcaucasus would have 
been the scene of the bloodiest inter-national, inter-racial, and 
inter-religious chaos in its excessively bloody history. 

So here were our soldiers, left in charge of a Russian province 
with one of the most unsettled populations imaginable. At first 
the administration was left in the hands of a local council, chosen, 
as far as possible, to correspond with the miscellaneous elements 
in the Province. This council soon became notorious as a centre 
of intrigue and corruption. Following a strike of the local dock 
and other workers, which arose out of the closure by the British 
military authorities of a provocatively anti-British newspaper, 
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the Council decided that it and not the British Military Governor 
was the head of the local administration, whereupon the British 
authorities relieved the councillors of their easy but profitable 
duties, and a body of British officers took over the administration 
of the Batum province, under the Military Governor, General 
Cook-Collis. 

Batum, as is well known, is the terminus of the railways from 
Baku and Tiflis and Kars ; it is thus the port for Armenia, Georgia, 
and Azerbaijan. The oil-pipe from Baku runs along the railway 
to Batum, and the latter has always been the place where the 
Baku petroleum is shipped to Europe. The Batum Province, 
though rich, is small and unexploited, and consequently it ‘has 
served principally as a clearing-house for the interior of Trans- _ 
caucasia. It is also the key to the land route to Persia ; the Shah 
passed through it on his recent journey to Europe. The population 
of the province bears witness to its far-reaching connexions ; first 
there are the Russians, the survivors and the successors of those 
who took Batum from the Turks in 1879 and converted it from a 
poor Turkish village into a flourishing town. These Russians 
own most of the rich orange and tea plantations along the sea- 
coast, which they have made with their own hands from the forests 
among which formerly a few Turkish and Kurd farms wére 
scattered. In Batum most of the administrative posts have always 
been held by Russians. These people are now, owing to the 
terrible situation in most of the rest of Russia, and the extra- 
ordinary fall in the value of the rouble, in a pathetic position. 
Most of the able-bodied men have gone to join General Denikin’s 
volunteer army, but the Russians who are left are so reduced in 
wealth and happiness that they are hardly recognisable by 
foreigners who, like myself, knew them in happier times. Be- 
sides the Russians, who are by far the most prominent inhabitants 
of the Province, there are Greeks, chiefly traders and villagers ; 
Georgians; Georgian Mohammedans; Turks; Jews; Persians, 
who have a monopoly of the fruitshops ; Kurds, who lead a nomad 
life in the countryside; Armenians, some very rich, some very 
poor ; a number of Chinamen from Manchuria, whe were brought 
here to work as coolies on the military roads ; and representatives 
of all the numerous peoples of the Caucasus. With the coming 

of the British there have arrived here thousands of refugees await- 
ing repatriation into the interior of Asia Minor; these, too, add 
to the types represented in this most heterogeneous of all towns. 
After a day or two in Batum any reference to ‘the Caucasian 
race’ seems paradoxical. Most of the peoples gathered here have 
long-standing grudges against the others ; until now only the pax 
Russica, so remarkable in its way and so little known abroad, has 
been able to restrain their passions. To-day Batum, under its 
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British rule, is the only spot in the Caucasus where the oppression 
of minorities is not busily pursued. Such are the most prominent 
geographical and ethnological peculiarities of the Batum Province. 
It will be seen that the British occupation is necessitated both by 
the position of Batum and the nature of its inhabitants. What 
would have happened here had we withdrawn altogether may be 
guessed from one or two events that have happened in these parts 
even during the last year. 

A steamer was sailing down the coast from Novorossisk when 
suddenly a party of passengers, who had concealed their revolvers 
in loaves of bread, held up the crew and the passengers. A 
felucca came out from the Georgian coast and took the robbers 
safe to land, while the rest of the unfortunate travellers con- 
tinued their journey penniless. Another boat was held up by 
a felucca that came out and landed a boarding party. On land, 
needless to say, conditions are no quieter. A rich Armenian with 
& companion was stepping into a motor-car outside one of the 
chief hotels in Batum when a gang of men rushed up, shot him 
dead, and decamped with a large sum of money that he was 
taking to deposit in the bank. Several of the gang’ were caught, 
and at the moment of writing the sentence of death that was 
passed on them by the military court—the Batum Province having 
recently been declared under martial law in consequence of the 
number of outrages—is awaiting confirmation by the authorities 
at Constantinople. A few months ago a picnic party was sitting 
by the side of the road that leads from Batum to Artvin, when 
a shot rang out and one of the party fell dead. The Turkish 
soldier who fired the shot, Heaven knows with what intention, 
took to the hills and has not been caught. The very bungalow 
in which I am writing this, ten miles along the coast from Batam 
and in the middle of a plantation, was surrounded one night 
last April by a band of Georgians, who broke their way in and, 
after offering threats of violence to the Russian lady who at that 
time was living here alone but who managed to escape during 
a moment when all the intruders were looting her cupboards, 
stripped the place bare. Some of the men were caught and 
handed over to the Russian courts for trial. The trial has not 
yet taken place. 

In spite of internal difficulties such as these, of external 
hindrances which I shall afterwards mention, and of a shameful 
lack of support from home, the British administration has done 
wonders. The town of Batum has now a police force such as 
has never before been seen there, for efficiency, discipline and 
honesty. The Chief of Police is an Irish officer, who combines 
' the complicated duties of this civil post with that of A.P.M. to 
the British forces. He has lately decided that a police band 
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would be an aid both to the discipline and to the majesty of his 
policemen; a number of policemen have been found who were 
bandsmen in the old Russian Army, and a really excellent police 
band performs publicly on great occasions. The countryside is 
patrolled by a force of militiamen, also under the charge of an 
English officer, by rank a Captain, like his colleague of the town 
police. Another Captain is the Magistrate at Batum; his duty 
being to try the daily batch of minor offenders against the peace. 
A scale of fines is in force, which adds duly to the revenue of 
the province. Our greatest difficulty has been to make the pro- 
vince self-supporting ; by various means this has been achieved, 
chiefly by indirect taxation, and thus the economy campaigners 
in England cannot object to our occupation of Batum on the 
score of expense. ‘The economic side of our occupation has been 
the most difficult, because Batum is not a large producer, nor a 
manufacturing centre, and its free and independent neighbours 
have not provided the atmosphere for trading on a large scale. 
Our Director of Posts and Telegraphs is another British officer, 
who has also his military duties as Signals Officer to attend to. 
He has already succeeded in restoring postal and telegraphic rela- 
tions with the outside world, and is now beginning to provide 
the interior of the province with an up-to-date postal, telegraphic 
and telephone service. 

These are a few samples of our administration, which will 
compare favourably with that undertaken in any part of the 
world by administrative experts. It has been achieved here by 
devotion, sheer hard work and esprit de corps. The task of 
bringing order into the province has not been easy. When the 
Turks occupied Batum they brought experienced officials from 
Constantinople, and kept order by Eastern methods of which 
the less said the better. So orderly was the province that Batum 
was like a dead city, all the shops were closed, and horses and 
buffaloes pastured in the maim streets of Batum. We cannot 
boast such a success of terrorisation as this; under our occupa- 
tion Batum has become the liveliest town in the Caucasus, with 
@ population nearly five times as large as in its palmiest days. 
Needless to say, this tremendous increase in the population of 
the town, flattering to our administration as it is, is one of the 
greatest difficulties with which we are faced. Our soldiers are 
on quarter rations, the rest going to feed the town. Denikin 
has sent flour, and more has been obtained from Constantinople 
or requisitioned locally. There is not a room to be had in the 
town for love or money. Among the people who have swarmed 
to Batum from all parts is an army of speculators, who dabble 
in everything they can lay their clutches upon. The war pro- 
fiteer was a philanthropist beside these gentry, who cluster in 
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indecent swarms outside the banks and business-houses of the 
town. Their chief sphere of operations is the money-market, 
which is sufficiently remarkable to give them every opportunity 
of making their fortunes by it at the general expense. In the 
absence of a local currency two sorts of money are in general 
use: Denikin’s paper roubles (the so-called Don roubles) and 
the Georgian republic’s paper, known as the Transcaucasian 
bonds.’ These two currencies vary in value, actual and relative. 
One day they will be equal in value; the next, some ingenious 
person spreads a rumour that Denikin has lost half his army, 
or some such rubbish, and at once the Don rouble begins to 
fall. When the falseness of the rumour is demonstrated they 
rise again, and so on. Then, of course, there are the natural 
fluctuations of the market. When a ship arrives from 
Novorossisk Don roubles rise in value. The Georgians do not 
acknowledge the Don currency, and only the bonds are good 
for Georgian trade; Denikin also does not accept Georgian 
money. Both roubles are dropping steadily in purchasing power ; 
a month ago an English pound note was exchanged for six or 
seven hundred roubles; now it is worth double. An excellent 
decree of the British administration here laid down that the two 
roubles should be treated as equal in value; this partial check 
on speculation has, however, been nullified by a new order, which 
sets the Georgian at a premium over the Don rouble. There 
is an official rate af exchange, which is regarded only by the 
British field cashiers, post office officials, etc.; it is always well 
below. the speculative course. Until the Military Governor 
stopped the practice, bright soldiers would get their relatives 
in England to send them out a ‘ Bradbury,’ which they would 
exchange in the bazaars for, say, 1000 roubles; they would then 
purchase a postal order for 11. at the official rate, which for a 
long time was 400, and send it back to their relatives. The 
remaining 600 roubles would be clear profit. Added to this 
financial muddle is a complete shortage of small change. It 
is difficult to find a note of less than 50 roubles; in consequence 
one never has the change one needs and, therefore, never gets 
the change one is entitled to. The only effective way to get 
rid of all this inconvenience would be for the British authorities 
to issue a local \currency. But how can they do this when 
even they do not know whether they are to remain here for 
another six hours or six days or six years? 

This brings up one of the chief difficulties with which we 


+ It is not necessary to go into the difference between the actual Georgian 
state money and the ‘ Transcaucasian bonds’ properly so-called. The latter 
are backed by the three republics—Georgia, Armenia, and Azerbaijan. For all 
practical purposes (in Batum, at any rate) they are indistinguishable. 
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are faced—the political uncertainty. England has no settled 
policy in regard to Russia as a whole; what is our policy with 
regard to this outlying province of hers? Who of the local 
population is going to stir a finger to help us in any delicate 
matter when to-morrow may bring a revengeful Georgian Govern- 
ment down upon his head? It is impossible for us to begin 
to do a quarter of the things that want doing here, and want 
doing at once, until we know to some extent how long we are 
going to remain and who is going to take over from us. Even 
if our policy was only negative; if we said, for example, that 
we will never hand over the province to any Asiatic people, this 
would help matters considerably. I know how difficult the politi- 
cal situation is in England and in Paris; but I am putting the 
matter as it affects us here. But, making all allowances, there 
have been inexcusable shortcomings in the assistance given to 
the administration here by the authorities at home. We have 
been here a year, but there is not yet a regular service of British 
boats even from Constantinople. Our communications have to 
be made either by warship or by the weekly Italian ferry service 
to Constantinople and Taranto. Needless to say, our traders are 
handicapped by the absence of British boats, any one of which 
would have paid for itself ten times over by this time. By a 
regrettable blunder, the running rights on the railway from Batum 
to the Georgian frontier have been leased to the Georgian Govern- 
ment, who have not provided a g~od or convenient service. 

We suffer from a complete absence of support from home. 
One would think that our occupation of the Batum Province 
was a thing to be ashamed of, instead of being, as it in fact is, 
one of the greatest things an isolated body of Englishmen has 
ever performed. Characteristically the administration here 
shrinks from justifying itself by the methods of publicity. Conse- 
quently the grumblers and the hostile propagandists, of whom 
there is a vast number, have the field to themselves. Does the 
rouble. drop, the British authorities are faking the market to 
make a fortune for themselves ; bread is dear, this means that the 
Military Governor has been speculating in flour and has sold 
the town’s stocks to Georgia—nobody seems to know that three- 
fourths of the troops’ rations are being given to refugees; no 
matter what happens, we get the blame of it. When I arrived 
here and heard the facts of our occupation of the Batum Province, 
I expected to hear nothing but praise of our deeds and men from 
my Russian friends here. But on the contrary I have found a com- 
plete misunderstanding of our motives and our methods. Nobody 
wants us to go, but everyone is full of tales about the shortcoming 
of the administration here. Tu quoque is not an impressive argu- 
ment, or it would be sufficient to direct the attention of all decent 
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Russians to the Russian administrative departments that we have 
preserved, with the laudable aim of leaving things as much as 
possible as they were in the old days. I will say nothing here of 
these Russian departments, but I leave their faults to the imagina- 
tion of the reader. So far as I have been able to discover, most 
of the offences that are supposed to have been committed by us 
have never happened ; Russians were always a suspicious people, 
and their present misfortunes have made them more quick than 
ever to take offence and to pass on the report of it. Of the actual 
wrongs that have been done—and these are a trifle, it must be 
remembered, beside the good acts, both great and small, that have 
been performed by the occupying forces—most have been com- 
mitted, I am positive, by the intermediaries that the authorities 
have had to employ. None of the officers who were so unex- 
pectedly called upon to take over the government of the province 
from the slothful and corrupt local administration had any know- 
ledge of the Russian language or of Russian life. Interpreters. 
had to be sought locally, and a collection of Levantines, Jews, and 
Armenians, with a sprinkling of Russian ex-officers, were engaged 
to be the link between the administration and the people. In 
such a place as Batum, and at such a time as this, it was too 
great a temptation for many of these intermediaries to be able 
to preserve an English morality in their execution of their duties. - 
Hostile rumour, of course, charges the British heads of the 
administration with cognisance of the evil doings of their trusted 
subordinates. This may be treated with the contempt it deserves. 
One gets shocks occasionally. After a long conversation with an 
agitated Russian, full of complaints at the behaviour of our troops 
generally, I was returning home the other day, when I happened 
to be delayed in the company of some English soldiers who were 
in charge of a small office. After a while, I asked in a casual 
tone, ‘Have you had many bribes lately?’ With a grin the 
answer came, ‘Oh yes, a few, now and then.’ And they 
meant it seriously. Not without impression is the tale told 
on every transport sailing for Russia and at every port on 
the way out that Russia is the country where money is to 
be made by clever men. Your civilians from Odessa are not 
the only speculators. This is not pleasant to write, and I do 
not expect that it will be any more enjoyable to read, but it would 
not be honest to disguise the fact that opinion in Batum, heartily 
gratefu! as it is to us for staying in the province, is nevertheless 
much offended by some aspects of our occupation. The only 
remedy for these misunderstandings seems to me for the authori- 
ties at home to back up our administrators here with as much 
support in every direction as can possibly be afforded. Supplies, 
communications, interpreters and the moral support-that can be 
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given in so many ways—these are what are needed here to help 
our Officers, who have done brilliantly up to the present even 
without them. If a word of warning may be uttered, it is this : 
no matter how excellent their qualifications are, Jewish officers 
and officials should not be invited to occupy official positions in 
an occupied Russian province. The distrust of Jews is so 
universal in Russia that this precaution should be taken, unless 
it is a matter of indifference whether our administration is to be 
popular or not. 

If it were possible to take our neighbours in the Transcaucasus 
very seriously, our administration in Batum would be trembling 
in its shoes. Not twenty-five miles away is the frontier of the 
Free and Independent Republic of Georgia, the self-importance 
of which is in inverse ratio to its real importance, as is not un- 
usually the case with small nations in a like position. The work- 
ings of fate appear to have put the government of Georgia into the 
hands of a set of adventurous men who have been carried away 
by their own propaganda. I do not understand otherwise how 
they can appeal, as they do, to history and the present generation 
to justify their extravagant claims. I had intended to give an 
account in this article of my conversations with one or two of 
the principal Georgian ministers, pointing out how many distor- 
tions of fact they permitted themselves. But my space is getting 
short, and I must confine myself to the broad issues. The 
Georgians wish to possess Batum, to which historically and ethno- 
graphically they have no claim. What Batum now is, it owes 
to the Russians, who naturally regard it as their own. What 
Batum was, it owed to the Turks, and they have not yet aban- 
doned hopes of regaining it. The Georgians can put in no claim 
that either of the foregoing would be likely to recognise. If Tiflis 
needs Batum as an outlet to the Black Sea in preference to all the 
other ports of the Georgian coast, this is just as true of the rest 
of the Transcaucasus. Armenia needs Batum and will need it 
still more when the projected railway is built from Batum direct 
into Armenia. Baku needs Batum as an outlet for its oil. Who- 
ever has interests in Persia has need of an open door at Batum. 
But the Georgians, whatever their potential political virtues, have 
clearly not acquired the ability to maintain satisfactory conditions 
in territory occupied by them. The shameful persecution in 
Georgia to-day of the Russians, and especially of the families of 
Russians fighting in the anti-Bolshevik forces, is a sad testimony 
to the political immaturity of the undoubtedly clever politicians 
who are at present at the head of the Georgian Government. In 
little as in big things the record of the Georgian separatists has 
been one of outrageous chauvinism ; the virus of this vice is be- 
ginning to infect all classes of the Georgian people—‘ this hand- 
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some but worthless nation,’ as Gibbon unkindly describes them— 
who regard with astonished delight the tolerance with which the 
petty diplomatic victories of the Georgian Government are re- 
garded by our officials here. Pride no doubt will have a fall ; and 
it is probable that the separatists may find themselves left out in 
the cold if ever a decisive choice has to be taken by the Georgian 
people between being a, ‘free and independent’ dependency of 
some European Power or group of Powers and being equal citizens 
of a regenerated Russia. That Georgia cannot stand alone is 
admitted even by her Social-Democratic chauvinists; that in any 
case Georgia cannot be given control of the Batum Province and 
all that it implies is a prime condition of Transcaucasian peace. 

Time will show what the fate of Russia is to be, but at the 
moment we are holding her southernmost province in safe 
keeping. 

C. E. BECHHOFER. 
Batum; December 1919. 
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CRIME IN [IRELAND 


IRELAND is back again in the ‘ bad years.’ The last serious wave 
of crime which passed over the country was in the ’eighties of 
the last century and was, of course, mainly agrarian in character. 
At that time the Police Force (Royal Irish Constabulary), whose 
numbers afford perhaps as good a barometer as any, had to be 
strengthened till it reached its maximum of 14,115 men. At the 
close of the century things had so far improved that the numbers 
could be reduced to 10,662, and successive Chief Secretaries, from 
Mr. Gerald Balfour and Mr. George Wyndham onward, were in 
the happy position of being able to continue the process till a police 
total of about 9000 was found sufficient, and Mr. Birrell could 
proudly announce that when he took office Ireland was more 
peaceful and orderly than it had been for seven hundred years. 

Now the change is complete and—to those who have not been 
following the subject closely—almost stunning in its sudden- 
ness. In former days anyone writing under the familiar and 
hateful heading of ‘Crime in Ireland’ had to fall back on the 
pages of those Blue-books in which successive Chief Secretaries 
were fated to record month by month the black totals of the shoot- 
ings, boycottings, house-breakings, cardings, cattle-maimings, and 
so forth that were the melancholy accompaniment of whatever 
‘agitation ’ was in fashion at the moment. I have seen no corre- 
sponding list bearing on the present crisis : no doubt it is in pre- 
paration and will be laid before Parliament in due course, although 
the new cutrages, having lost their agrarian character, will be 
much more difficult to classify than the old. And, unhappily, 
no such list will be of much real assistance in estimating the 
extent of the malady from which Ireland is now suffering. 

We had grown accustomed to ‘ agrarian outrages.” They had 
come to be looked on as something inevitably associated with an 
evil land system and certain to disappear with the abolition of 
tithes and rent, and the handing over of the land to the people. 
Such, at any rate, was the firm belief of the stern and unbending 
Radicals of a past generation. To quote one example of many : 
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Mr. Goldwin Smith, the most radical of the reformers of his 
day, expressed the view of his group in the words : 

The atrocities perpetrated by the Whiteboys, especially in the earlier 
period of agrarianism, are such as to make the flesh creep. No language 
can be too strong in speaking of the horrors of such a state of society. 
But it would be unjust to confound these agrarian conspiracies with 
ordinary crime or to suppose that they imply a propensity to ordinary 
crime. j 

Agrarian crime, he thought, was simply the irregular and dis- 
torted expression of ‘a wild law of social morality’ : it ‘ implied 
the presence of much violence but not of much depravity.’ And 
for a time it appeared as if the diagnosis were correct. The 
Church was disestablished, the land system was revolutionised in 
the interests of the peasant, cottages were built for the labourers, 
industries were established and encouraged, the management of 
his own local affairs was entrusted to every Irishman on the model 
of England, Wales and Scotland. As Mr. Birrell sums it up: 

The last twenty years have worked transformation. The face of the 
country is changed. Self-government has been established in the counties 
on the most democratic plan and with the most democratic results ever 
devised or accomplished even by Tories, and though the experiment was a 
risky one, it has on the whole succeeded. 


At least for a time it looked as if it had succeeded. 

And now things are as bad as ever. As pointed out, 
it is no longer a matter of statistics, although the totals . 
must already be formidable. It is the character of the 
crime—carried out without even the pretence of any grievance 
agrarian or social, and committed in most cases with absolute 
impunity—that distinguishes it from the previous outbreaks such 
as those of which Mr. Goldwin Smith wrote. When an armed 
band of assassins can assemble on the high road in a populous 
district, within a couple of miles of the Constabulary Depot 
and the military Headquarters, can make a desperate and well-sus- 
tained attempt with revolvers and bombs on the life of the Viceroy, 
and can then disperse at their leisure without fear of detection 
or denunciation : when leading Counsel cannot go down to the 
County Court of the Kingdom of Kerry to argue a case of civil 
damages without a similar reception: when a leading Dublin 
newspaper cannot state that assassination is a dastardly crime 
without having its machinery smashed by another armed band: 
when all these and scores of similar outrages can be committed 
with the certainty that from terror or from sympathy none of the 
numerous eyewitnesses will venture to identify the criminals : 
mere columns of statistics would be superfluous. 

Politics of some distorted and demented kind may of course 
be suggested as being in the background in some of these cases. 
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A Viceroy, we may assume, is always fair game for the anarchist, 
even although that Viceroy be an Irishman and (so far as his 
views may be surmised) a Home Ruler. But Mr. Serjeant 
Sullivan, the eminent advocate who with his solicitor escaped 
by a miracle from the attentions of the murder-club in Kerry, 
is a Nationalist, the son of a Nationalist whose oratory 
thrilled a House of Commons which contained Gladstone and 
Bright, and is the nephew of the author of God save Ireland, 
the Nationalist anthem. However, he differs from some 
Kerry Nationalists regarding the damages to be paid for the 
blowing-up of a rival creamery with stolen gelignite, and 
so he is marked down for murder. The Dublin Independent is 
an advanced advocate of ‘ Dominion Home Rule’ and was regarded 
during the recent elections as almost the organ of Sinn Fein; 
but it unguardedly said that murder was murder, and so it too 
must be put out of action. 

Houses are raided nightly for arms and money, the penalty 
for resistance being death: unarmed soldiers are shot at the 
church door on Sunday : post-offices are raided on the day when 
it is known that the Old Age Pensions money has arrived—and 
the mcney stolen : bank clerks on their way to a local fair to open 
a branch for the day are waylaid in open daylight—and the money 
stolen : outlying police barracks are attacked with rifle-fire, bombs, 
and gelignite, the fight being kept up for hours, without attract- 
ing help or attention from the neighbours. The number of police- 
men deliberately murdered in cold blood and at close range some- 
times in broad daylight and in the presence of onlookers now 
amounts, I think, to fifteen. The reduced police force, not being 
sufficient, in, face of well-organised and well-armed crime, to 
defend all the barracks in country districts, many of these have 
had to be closed, thus abandoning, except for occasional patrols, 
considerable stretches of country to the mercy of the armed 
raiders. Those living in these districts can tell of numerous 
night attacks when arms and money are stolen, the sufferers think- 
ing it best and safest to make no complaint to the authorities— 
who, indeed, are powerless. 

The English reader asks impatiently : What is the meaning 
of all this? What is the cause? What is the cure? It is the 
unanswered question that we meet in so many writers, from 
Giraldus Cambrensis to Edmund Spenser, and from Edmund 
Spenser to our own times. Disraeli in his irresponsible days tried 
his hand at an answer which was often quoted against him in 
later years but which he never repudiated. Ireland’s disease, he 
said, arose from ‘an absentee aristocracy, an alien Church, and 
in addition the weakest Executive in the world.’ As regards land- 
lordism and the Established Church, needless to repeat, every 
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shadow of legitimate grievance or injustice has long ago disap- 
peared, and Mr. Disraeli like Mr. Goldwin Smith would, we 
fear, have been disappointed at the result—or lack of result. That 
the Executive has been and is open to criticism—severe and just 
criticism—will not be disputed by anyone with knowledge of the 
system. It would be a contemptible thing at such a grave crisis 
as this to write a single word that would render more difficult the 
task of the gallant soldier and his subordinates who in hourly 
peril of their lives are carrying on the King’s Government in 
Ireland. From the Viceroy down to the village policeman they 
are working under fearful difficulties—difficulties not of their 
creation but their inheritance from a tangled, complicated and 
dubious past. They are faced at all times with what Mr. Birrell, 
speaking from the longest experience of any Chief Secretary of 
modern times, has described as 

hatred and distrust of the British connexion, always noticeable in all 
classes and in all places, varying in degree and finding different ways of 
expression, but always there at the background of Irish politics and 
character. . . . It is always there and always dangerous. 


Add to this a peculiarly slack and irresolute system of administra- 
tion for the ten years preceding the Haster Rebellion of 1916, 
aggravated by the ferment of the world-war and the confident 
hopes of a German victory instilled into the more ignorant and 
disaffected of the people by a very active hostile propaganda, and 
the causes of the present outbreak of crime are not far to seek. 
To quote Mr. Birrell once more : 


So long as the War lasted there were not wholly unreasonable expecta- 
tions of a German landing in Ireland, and of partial risings in different 
parts of the country which, if timed so as to synchronise with a German 
bombardment of the English coasts and hosts of Zeppelins flying over the 
North of England and the Midlands, would be quite enough—so it might 
well be thought by an Irish revolutionist—to secure a fair chance of an 
immediate Irish success. . .. The War turned many heads and upset prudent 
calculations. 


This statement leaves out of sight the deterioration that had 
already taken place in the general efficiency of the machinery 
of Irish government under Mr. Birrell himself, and the conse- 
quent growth of a spirit of insubordination and crime through- 
out the country. The evidence in support of this is quite inde- 
pendent of personal views or impressions. It is contained in the 
evidence and the report of the ‘ Rebellion Commissior’ which sat 
in London and Dublin in the summer of 1916, and was conducted 
by two experienced administrators and a distinguished Judge of 
the High Court. All concerned, from the Viceroy and the Chief 
Secretary to the Chiefs of the Military and Police Services, were 
heard with the most exhaustive patience, and the report is a 
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model of brevity and precision. We are not concerned here with 
the Rebellion and the Casement landing as incidents of the War, 
but with the attitude of the Executive during the period preced- 
ing, and those who wish to understand the mischief of an in- 
vertebrate and inefficient system of government are recommended 
to study the evidence and Report in full as recorded in the Blue- 
book. There is space here for only a few sentences. Attention 
is directed to the evidence of a former Under-Secretary, who 
points out that 








































the Irish people are easily led, and it is therefore the more incumbent | 
on Government to nip lawlessness and disorder in the bud. Neglect in this 

respect has invariably led to things getting out of hand, with the result 

that strong repressive measures become necessary and much hardship is 

- imposed on comparatively inoffensive people. 

The obvious wisdom of this principle was persistently ignored 

over a long course of years, and instead of looking to the be- 

ginnings of trouble and acting firmly, the policy of the Executive 

was to tolerate any amount of lawlessness and disorder so long 

as it could be ignored and kept in the background. Nothing must . 
be done that could possibly offend any political party and thus 

lead to discussions in Parliament. The words of the Commis- 

sioners are : 


The general conclusion that we draw from the evidence before us is 
that the main cause of the rebellion appears to be that lawlessness was 
allowed to grow up unchecked and that Ireland has for several years been 
administered on the principle that it was safer and more expedient to 
leave the law in abeyance if collision with any faction of the Irish people 
could thereby be avoided. Such a policy is the negation of that cardinal 
rule of government which demands that the enforcement of law and the 
preservation of order should always be independent of political expediency. 


The two points here indicated as the ‘main cause’ of the 
rebellion are unquestionably the causes also of the criminal activity 
that has followed the rebellion. The neglect of the first intima- 
tions of a renewal of lawlessness and disorder did, as was inevit- 
able, result in things getting out of hand and thus necessitated 
those ‘strong repressive measures ’ which necessarily involve in- 
convenience and hardship, and which some short-sighted people 
regard as the origin of the mischief. 

The search for political solutions of difficulties that are no ‘ 
longer in any real sense political still goes on briskly. It is much 
easier to make speeches than to administer wisely and justly, and 
there will always be those who imagine that by passing this or that 


law evils may be remedied that have their origin not in law but t 
in character. It may or may not be right and wise to establish 

two separate Parliaments in Ireland, followed by two more in 
Scotland, and half a dozen in England and Wales. But one L 
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thing is certain : whatever Parliament rules in Ireland, the Execu- 
tive will have to restore and enforce order and repress crime, or 
it will founder. And that is the simple problem before the pre- 
sent Executive. If the Viceroy and the Chief Secretary require 
further powers and a strengthened police force for this purpose, 
they must get them and they must use them firmly if government 
is to survive in face of organised and shielded crime. It is foolish 
to talk, as some do, of the ‘ inevitable failure ’ of force as a remedy 
for crime. It is the duty of a Government to administer justly 
and impartially and to remove abuses, but when an organisation 
or group of organisations, under cover of political change, becomes 
the focus of a campaign of murder, outrage, and intimidation, 
then repression of the sternest sort becomes the first necessity. 

It is perhaps worth pointing out as illustrative of this funda- 
mental principle of free and orderly government that the Ameri- 
can Union has twice in quite modern times been confronted with 
an attempt on the part of a section of its Irish population to defy 
the law and intimidate the Executive, and that in each case the 
action of the legal authorities was firm, unflinching, and com- 
pletely successful. In May 1863, at a critical and serious moment 
of the Civil War, when the issues of Union and Secession seemed 
to tremble in the balance, Lincoln called for more troops to be 
raised by conscription. The New York Irish broke out into 
violent rioting, declared that they were not going to ‘fight for 
niggers,’ raided the negro quarter and committed many atrocities 
and destroyed property to the value of a million and a half dollars. 
The political Governor was timid and shuffling, but Lincoln 
grasped the situation and poured in Federal troops, withdrawing 
them for this purpose even from the front. The conflict was short 
and decisive : over 1000 men were killed but order was restored, 
the draft was carried through, and never again did the mob in 
New York or elsewhere dispute the authority of the Federal 
Government. 

In the second case, more than ten years later, a lawless branch 
of the ‘ Hibernians ’—the ‘ Molly Maguires,’ as they were called 
—spread over the Pennsylvania anthracite district and established 
a reign of terror. Anyone disobeying their orders, says the his- 
torian, was ‘murdered without mercy’; the ‘ Mollies’ became a 
power, controlled elections and ‘almost succeeded in electing 
their candidate as judge of the county.’ The list of their crimes 
‘had no parallel in the history of this country.’ As in Ireland, 
the murderers were frequently imported from another district so 
as to render identification difficult. Here it was the famous 
Pinkerton agency that cleared the way for the final action of the 
law. A secret agent was sent down, and as he represented him- 
self to be a murderer and a passer of counterfeit money the 
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‘Mollies’ admitted him to their membership with enthusiasm 
and disclosed to him their most secret counsels. When the 
Pinkerton agent, himself an Irishman, had secured the necessary 
evidence and documents the law was set to work, the hangman 
was busy for a while, and the ‘ Molly Maguires’ were dispersed 
and gave no further trouble in Pennsylvania. 

Previous plagues of this kind in Ireland have yielded to 
similar treatment. When accounts are squared it is always 
evident that the criminal ringleaders are few in number and that 
the bulk of the ‘ village ruffians’ act from fear rather than from 
inclination. To repress overt lawlessness, to afford protection to 
the timid and wavering who would be law-abiding if they thought 
it safer than to be lawless, and above all to search out and to 
punish mercilessly the real ‘ Thugs’ who are the contrivers and 
plotters of these outrages: that surely ought not to be a task 
beyond the powers of an Irish Government whose officers, high 
and low, were ‘tuned up’ to the utmost pitch of efficiency. If 
they pursue that course, firmly and consistently, and without 
regard to the by-play of party politics or the interests of party 
politicians;.they can rely on the support and the gratitude of all 
men of good will not only in Great Britain but in Ireland also 
and throughout the Empire. 

J. R. FISHER. 


[Since the above was in type the official return of ‘ outrages attri- 
buted to Sinn Fein ’ has been issued (May-December 1919). 

It includes twenty murders—to which two must be added for 
policemen murdered in January: seventy-seven cases of ‘firing at’: 
forty-one cases of firing into dwellings: seventy incendiary fires: and 
numerous raids for arms. The total of outrages is 1529.]—J.R.F. 
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THE RACE 


SincE from an animal condition brain development raised man 
to the status of a thinking being, his path has always lain between 
a past largely unknown and a future wholly unguessed. The 
light of modern knowledge has illumined a little, but only a little, 
the dim passages of the days that were. It has lifted not so much 
as the fringe of the curtain that veils the days to be. At this 
moment, might not the human race be likened to a swimmer 
wrestling desperately with an overwhelming flood, almost swept 
to perdition by the torrent, but yet, beyond hope, finding for 
an instant, not foothold, but grip for his hands, so that he can 
raise his face above the waves, and realise that he still lives, even 
though the prospect of escaping imminent destruction seems slight 
indeed ? 

In very truth we know not how soon the storm of war, war 
within, or war without, may burst again upon us, nor how long 
the civilisation of which we have boasted may yet survive. But, 
here at least in England, in her daughter States, and in the 
English-speaking world, a second’s breathing-space, so to speak, 
is accorded. Before the social convulsions seemingly heaving 
under our feet break into flame, before war’s fires (never extin- 
guished) flare. again, we can, if we will, look around and ahead, 
and see whether any track can be discerned through the grim 
years coming. 

Is there any power, possessed in modern time, though denied 
to the men of old, which might give to us, the momentéry denizens 
of this planetary stage, some kind of guidance into future time? 
Undoubtedly there is such a power and it consists in our modern 
acquaintance with the possibilities inherent in the science of 
physics. In this one particular we have an advantage, not to be 
disputed, over those who lived, say, two thousand years ago. And 
although in the great days of Athens, in the fifth century before 
Christ, when Pericles and Socrates and Plato were living men, 
the minds then at work may have been more subtle, and their men- 
tal processes more powerful, than those of modern philosophers, 
their knowledge of the physical universe in which they moved was 
necessarily almost negligible, because physical science was then 
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in the cradle. We on the other hand, through no virtue whatever 
of our own, but because we are heirs to the fruit of ages of effort, 
have in our hands, if we but choose to use it, an instrument by 
which to unlock the gates of futurity and to gaze, though by a 
light uncertain, into dim vistas thus unclosed. 

In making this attempt we must ignore for the moment all 
thought of social and political change, although that change may 
in fact blast the whole prospect opening before us. We have to 
consider simply the probable effect of the factors with which we 
deal, assuming that the development of these will actually con- 
tinue. And since here we are to endeavour to contemplate, not 
the immediate, but the more distant future, we can leave for the 
present out of account the results likely to accrue from physical 
inventions already operating, and we can look only at those dis- 
coveries which, though in sight and though their accomplishment 
seems highly probable, have not yet been fully achieved. For the 
new sources of energy on which physicists have now set their 
eyes will, when tapped, supersede the old. Steam, and the in- 
ternal combustion engine, which have, with electricity, within one 
century revolutionised the world, will become as obsolete as canoes 
burnt out of trees, and the examples of their employment will find 
place only in museums, when the new forces are developed. 

What then are these forces, known to exist in nature, and 
yet hitherto inaccessible to man? They are perhaps three, but 
certainly not less than two, in number, namely, the energy in- 
herent in sunlight, in the atom, and. (perhaps) in the aether. 
The existence of atomic energy is well known not only to physi- 
cists, but also, probably, to most educated persons ; but the object 
here in view is to consider, not the mere fact, but the results 
likely to accrue from that fact when the visions of the laboratory, 
the dreams of physical philosophers, have been realised, and the 
wonders which they contemplate have been achieved. 

By atomic energy is meant the energy inherent in each atom 
of matter through the ceaseless swift rotation of systems of par- 
ticles within it, which in and by that rotation constitute its being. 
As the stars compose the Milky Way, sodo these revolving streams 
of infinitesimal units compose what was long regarded as itself 
the ultimate unit of matter. The parent atom which contains 
within its house, so to speak, this daemonic force, is of dimension 
so minute as to be far beyond the reach of any microscope. Yet 
so tremendous is the energy which every atom thus contains that 


a mere fragment of any substance, living or dead, wood or iron, 


stone, water, or gas—an amount such as might go into a wine- 
glass, or be held within a closed hand—possesses force that, once 
released and directed, could lift Cunarders high in the air or fling 
ordinary buildings about like shots from a gun. Little did primi- 
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tive man imagine, when he fashioned his stone axe to slay his 
prey or to prevent some weird monster from feeding on himself, 
that he held within his hands a power sufficient to blast the hill 
on which he trod or to rend a wide road in the forest through 
which he wandered. Yet so it was, and the ability to use this 
force appears now not very far removed from man’s discovery. 

It is a fact, not generally known and, if published at all, never 
yet made the theme of any general comment, that a certain great 
physicist is believed by some of his fellows already to have suc- 
ceeded in dissociating the system of an atom by passing through 
it a cathode ray. Experiments of this nature, dealing with that 
which is so small as to place it almost beyond human ken, are 
difficult not only in performance but in proof. Yet there is thought 
to be much evidence, though not certain evidence, that this great 
feat has been actually achieved. Were its accomplishment indeed 
sure, a long step on would have been taken towards that still un- 
explored region of physical possibility which seems to lie just 
beyond the stumbling footsteps of this passing generation, though, 
if Socialism and Bolshevism win the day, a thousand years or 
more may well elapse before with firm tread our far descendants 
enter into that promised land. 

But unless this new development of man’s power over matter 
has been attained, the only pertinent instance of its actuality 
which we can quote is that due, not to man, but to nature (what- 
ever ‘nature’ may mean). In the atom of radium, tendency might 
be said to be found towards ‘ one crowded hour of glorious life’ 
rather than towards ‘an age without a name’ which seems the 
preference of its fellows. That is to say, the existence of the 
radium atom appears to be restricted to a comparatively small 
number of centuries, instead of being of duration without known 
limit. Within its sphere are pent whirling systems composed of 
many thousand ions and electrons, representing in their opposite 
revolutions (as in all atoms) positive and negative electricity. And 
these crowded systems, rotating at speed beginning to be com- 
parable with that of light itself, are liable to collisions which would 
be terrific if on a scale perceptible by our senses, collisions result- 
ing in the disintegration of the whole atomic organisation and the 
consequent conversion of its component particles into so many 
projectiles, each moving with the energy inherent in its previous 
motion. He who carries in his pocket a tiny fragment of radium 


. bears therefore what is tantamount to an exploding pile of ammuni- 


tion from which the shells are flying forth in inconceivable numbers 
during every second and the fractions of a second. Hence the sores 
in the human body, often producing death, which are thus caused. 
And hence the phenomenon of radium energy, which is nothing 
less than the effects wrought by a ceaseless bombardment. 
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Fortunately for the race of man, other atoms do not exhibit 
like astounding characteristics. The number of electrons com- 
posing the systems constituting them is less great, and the colli- 
sions, if they occur, do not produce like disintegration. Were this 
otherwise, were all atoms to possess the quality of radium, not 
only could not man exist, but neither could any living thing, 
whether animal or vegetable ; not the globe itself, unless as a sun 
in miniature. But the idea is fantastic. 

Though, however, the atoms which form matter have not the 
energy of radium, they hold, as already indicated, an energy which 
is immense, and indeed portentous. To find out how ta break 
up these ordinary atoms and how to harness the rushing streams 
of particles within them is then the task confronting the modern 
physicist, and that at which, in fact, he now toils. Men of 
science of this type might well be likened to the mediaeval 
magician. Yet what magician ever trod in reality on the bounds 
of a region so fraught with infinite possibility? At any moment, 
in some quiet laboratory, may be revealed a secret of nature which 
will transform all the conditions of man’s being and so visibly 
divide past from future that later generations may say ‘ At this 
point human history was bisected and our day began.’ For the 
power residing in the atom, though, of course not, strictly speak- 
ing, infinite (being limited by the cosmically insignificant dimen- 
sions of this planet), might be yet termed so in relation to our- 
selves. When the mystery has been pierced, when the way to 
use it has been found, atomic energy will place a force practi- 
cally limitless at the disposal of mankind. Strange is it that 
while this prodigious potentiality is known to exist in matter, 
and while the nature of the problem, of which some imperfect 
exposition has been attempted here, is familiar to all labourers 
in this particular department of science, no effort to form some 
general conception of the results to be expected appears to have 
been made. 

But those results beggar imagination and transcend experi- 
ence. For example, is it not manifest that when atomic energy 
can be utilised the coalfields and the oil wells of the world will 
become superfluities? The miner monopolists may wake some 
morning to hear that their power to bully and coerce the rest of 
the community is suddenly gone, and that their ‘ direct action’ 
no longer holds any terrors for the British, or any other, house- 
holder. And, similarly, all conditions of transport would be 
revolutionised. A motive power—enormous, illimitable, and 
costing nothing save for such apparatus as may be required— 
will be placed at the service of an astonished world. If the seas 
are still used, we may surmise that rates of speed will far surpass 
the swiftest present motion of any aeroplane, while the dream, 
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long entertained, of a shield of energy to prevent friction may 
become a practical fact. Yet we may assume with safety that 
the chosen mode of movement will be through the viewless roads 
of the air. There speeds will naturally be reached exceeding any 
present thought of possibility, and the practical limitation will 
be marked only by the point at which swiftness of movement 
causes combustion, as meteorites, entering the upper strata of our 
atmosphere at the rate af many miles a second, are dissolved by 
the heat created by their own motion. In the lower regions of 
the air, where a greater density prevails, this danger will be 
sooner encountered. Yet even in this respect finality may be 
thrust far off, for with boundless energy at command a protecting 
envelope of invisible force may be interposed, as in the waters, 
between the surrounding air and the vehicles racing through it. 

Those vehicles we must conceive, not as aeroplanes, which will 
be as obsolete as packhorses, but as carriages built for the con- 
veyance of passengers or of goods in whatever shape expedi- 
ency or luxury dictates, with little reference to economy of size 
or weight. If any deem these prognostications wild or fantastic, 
let us ask them to estimate what could be done with a motor-car 
possessing an engine, say, of one million horse-power. Could 
not such a contrivance be made to travel at terrific pace through 
the air? Would it not be a portent and a prodigy? Yet it 
presents but a mild picture by comparison with the realities which 
will be reached whenever the discovery now under consideration 
shall be made. Atomic energy is of the nature of electricity, i.e. 
it involves the disintegration of the atom, and we must conceive 
that vessels, whether small or large, will be lifted and sus- 
tained by that force (as a structure of aluminium can now 
be raised by it), and drawn perhaps forward by magnetic 
attraction, since in the use of this pawer no reacting mechanical 
strain is involved. Ships huge as the Imperator, carriages small 
as the humblest motor-car, will alike be able to inhabit the 
thronged spaces of the air. Nor can we suppose that the night, 
deepened by rain or fog, will be unpierceable by the shafts of 
light which it will then be possible to flash into the sky. 

In such circumstances as these, when vehicles travel at speeds 
obliterating distance, men will soon realise the minuteness of the 
orb on which they dwell, like wrecked sailors clinging to a raft, 
in the midst of boundless immensity. Will man ever be able him- 
self to navigate, while still wearing the vesture of the flesh, the 
gulfs intervening between the units of the Solar System? When 
atomic energy is at last made usable, there would seem no valid 
reason to reject the thought. The motive power employed would 
be independent altogether of the air, and would even be wholly 
unhampered by friction, in the case of a machine traversing the 
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depths between worlds, unlike that of one submerged in aerial 
currents. The difficulty of breathing would be no greater than 
in a submarine, while the future progress of scientific invention 
can probably be trusted to devise methods of providing oxygen. 
The greatest problem to be solved might conceivably be that of 
preventing the air within the chamber where the passengers abode 
from bursting the containing vehicle when no pressure from with- 
out existed. But with a motive force without practical limit, 
much might be effected which now seems impossible. The time 
required for these super-mundane flights might however be the 
great obstacle in their way. Taking the moon’s distance as 
averaging, roughly, 210,000 miles, the passage thither at a speed, 
say, of one mile a second—and we cannot imagine that, under 
such conditions, it could be less—would be not more than sixty 
hours. Again, taking, roughly, the distance of Mars from us as 
averaging 30,000,000 miles, the time needed to cross that distance 
at the speed named would be a little under one year—about as long 
as the period consumed by Clive in his first voyage to India. We 
cannot however assign definite bounds to the rate of progress which 
might be attained under conditions wholly novel, conditions in 
which friction would be absent, and, by hypothesis, enormous 
power present. But infinite would be the perils which the early 
pioneers in such adventure would have to face. There would 
be an endless danger of collision with wandering meteorites, or 
other fragments of matter. For there may well be small asteroids 
and dark bodies, unknown as yet to astronomy, roaming those 
untraversed paths of space. Hard wood and triple brass, said 
Horace, were round his breast who first dared the perils of the 
sea, but the hardihood of those future men who shall be the first 
to leave the protection of the planet of their birth and to venture 
forth into the unexplored deeps beyond will transcend that earlier 
courage. 

These visions of the powers likely to be conferred on man 
by atomic energy are speculative, and they will seem, doubtless, 
to some, grotesque, even as a prophecy made in the eighteenth 
century of the future achievements of steam would‘ have appeared 
extravagant to unimaginative people then alive. One vast limita- 
tion on possibility we may surrender to them, and that is the 
apparent impossibility that the human race, whatever forces it 
may come to inherit, should ever be able to project its repre- 
sentatives across the fearful abysm which divides our own little 
Solar Universe from the nearest fixed star. A distance across 
which light, moving at 186,000 miles a second, takes upward of 
three years to travel, defies all hope of conquest by man in his 
own person, though even this gulf might be traversed by wire- 
less telegraphy, or telephony, were there on its other side some 
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intelligence awake to receive it. The only questions which in 
this direction we can dare to raise are whether man can ever break 
through the islanded solitude of his own planet and whether, if 
he thus indeed break forth, he will find in any kindred sphere 
of our system, thinking minds with which to communicate. But 
with this second problem we cannot deal. 

There are however other consequences bound to follow the 
possession of the secret of atomic energy, wholly different from 
those thus far discussed. One of these is the full satisfaction, 
at least for centuries to come, of the need of increase in the food 
supply. For ‘ intensive cultivation,’ the dream of a Socialist 
thinker like Kropotkin, though a baseless panacea when motive 
power is costly (or to be supplied only by the labour of a great num- 
ber of persons), becomes a fact of untold import when that motive 
power is cheap. Given such power, unbounded in extent, and 
supplied as easily as water in a land of springs, and we may be 
sure that the barren hillside could soon be ‘made to bloom like 
a garden, and the desert, irrigated at last, to bear bounteous har- 
vest. And not food only, but every product of man’s labour, 
every commodity to which he attaches worth, could then be multi- 


_ plied indefinitely. Wealth might be increased so vastly that 


material prosperity became a natural concomitant of human exist- 
ence. The hopes of ‘labour’ would be fulfilled at last. Few 
would be the hours needed for work. Great its reward. Atomic 
energy, which may be grasped to-morrow, offers the prospect of a 
material paradise for the modern Adam and the modern Eve. 
Nothing has been yet said of another possible road to change, 
not indeed so tremendous as that already considered, but great 
enough notwithstanding to alter the economic basis of many 
nations and certainly of this. What is here referred to is the 
possibility of the conversion of light into electricity. Both these 
modes of force are due to the breaking up of the atom into its con- 
stituent parts, and the difference between them is in the length of 
wave characteristic of each, that of electricity being greatly the 
longer. To convert sunlight into electric power, means must be 
found to overcome this disparity. It is a problem of extraordinary 
difficulty. But here again the laboratory is the field where man’s 
future is being prepared and whence iconoclastic discovery may 
some day break upon the world. When that discovery is made, 
when that problem is solved, economic supremacy will seemingly 
pass from temperate climes to tropical, from the cold regions, 
where hard conditions have supplied the training necessary to 
the development of a superior race, to the sun-soaked territories 
whose inhabitants have hitherto appeared to be framed of a softer 
clay. For the rays of the sun will in those lands then supply 
motive force of a potency with which the feeble and indirect pro- 
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cesses of coal] combustion cannot compete. That the blow thus 
dealt would shatter an industry long regarded as a chief foundation 
of our economic strength cannot be disputed, but the fact remains 
that the physicist may inflict such a stroke. What immediate 
prospect is there of this catastrophe? Little, at present. And 
yet some physicists consider that the desired miracle may be already 
constantly wrought in nature, and that a closer observation may 
reveal the where and the how. 

Upon the third conceivable source of energy, namely the aether, 
it is unnecessary to dilate, seeing that the very existence of this 
postulated fount of being has been called in question through the 
newly acquired knowledge that light is subject to gravity. Yet 
while that fact shows the need of a reconstruction of theory, it 
does not actually destroy all arguments for belief in aether as the 
underlying source of all substance and ‘ the plenum of all space.’ 
For an electron must consist of something, and what is that 
something ? 

The hope of entry, presented by science, into a very Canaan 
of delight, into a realm flowing with metaphorical milk or honey, 
where the utmost joys which the wildest Socialism dangles before 
the eyes of its dupes may at last be fulfilled (though not through 
its assistance, or by its means) has now been put before the reader. 
Tt remains to express the almost despairing wish that these possi- 
bilities of science may be unrealised for generations to come. 

For what is certain is that to reach, those magical opportuni- 
ties, to touch that promised land full of enchantment such as 
magician of old never was thought to compass, would result in 
the swift destruction of human civilisation and of most dwellers 
upon this earth, unless the moral development of man shall have 
kept pace with his progress in physical science. And of this, 
what hope? These powers, this command of energy transcending 
conception, would lend themselves to purposes of war as much 
as to those of peace. They would be as the blind slaves of the 
evil in human nature. And never, since human records began, 
has that evil been so rampant and so savage as now. Should we 
seek to make Azrael, the Angel of Death, the possible ally of the 
hosts ‘of ‘hell ? 

Machines traversing the air more swiftly than a bullet; 
machines able to emit waves of force capable of blasting cities 
out of being and populations of sleeping citizens, or perhaps the 
means of projecting such waves from afar, these are but examples 
of the terrors which the future of science nourishes in its womb. 
To those indeed who have no belief in the prevalence of moral 
order in the universe, the circumstance must seem strange that 
no material well-being long endures unless that order is main- 
tained. 
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At the present time mankind stands evidently in danger greater 
than has ever threatened it before in periods of which history tells. 
The overthrow of the Roman Empire in the fifth century was an 
event of world-import indeed, but yet restricted in its actual inci- 
dence to a comparatively small area of the earth’s surface. Now, 
the very foundations of civilisation are being assailed by 
Bolshevism, the child of Germanism, in every State of the world 
where any pretence of that civilisation is found. Nay, the evil 
is wider still. For even regions to which we of the West are 
scarcely wont to grant such pretence, regions such as Central Asia 
and Persia, are beginning to seethe with the delirium produced 
by the Bolshevist virus. The irony sometimes visible in human 
affairs was never more manifest than at this day. ‘Peace,’ the 
peace that was to ‘make the world safe for democracy,’ has just 
been concluded, while war rages over a great part of the globe 
and the fierce flame of intestine strife, burning in the bosom of 
almost every people, threatens to break into a blaze of universal 
fury. 

If we could contrive for a moment to cease to be deluded by 
the sound of words ; if we could bring ourselves to look at things 
instead ; we should see that democracy is in deadly peril. It is 
menaced with utter subsidence and complete overthrow. Through- 
out the enormous realm in Europe and in Asia now dominated 
by the ruthless fiends who serve the Russian despots, a tyranny 
has been established at once more savage, more penetrative, and 
more all-embracing, than any known previously amongst men. 
And wherever Bolshevism triumphs in future, wherever anarchy 
usurps the place of order, there the like sequel will inevitably 
ensue. This is the unending lesson of history, repeated from 
century to century, and yet ignored. No greater proof could be 
found of the unfitness of the Labour Party here to hold the reins 
of power than their apparently complete ignorance of this truth. 

When we look with clear vision at the present state of the 
world, it appears in some respects closely to resemble that which 
obtained in the year 1792. Then the Powers of Europe, banded 
together against the revolutionary fires in France, received, after 
initial successes, their first check at the battle of Valmy, and that 
defeat was the prelude to a war which lasted, with brief inter- 
missions, for twenty-three years. Even so, have the Allies repre- 
sented by the White army led by Yudenitch met their Valmy at 
Petrograd. 

It is unnecessary to suppose the fruition of the developments 
of science spoken of in this essay, in order to see something of 
the red terrors ahead. We hear much of housing schemes, yet 
if we were actuated by a reasonable prescience, we should build 
no houses ; we should construct ‘ dug-outs.’ For it is certain that 
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aviation needs but a little further development to render attack 
from Russia through the air possible. Our dear German friends, 
full of repentance for past iniquity, with whom we have just 
shaken hands and who are now supplying the Bolshevik murder 
bands with officers, may be trusted to furnish them also in due 
course with aeroplanes and all other needed paraphernalia, fuel, 
repairing bases, etc. In the nature of things the war now open- 
ing will last for many years to come. Perhaps its ultimate end 
will be reached only when a few starving Bolshevik survivors are 
grubbing for roots among the grass-grown ruins of great cities 
which they have destroyed. 
H. F. Wyatt. 
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LORD MILNER AND HIS MISSION 


SELDOM does it occur in the process of public affairs that the 
personnel of an important body is so wisely chosen as was that 
of Lord Milner’s mission to Egypt. Its head, Lord Milner, is 
a man of peculiarly lucid and thorough mind. He excels in the 
patient marshalling of detail yet never fails to apply the general 
principle to the particular fact; he never mistakes the trees for 
the wood. That profound statesman, Earl Cromer, has placed 
on record his opinion that Lord Milner is one of the ablest of 
the many able Englishmen who have served Egypt. Scarcely 
less deeply versed in Oriental affairs is Sir Rennell Rodd, who 
as British Ambassador at Rome made one of the mosi attractive 
and winning figures in the world of diplomacy. He is perhaps 
the last remaining diplomatist of the Dufferin type, of subtle 
but constructive temper, worldly-wise to the finger tips but saved 
from cynicism by a keen sense of humour. To him nothing 
human is beneath attention ; yet behind his delightful urbanity 
he can be, should the need arise, as firm as marble. He, too, 
knows Egypt well and he adds the fine zest of artistic intuition 
and the play of a really brilliant imagination to Lord Milner’s 
less impassioned powers of investigation and statesmanship. 
Since cosmopolitan interests of the most varied and intimate 
nature must necessarily bulk largely in any consideration of 
Egyptian affairs, the addition of this finely cosmopolitan diplo- 
matist to Lord Milner’s mission was singularly happy. Equally 
so, because in such strong contrast, was the choice of General 
Sir John Maxwell. Once before in the history of Britain in 
Egypt a British soldier, by virtue of the candour of an essentially 
simple and straightforward mind, of insight, great patience and 
accessibility, had become popular with the Egyptian masses 
almost to the point of idolisation, so quick is the Oriental temper 
to respond to the essential qualities in a man. As Lord Kitchener 
was beloved, so is General Maxwell. He commanded in Egypt 
in the very critical early months of the War, and it would be 
difficult to over-praise the blend of sympathy and firmness with 
which he tackled what was for the British Empire a vitally 
important task. It is amusing now to recall how, on returning 
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home in 1915, General Maxwell slipped away from Cairo almost 
as inconspicuously as a private person might do, and how real 
was the disappointment of Egypt at being thus deprived of show- 
ing him at the last their affection and respect ! 

One of the most urgent reforms needed in Egypt is that of 
the complex cosmopolitan legal system at present obtaining there. 
It was called into existence by unusual circumstances but, despite 
the sincerity and quite exceptional ability of many of the lawyers 
‘at work in Egypt, there is no doubt that the machinery of law 
creaks badly. It is cumbrous and slow and, especially since the 
establishment of the British Protectorate in 1914, much of it 
has proved quite out of harmony with modern requirements. Mr. 
Hirst, an authority on international law from the Foreign Office, 
has gone to Egypt with Lord Milner to carry out this branch 
of the inquiry, and the suggestion has not infrequently been made 
in Cairo that at a later stage some legal luminary of world-wide 
prestige, such, for instance, as Lord Wrenbury, might be sent 
out from England to draft a practical working legal code in colla- 
boration with the men on the spot. To add a genial worldly 
wisdom and a very sure human instinct to the discussions of the 
mission there is Mr. Spender, the able editor of the Westminster 
Gazette. The departure of the mission from England was de- 
layed for many reasons. One of these was doubtless the extreme 
importance of Lord Milner’s ministerial work during the difficult 
months immediately following the Armistice; indeed, owing to 
an incurable habit of self-effacement rare among contemporary 
statesmen, the value of Lord Milner’s administrative achieve- 
ment during and after the War is by no means fully realised as 
yet, so many were the ungrateful and knotty problems which he, 
almost alone in a somewhat inchoate Ministry, possessed the 
persistent and painstaking thoroughness to solve. A second 
reason for delaying the departure of the mission was the very 
natural feeling that Field-Marshal Allenby, British High Com- 
missioner in Egypt, must be allowed plenty of time to get a very 
touchy political situation in hand before possible new irritants 
were introduced. The immense amount of administrative re- 
sponsibility in Egypt and the Middle East which Field-Marshal 
Allenby had manfully shouldered since his attack on Gaza in 

November 1917 stands quite without parallel in British history. 
The facts bear repetition. In November 1917 Gaza fell and 
Jerusalem surrended in December. On September 19 of the 
following year Field-Marshal Allenby, now master of Palestine, 
began his invasion of Syria. On October 1 Damascus fell; on 
October 26, Aleppo. The Armistice with Turkey was signed 
four days later. Thus, stated roughly, the entire area from the 
Baghdad Railway in Asia Minor to the Egyptian frontier 
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of Palestine was accounted for. Field-Marshall Allenby, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Egyptian Expeditionary Force and as 
British Special High Commissioner in Egypt, held authority over 
an area extending roughly from the centre of Asia Minor east- 
wards beyond the Euphrates Valley and southwards through 
Syria, Palestine and Egypt to the frontier of the Soudan! The 
rarest combination of qualities in public life is, perhaps, that 
of the soldier-statesman. Napoleon held those qualities; Wel- 
lington did not. Field-Marshal Allenby has throughout displayed 
a firm grasp of the principles that in dealing with Eastern races 
it is wiser for the Englishman to be simple in policy if he would 
gain respect than to attempt to imitate Oriental subtlety; that 
once a policy has been decided upon it must at all costs 
be rigorously adhered to, for the Oriental, by temperament and 
training, once he is satisfied.of the honesty of his government, 
takes a more philosophical view of the machinery of administra- 
tion than does the European and is far less querulous under mis- 
takes or even actual injustices. Not infrequently has one 
thought, in the conduct of Eastern affairs, that it may often be 
wiser boldly to carry on with a policy that is not working out 
as well as was anticipated than abruptly to adopt another and 
admit that a mistake has been made. Nothing is easier, espe- 
cially with the wide powers conferred by martial law in newly 
conquered territories, than to undo by the pen the good that 
has been achieved by the sword. Although sadly handicapped 
by lack of subordinates experienced in administration, Field- 
Marshal Allenby avoided the many pitfalls that awaited him in 
Palestine and Syria with the unconscious dexterity of a man 
who knows what he wants and means to get it. Since his 
hurried return to Egypt in March 1919 to cope with the grave 
revolutionary outbreak throughout the country Field-Marshal 
Allenby has acted with a quite admirable blend of firmness and 
sympathy, and all the evidence goes to show that his personal 
prestige in Egypt to-day does not fall far below the quite extra- 
ordinary height which it reached in Palestine and Syria after 
his triumphant campaigns. ‘To avoid possible disturbance, the 
date of the departure for Egypt of Lord Milner’s mission was 
not disclosed, and the English public did not hear that it had 
left England until it arrived at Alexandria. It left England 
indeed on the 29th of November. It took at once the wisest 
possible preliminary step by proclaiming its complete accessi- 
bility to all of whatever class or status who wished to communi- 
cate with it. 

For the situation was sufficiently grave. Since the great 
outbreak of March there had been a succession of sectional strikes 
and scattered outrages in Egypt, not in themselves of great 
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extent, although sometimes accompanied by quite uncontrolled 
violence both of phrase and deed, but quite sufficient to indicate 
that the tenets of the so-called Nationalist, or ‘Egypt for the 
Egyptians’ party, were spreading. Thus, indeed, I was 
not surprised when, in Paris on a January afternoon of this 
year, the Nationalist leader Zaghlul Pasha emphatically stated 
to me that the Egyptian issue had passed from party to nation. 
Somewhat bombastically, no doubt, this astute Egyptian affirmed 
that he was the leader of a people, not yet, perhaps, organised 
for common action but informed by a common ideal. Zaghlul 
Pasha, comfortably installed in the Champs-Elysées, may appear 
to the general view but a hedonistic champion of a remote cause, 
but it is impossible to forget that in Egypt there are some fourteen 
million Egyptians, gradually being educated, according to English 
programme, to some conception of nationality, whilst within the 
same confines there are only some 24,000 Britishers. One may 
be certain that the 56,000 Greeks, the 40,000 Italians and the 
21,000 French who with the British community comprise the 
European section of the population, and are, indeed, the dominat- 
ing factor in the commercial, industrial and financial life of Egypt, 
will avoid dispute or friction whenever possible but will take good 
care to ensure that, whatever happens, their bread will be satisfac- 
torily buttered. It is, therefore, not out of place to inquire whether 
the terms of the existing Egyptian problem cannot now be simply 
and frankly stated. That the Nationalists can put forward some 
strong arguments cannot be denied. They have just grievances. 
How far, it will at once be asked, has the British Government acted 
conscientiously in the pursuance of its avowed policy of fitting the 
Egyptian to take an increasing part in the government of his 
country? ‘This was the policy established by Lord Cromer and 
profoundly believed in by many of the able men. who worked 
with him in the earlier days of the British occupation. That 
is, in general terms, the policy of the British Empire wherever 
native races are concerned. Sharing this belief Lord Kitchener 
made a characteristically bold attempt to extend and reorganise 
the representative institutions of Egypt. The war and the 
declaration of the Protectorate prevented his project from being 
carried out. 

The chief task of Lord Milner’s mission is to re-establish this 
former policy and to frame a scheme of self-government in Egypt 
which will ensure both the maximum of competent Egyptian co- 
operation and the maximum of efficiency in the administrative 
machine. It is, however, easier to embody a policy in a phrase 
than a deed. No time would appear more suitable for full and 
frank discussion of Egyptian self-government than the present 
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when by general consent a project for laying the foundations ‘of 
self-government in India has been adopted. But the Nationalist 
party remains obdurate and accepts no issue but that of complete 
independence. Inspired on the one hand by the rigid and reac- 
tionary doctrines of the El] Azhar University in Cairo, that sinister 
stronghold of Mohammedan fanaticism, which Lord Cromer some- 
what cynically declared to be too powerful for any administration 
to interfere with, and, on the other, by the wild and visionary 
theories of a semi-educated ‘ intelligentsia,’ the Nationalist party 
in Egypt does not scruple to adopt any device to achieve its ends. 
Nothing has been more pathetic during recent months in Egypt 
than to witness the ‘ fellahin,’ generally both docile and indus- 
trious, used as a tool of insurrection by subtle and cynical Turco- 
Egyptian pashas, violent schoolboys and Mohammedan fanatics. 
A Nationalist proclamation of the 23rd of November 1919 stated 
that Great Britain had pledged herself on no less than sixty occa- 
sions to evacuate Egypt and complained bitterly that she had not 
done so. The complaint was characteristic in its deliberate incom- 
pleteness. Once more facts are illuminating. The Protectorate 
over Egypt had been declared in 1914. The Armistice was signed 
on the 11th of November 1918. Two days later the Nationalist 
leaders headed by Zaghlul Pasha stated officially and categorically 
to Sir Reginald Wingate their demands for complete independ- 
ence. On the 14th of November 1919 in lucid phrases Lord 
Allenby summarised British policy. It is frankly to be regretted 
that this was not done when the Protectorate was first proclaimed 
and there is a good deal to be said for the Nationalist complaint 
that despite continued protestations of the British desire to see 
the Egyptians take an increasing part in the management of their 
own affairs the Proclamation of 1914 abruptly altered the whole 
status of Egypt and she was given a new ruler without her existing 
representative bodies being consulted. This was both dictatorial 
and extremely unwise, as also was the unnecessary atmosphere of 
secrecy which accompanied the establishment of the Protectorate, 
both as to its motive and methods. It is really hardly to be 
wondered at that the Nationalist leaders promptly availed them- 
selves of the opportunity and declared that, taking advantage 
of the war, the British had now shown their hand and that their 
future rule, far from being that of helpful and sympathetic coadju- 
tors, would be as rigorous and self-seeking as any earlier Ottoman 
tyranny. Though inexcusably late, Lord Allenby’s statement was 
valuable. There was, and could be, no intention of granting inde- 
pendence to Egypt, for the country was not ready for it, and 
in the maintenance of order in Egypt and in the security of the 
Suez Canal the interests of civilisation were directly involved. 
But, as always, Egyptian autonomy was frankly acknowledged 
Vou. LXXXVII—No. 516 2c 
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and Egyptian co-operation was definitely asked for to help in 
preparing a new Constitution. In this task the Milner Mission 
is co-operating whole-heartedly. 

Egypt is not yet ready for any considerable measure of self- 
government. Again, the British are not wholly free from blame. 
Disorganised to some extent after the withdrawal of the despotic 
yet essentially methodical régime of Lord Cromer and bewildered 
by the conflicting ideals expressed in that of Sir Eldon Gorst, 
certain administrative departments did undoubtedly become slack 
and, perhaps, somewhat discouraged, for the British official is a 
very much more sensitive person than he likes to admit. The 
war, further, hit the departments very hard, for it entailed the 
withdrawal for one military service or another of many of their 
most capable and experienced men. ‘These were replaced by new 
men frem home, too often of a less satisfactory type socially—a 
very important matter in dealing with Oriental peoples—and of 
course new to the job. Or the work fell on the shoulders of native 
officials, many of whom, free at last from British supervision, 
showed themselves to be incompetent, lazy, bullying and even 
directly corrupt. More than any of the other departments that 
of education most urgently needs overhauling. On that depart- 
ment principally rests the onus of preparing the Egyptian to take 
part in the government of his country. And it is certainly not 
easy to frame a reply to the Nationalists who, when they get 
down to figures, can show beyond dispute that in Lord Cromer’s 
time the percentage of illiteracy was over 90 per cent. of the popu- 
lation and that in something like forty years of British authority 
this percentage has hardly been reduced! As important as educa- 
tion is public health. In this, also, the Nationalists complain that 
British achievement is far below British profession. It is un- 
doubtedly true that sanitary conditions are generally appalling. 
One third of children born die in infancy. The death-rate of 
Cairo alone is nearly 40 per 1000 per annum. In these matters 
of education and public health much must be done if the Egyptian 
is ever to become an intelligent, clean and useful citizen according 
to the requirements of a modern State. Unaided the Egyptian 
will never achieve this result. 

A glance at the curious condition of Egyptian society to-day 
will at once make it clear how little competent the Egyptian is 
to maintain order in his own house. In the first place he has 
little commercial or industrial ability. He is temperamentally 
devoid of initiative, and is incapable of prompt decision. Certain 
pleasant qualities he undoubtedly possesses such as patience, 
stolid industry and the capacity to endure. These are servant 
not master qualities. He is not without a certain small ingenuity 
in money matters. He is saving and there is plenty of Egyptian 
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capital in land and house property, but he has not the courage to 
use capital in a big way or the intelligence to grasp the wider 
principles of national industry and credit on which alone the 
prosperity of a people depends. Egypt presents the remarkable 
spectacle of a country practically the whole structure of whose 
commercial and industrial life is in the hands of men of alien 
nationality : Greek, Italian, Syrian, French! How is it con- 
ceivable, under any sane theory of autonomy, that a race should 
govern itself when the control of its wealth, its credit and the 
organisation of its daily industrial life is in other hands? Egypt 
to-day is exceedingly prosperous. She felt the strain of the war 
less than any other country within British authority .and by 
reason of the war immense quantities of money were poured into 
Egypt between 1914 and 1918. Sir Valentine Chirol gives the 
Egyptian gain from war expenditure as at least 200,000,000/., 
and quotes the instance of a general store in Cairo which made 
in 1919 a profit of 350,000/. on a capital of 600,000/. Needless to 
say, this store is not run by Egyptians but by Syrians. Whilst, 
indeed, the country generally has benefited by this great and 
sudden war prosperity, the Egyptian has no control over the dis- 
tribution of this new wealth. He may earn better wages, sell his 
live stock or his grain at higher prices, or even make a small 
profit on a modest deal in property. But he is always the wage- 
earner rather than the capitalist. He neither calls the tune nor 
pays the piper. but occupies a very modest seat in the gallery. 
And when events so shape themselves that the circulatory wealth 
of a community is in alien hands, its value as a national asset is 
greatly diminished. No ties of loyalty or land tradition attach 
it. And in hundreds of cases it occurs yearly that the alien who 
has accumulated wealth in the country of his adoption finishes 
up by taking it away with him to the country of his birth, there 
to use it in further ventures or to end his days comfortably upon 
the interest on its investment. The money is lost to the country 
of its origin. Such a drain may be a serious factor in the finance 
of a community and it is a drain which cannot be cemented up 
by the most ingenious political plumber. 

If the Egyptian plays but a minor part in the industrial 
drama of his country, the Englishman himself has very few more 
lines to say. Here indeed is a paradox insufficiently realised in 
Egypt as in England—the paradox of a Power holding administra- 
tive authority and exercising it sincerely, and on the whole wisely, 
but with quite a minor interest in the commercial and industrial 
life of the nation. This tends to foster an increasing aloofness 
between the official and other classes. Than this nothing can be 
more harmful to the healthy development of a State. In Egypt, 


of recent years, the Englishman has shown an increasing tendency 
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to form his own social circles and to spend all his leisure within 
their very narrow radius. This is thoroughly bad for him and 
for Egypt. The English official, especially if he be married, finds 
himself gradually enmeshed in a network of insular prejudice, 
gossip and scandal. The Egyptian spectator sees the ruling 
element in his national life withdrawing itself more and more 
from contact with the interests and problems of the community 
it rules. It is, indeed, essential if the English aspire to make a 
national success of Egypt that they should, in every direction, 
play a bigger part in Egyptian national life. England has saved 
Egypt from bankruptcy and has made her abundantly prosperous. 
That is a great achievement. But from this new prosperity 


England herself has benefited little. If in the future the struc- — 


ture of the Egyptian community is to be wisely and permanently 
strengthened it is essential that there should be more British and 
less alien control in commercial and industrial affairs, more British 
capital, more British credit, more British workers and, above 
all, more of the fine straightforward honest tradition of British 
trade as between man and man, country and country. Thus 
Egypt will be able to shake off the thoroughly unreliable Levan- 
tine influence in her commerce which, while Britain has been 
preoccupied with the waging of war, has been rapidly growing. 
Correspondingly, British officials must be more carefully chosea 
according to the high tradition of the Cromer era of which that 
was one of the soundest practices.. They must put an end to the 
rapidly increasing British social exclusiveness and in mingling 
more with Egyptians must set themselves first to form and then 
to guide a sound Egyptian public opinion. This at present does 
not exist, but without it the difficulty of putting through any 
general measure of social reform becomes far greater. 

Certain grave abuses grew up during the war, and with these 
the Milner Mission will doubtless deal summarily. As the emer- 
gency of war bred them so the return of peace will enable them 
to be satisfactorily uprooted. They are concerned chiefly with 
the compulsory enlistment in the villages of men for the Egyptian 
Labour Corps, with the compulsory purchase of camels, grain 
and forage for Army needs, and with the levy, nominally spon- 
taneous, of funds from the peasantry for the Red Cross. Owing 
to the withdrawal from the administrative departments of many 
Englishmen for war service these duties were mainly undertaken 
by native provincial officials. Corruption, bullying and bribery at 


once became rampant, and of course the Nationalist leaders ingeni- 


ously placed the blame for it upon the shoulders of the British. 
Thus, unscrupulously, they were able for the first time in the 
history of British intervention in Egypt to rouse into active 
hostility the ‘fellahin.’ This was an essential part of the 
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Nationalist programme last Spring when damage to railways by 
peasants throughout the country held up traffic for some days. 
Field-Marshal Allenby, however, handled the matter with great 
tact, the increasing prosperity of the country is having a tranquil- 
lising effect, and there is good evidence to show that the ‘ fellahin,’ 
with their many excellent qualities and a certain inherent shrewd 
idea of what is to their best advantage, are regaining their old 
confidence in British fairness and honesty of purpose. Future 
trouble will not come from them. 

Less easy to deal with will be the restlessness that has been 
caused throughout the Mohammedan world by the announce- 
ment of President Wilson’s theories as regards the rights of 
small peoples and the public acceptance of those theories by the 
British Government. The academic idealists of the Peace Con- 
ference have certainly not made things easier for the hard- 
worked practical politicians of the Middle East. The Nationalist 
proclamation already quoted makes useful capital out of these 
matters, and refutation is not easy. ‘The principles,’ it says, 
‘on which the Allies declared that they entered the War were 
the liberation of small peoples and the destruction of brutal force. 
These principles were affirmed by President Wilson in his 
Fourteen Points, and are included in those of the Armistice, the 
Peace Treaty, and the League of Nations. As regards the 
Egyptians, they have not been carried out.’ In comparison with 
this the Nationalists point enviously to the fulfilment of Colonel 
Lawrence’s lavish pledges of dominion and wealth to the Hedjaz 
Arabs, and observe that, while in Persia the British Govern- 
ment specifically stated that no idea of establishing a Protec- 
torate could be entertained, the modern Egyptian is quite as 
competent to look after his affairs as is the modern Persian. 
This, for what it is worth, is quite true. In considering this 
issue, however, it is encouraging to reflect that Lord Milner’s 
mission consists of extremely practical men who will proceed 
with their task without being unduly elevated by superimposed 
theories. The observer of the strange and seemingly inconse- 
quent tangle of affairs in the Middle East cannot but feel that 
the propagation of Mr. Wilson’s admirable theories has done 
a great deal of harm. A State, especially an Oriental State, 
cannot be run by ideals. More developed modern communities 
listened to Mr. Wilson’s homilies, duly admired them, and 
carried on with the day’s work very much as before. But the 
East still dreams, and some thought that the West, through 
its American pundit, was learning to dream too. The chaos of 
Europe to-day sufficiently dispels that illusion! In January at 
the Quai d’Orsay I was present at the first formal meeting 
of the Executive Council of the League of Nations. The 
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indescribable flatness and aloofness of the proceedings made it 
abundantly clear that yet another glowing pinnacle of high 
visions will soon tumble before the onslaught of cruel humdrum 
facts. The ideal will ever remain man’s ultimate aim; it cannot 
be the touchstone of his daily work. Man is not big enough for 
that. Through the failure of the League of Nations tranquillity 
in the East may come. 
LinpsaY BASHFORD. 
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THE BURDEN OF SYRIA 


WE are more responsible for the present state of Syria than any- 
one else can fairly be said to be. Its ‘ Question’ is not of our 
creation; but it was so greatly developed, so greatly changed 
by our action during the War, that virtually we made it new. 
In so far as it was an inheritance (the Young Turks were its authors 
as @ modern Question), the legacy was as unsatisfactory as it 
well could be. Syrian Nationalism had started with unanimity 
about its immediate aim; but its leaders were agreed on hardly 
any detail of means, and when compelled, by misfortune more 
than their fault, to abandon that aim, were robbed of their single 
basis of agreement. This was in 1909, when, alike in Syria, 
in Mesopotamia, even sporadically in the Arabian Peninsula, an 
embryonic national sense, originally stirred in private by religious 
teachers, who recalled memories of the early Caliphates, and 
dwelt on the Islamic primacy of the Arab race and the exclusive 
sanctity of its language, had responded in rash enthusiasm to the 
Macedonian message of Liberty, Equality and Fraternity with 
@ common programme of Decentralisation under temporal and 
spiritual suzerainty of the Ottoman Caliph. The discouragement of 
that programme—and discouraged it was by the Young Turks in 
the most emphatic manner and without a moment’s hesitation— 
drove the ‘ Young Arab ’ Movement towards Separatism, and in- 
evitably it broke up, each group preferring its different end and its 
different means, according to lecality or political environment or 
other partial conditions. Not all, nor indeed very many, of those 
who had cried for Devolution had the enthusiasm or the courage 
to go forward into a Separatist Movement. Among those who 
did, some plotted for out-and-out independence; some for a 
licensed autonomy; some wished to be guided by the French, 
some by the British; some to serve a King, some to proclaim a 
Republic. Scores of little nationalist clubs vapoured in years 
following wherever Syrians congregated within or without their 
borders ; and if opinions were not quite so numerous as members, 
they were at least as numerous as clubs. The Turkish Committee 
of Union and Progress knew all about them and let them. be. 
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The unanimous demand for Decentralisation had been worth sup- 
pression : but as for these kaleidoscopic clubs, even when, under 
the excitement of the Italian and Balkan Wars, they dared pro- 
claim their programmes upon the housetops, what did they but 
divide the people that the Turk might rule in peace? The Com- 
mittee knew also that Syrian separatism was weak not only 
through division of its councils, but also through the lack of a 
general and profound local sentiment of hostility to Turkish rule. 
Saved nearly a century ago, by the Egyptian occupation, from 
the purge which Mahmud the Second had applied to Asia Minor, 
Syria has kept to this day a large measure of self-government by 
districts and localities under feudal controls. To these a Turkish 


overlordship offers prospects more favourable than a central inde-— 


pendent government. Even where feudal interests are not para- 
mount, local particularism often induces the same view. The 
Lebanon has been a conspicuous instance in point. Never anti- 
Turk in the past (Lebanese warfare has been usually internecine, 
rarely directed against an external Power, and never combined 
in common effort against the Turks) the ‘ Mountain’ at this day 
would rather revert to its pre-1915 condition than lose its par- 
ticularist privileges in Arab independence. Aware of this, the 
Turks, for their part, did not try to oppress Syria as they oppressed 
other provinces. Under Abdul Hamid it was the most favoured 
portion of the Empire, the province where most conspicuously 
conditions both of rural and of urban life were bettered by increase 
of security, improvement of communications, and the introduc- 
tion of modern organisation. At the outbreak of war in 1914 
the common folk of Syria responded very feebly to the passionate 
Independence propaganda which was preached to them by their 
intellectuels, by pupils of the French and American colleges, and 
by a section of the effendis, suspected of thinking Place when 
they talked Patriotism. 

Such was the unpromising field and the unpromising materia! 
which lay before us in November 1914, when, to counter a Holy 
War proclaimed by the Caliph, and to give earnest of our intention 
to redeem some of the promises of which we had been prodigal 
in the past to subject races of the Ottoman Empire, we adopted 
and proclaimed a policy of raising the peoples of the Arab-speak- 
ing lands. How little promising the field was most of those 
responsible for that policy knew well enough, though there was 
loose talk in our high places, which argued imperfect apprecia- 
tion of Arab disunion, and some loose thinking on misleading 
analogies drawn from the history of Balkanic and other 
liberated Ottoman subjects. But whether Syrian Nationalism 
was fully understood at that juncture or not, it was the only Arab 
Nationalism. No alternative was open to us. If we were to 
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embark on an active Arab policy at all, it was upon it that we 
must call. 

We did so embark forthwith, calling on the Syrians to be a 
nation and praposing to enable them to initiate the regeneration 
of the whole race by rising against a common foe. We had a 
plan, or at least, a clear conception of the necessary initial step 
and a definite intention to take it. Syria was to be cut off from 
the Turk-speaking lands by a military operation. Till this should 
effectively be carried out, to finance or to arm a rebellion wouid 
be no better than to encourage Syrian suicide. In the mean- 
time, a deaf ear was turned to the Arab petitions for arms and 
money with which our officers at Cairo, for example, were beset 
from November 1914 onwards. The would-be leaders who, each 
and all, undertook to raise this or that district, must wait the 
prior development of our plan. This (though we did not tell 
them so) was the excellent strategic measure of landing in force 
in the gulf of Alexandretta, then very inadequately defended by 
the enemy. Had it been carried out—and preparations were 
pushed to the last point—there would have been, in all human 
probability, no Kut and no Gaza; but there could have been a 
general rising in Syria and Arabia. 

As all the world knows, that plan and those preparations 
proved abortive. Instead of the comparatively easy operation of 
cutting the Ottoman Empire in two at its unarmoured waist, we 
had eventually to batter vainly at its mailed head, and, so doing, 
to postpone sine die any practical realisation of the Arab policy 
to which we had committed ourselves, and by which we had 
committed, in a certain measure, the Syrians. On the latter 
it entailed not only a disastrous postponement of their Libera- 
tion, but the abandonment of all prospect of a Liberation in which 
they should be the leading agents. The Alexandretta plan had 
collapsed in the face of a political difficulty, which was not merely 
of the moment, but had existed before the war and would last 
for its duration and afterwards. Not prepared to disregard it, 
we were debarred from effective action upon the Arab area from 
the north, and involved in so serious a moral responsibility, that 
History surely will blame those who allowed our Arab policy 
to be framed as though that difficulty did not exist. Clearly in 
this, as in many other matters in 1914, our right hand knew 
not what our left hand did. The chief consequences for which 
Syrian Nationalism has to thank that fiasco were two, one im- 
mediate and one ultimate. The first, obvious and notorious, 
was that Syria had to be left for the best part of three years to 
stew over a very hot fire, energetically stoked by Ahmed Jemal 
and the Committee of Union and Progress. Many of its best 
elements were dissolved, others deteriorated, and but few— 
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for few Syrians are of the right temper—can be said to have been 
purified. The ultimate consequence, less obvious but not less 
certain, was that Syrian Nationalism, instead of realising itself 
under the secular banner of Christian Powers, would be called to 
new life by a force, which however liberally inspired and led, 
and however closely allied with and supported by ourselves, was 
operating in the cause of a religion which has yet to prove its 
capacity to assimilate Western civilisation. 

In the spring of 1915 our Arab Policy, disappointed of what 
seemed the only reasonable means to its end, lapsed into a mori- 
bund inactivity from which recovery during the course of the 
War looked little likely. We were operating, indeed, in Arab 
lands, but not in pursuance of that Policy. It was not in the 
name of Arab Nationality that we had occupied and were holding 
Lower Irak, nor was it with any view to its promotion that we 
helped the petty warfare of Idrisi in northern Yemen. The 
summer drew on bringing neither plan nor hope of action. Then, 
all unexpected and not altogether welcome, an Arab offered him- 
self with both one and the other. 

Sherif Husein was a pre-Alexandretta commitment. He had 
been invited to declare for the Entente at the beginning of things, 
not because his military co-operation appeared likely to be of 
moment (except in so far as a revolt in Hejaz would diminish 
the chance of enemy bases becoming a menace to the Red Sea), 
but because Mecca, and Mecca alone, could make its voice heard 
in the world of Islam against a Caliph calling to Holy War. 
In any case its prince could reasonably be invited to take up 
arms, geographical isolation securing a better chance to him 
than to any other Arab feudatory. A revolt of Hejaz, however, 
was not contemplated then, either by us or by Husein himself, 
except as accessory to a Syrian rising. 

Now, however, in July 1915, the Emir of Mecca reappeared 
with a very different proposition. Inspired by the sufferings of 
Syria, and believing himself warranted by delegates of the Central 
Syrian Committee, he demanded, in the name of Syria, that 
we enable him to take the principal part where our policy had 
originally invited him to be subordinate. Agreement would be 
tantamount to turning our Arab Policy upside down. As Husein 
himself, with his propensity for homely similes, might have 
said, the tail of the Arab Nation was to wag the head. It was 
an added embarrassment that, ignorant of the reason of our 
omission to cut Syria from Asia Minor, he was expecting our 
military co-operation to take just the form which would be least 
open to us. 

Nor were these the only difficulties that his proposition raised. 
In the lapse of a year much had happened. On the one hand 
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we had occupied Basra and Lower Irak and set up British mili- 
tary administration. On the other, France had given emphatic 
warning that she earmarked Syria for herself and desired a clear 
understanding that we so agreed—a desire which was to lead, 
in a few monihs, to the Sykes-Picot Agreement. We were not free 
to pledge to Husein the future of either of those most important 
parts of the Arab area. Moreover, by what or whose warrant did 
he speak for them? Mesopotamia had given him none: as for 
Syria—whatever the credentials of the refugees at Mecca, we 
knew many other Syrian Committee men who not only declined 
to put forward Huseim as their spokesman, but emphatically 
repudiated Sherifian leadership, on grounds of its known religious 
colour, and its presumed obscurantism. 

Still it was neither honourable to rebuff an ally whom we 
had gratuitously invited, nor politic to alienate the one influence 
in Islam which could tell seriously against the hostile Caliph. 
And, after all, here was a chance, the only chance at the moment 
and probably the last that would ever offer itself in the War, of 
saving the stultification of our Arab Policy and realising some- 
thing of what it had once promised in moral credit and material 
advantage. ‘lio make what might be a very long story short, we 
did not turn Husein away. He was accepted in a spirit of pis 
aller, as the agent—the only agent in the field—of a policy which 
was to have been realised very differently. We suffered him, in 
calling his own people to revolt, to call on the whole Arab nation 
and on Syrian Nationality in particular. That Revolt we made 
possible and maintained ; and, when, after two and a half years, 
it reached, contrary to all expectation, the heart of Syria, its 
leader appeared before the expectant Syrians, ostensibly approved 
and supported by the Entente Powers, the official champion of 
Arab Nationalism, uncommitted to any limitation of the pro- 
gramme of National Liberation. For to neither Feisal nor the 
Syrians had the provisions of the Franco-British Agreement of 
1916 been officially revealed. At the beginning of the Hejaz 
revolt, there appeared to be no reason to speak of what neither 
we nor the French believed would ever be affected by any action 
of Husein’s. When that Revolt, by a series of unforeseen steps, 
did attain the gates of Syria, it was so confidently believed that 
the 1916 Agreement was destined, for various reasons, not to be 
pressed by the surviving parties (Russia had disappeared) that 
still nothing was said. When Feisal was in Damascus it was 
too late. Syrian Nationalism had reasserted itself in his name 
and embarked on a new existence without acceptance, almost 
without consideration, of any alien limitation of its absolute 
discretion. 
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When milk has been spilled, it is hardly less futile to blame 
than to cry. The one thing useful is to clean up the mess. 
There were good reasons at every stage why our Syrian Agree- 
ment should remain undivulged. Perhaps there were at some 
stages better reasons why both Husein and the Syrians should 
have been informed clearly and candidly about it. One thing 
is certain. In ignorance of it the Arab effort issued in Libera- 
tion, and a new Nationalism rose from the ashes of the old ; and, 
as a result, the Arab spirit of Syria, so soon as it learned the 
truth, was exasperated even against those who had helped it, 
and developed apace such fruits of disillusion, as chauvinism, 
irredentism, and nervous suspicion. When first it had welcomed 
emancipation at the hands of a Sherifian army, it was prepared 
in its contentment to go forward with a liberal programme regard- 
less of creed : nor did the part played by Mecca in the Liberation 
appear at all likely to colour it with fanaticism. We had, indeed, 
feared it might be otherwise, and that a fanatical Sherifian 
element might complicate the future of Syria: but the tactful 
liberalism of Feisal, combined with the detachment from his 
father, which had come about during recent months through the 
identification of his force with the British army of invasion, 
tended in the opposite direction. But fanaticism is an endemic 
disease of Syria, as of all Near Eastern lands, and with general 
disillusion and disappointment it is only too apt to become 
epidemic. Such a development, unfortunately, has been evident 
in Syrian Nationalism during 1919. That it has gone no farther 
than it has to-day is due to Feisal, and his persistent preference 
of Arabism to Islamism. Fortunately his prestige, especially 
with the intellectual class, has been enhanced by long sojourns 
in Paris and London, which are credited with having purged the 
last traces of Meccan barbarism, and set him in the forefront of 
European politics and progress. 

Despite his influence, however, Syrian Nationalism, it cannot 
be denied, is now distinctly anti-European and in a majority of 
the people anti-Christian. At the first moment of national dis- 
content both sentiments found expression most generally and 
easily in an anti-French agitation, which has kept Syria in ferment 
for a year and may be fraught with worse trouble yet. Its incon- 
venient popularity is due to a combination of causes, first among 
which stands a Moslem prejudice. France, though a secularist 
Power at home, is conspicuously Christian abroad—she keeps her 
religion for export ; and in Syria there are particular griefs scored 
by the Moslems against her militant Christianity for what 
happened in the Lebanon sixty years ago and for her constant 
insistence on behalf of the Maronites since. Further she is 
credited with pursuing an anti-Islamic policy in North 
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Africa, many of whose notables have long had asylum in the 
Syrian towns. The anti-French fanatics can count on sympathy 
from many of the intellectual class (among them not a few 
Christians), who dread the assimilative process which France 
applies, with singular success, to her subject races; from others 
(again often Christian) who fear for their material interests should 
French finance envelop Syrian affairs ; and, finally, from the evil 
report of some features of French social life which is widespread 
among the common folk of the Near East. If, however, this 
spirit found satisfactory vent at first in agitation against one 
Christian Power, it was not long in including other Christians 
in the common damnation. We have not wholly escaped. If 
the chief anti-French griefs of Syria do not apply to us, we have 
offered a new and serious grievance by our Zionist policy for 
Palestine ; and only our close relations with Feisal, our colonial 
reputation for pro-Moslem policy, and, perhaps more than these, 
our recent display of victorious foree—the argument of strongest 
appeal to Eastern minds—have kept anti-British agitation from 
manifesting itself except by fits and starts. The native Chris- 
tians, who have no such arguments in their favour, fare much 
worse. However loudly they have shouted with the Moslem 
Nationalists, there is no doubt that a gulf widens steadily between 
the creeds. Experienced observers report it wider now than 
before the War, and see in Damascus evidence of just that nervous 
tension which some accident has often surprised into a blind fury 
of massacre in Moslem lands. ; 

Political discontent, fermenting with religious antipathies to 
a degree not known in Syria for some generations, and producing 
a general atmosphere of social insecurity, with which the 
Hamidian period compared favourably, not only represents 
abortion of our Arab Policy and a melancholy waste of our blood 
and treasure, but also is fraught with peculiar and obvious dangers 
in the present temper of the Islamic peoples. At the least, it 
entails upon us a heavy loss of prestige in the East; and it will 
entail a heavier loss, should it issue ultimately, as notoriously 
it may, in a general revulsion of Syrian feeling to the Turk. As 
has been pointed out above, there is little in pre-war Syrian 
tradition to render impossible what recent experience in Egypt 
should show is always possible in a Moslem community so long 
as there remains a Caliph in Constantinople. The memory of 
Jemal’s Reign of Terror will not. last long ; the spectacle afforded 
during the last twelve months of a native Arab government, able, 
at its best, to conduct administration only on Turkish lines but 
not so well as the Ottoman officials conducted it, has greatly 
discouraged enthusiasm for out-and-out independence; and, if 
the alternative is to be an administration on Western lines, 
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inspired by aliens, the growing regret for the Oriental regime of 
co-religionists will not be long in inspiring intrigue for their return. 

What are we doing with this situation and what should we 
do? Not only we but the Allies in general offered to the Syrians, 
in declaration after declaration, promises, unconditional and 
without hint of deferment, which, taken together, amounted to 
the strongest encouragement to that people to expect independence 
in the event of our victory. By way of redemption of these, and 
in settlement of all claims, Great Britain and France, not going 
one jot beyond their Agreement made before the Arabs had fought 
for freedom, have promoted, or rather suffered, an autonomous 
State, in a long strip of the interior, barred from access 
to the sea. Administratively, economically, and _strategi- 
cally, it could not maintain, in the best hands, a separate 
existence, if left to its own resources. No captain of experi- 
ence would undertake to keep such a ship off the rocks under 
her own steam! This State, about 400 miles long and never, 
where habitable, fifty miles broad, merges insensibly along all 
its length into the anarchic desert: on its northern flank it has 
no buffer between it and the hungry Turks: it is to possess no 
port at which indirect taxation, the one considerable source of 
revenue for an Eastern administration, can be levied ; and between 
desert and mountain, the first uncontrollable, the second controlled 
by other hands, it must maintain such order and public security 
asit may. If Palestine is to be detached under our mandate, and 
the Syrian coast alienated to French protection, what will be left 
to satisfy the aspiration and stimulate the growth of that Syrian 
Nation which we are pledged to foster and promote? A few 
years full of bickerings, bankruptcy and ‘incidents’ will, 
inevitably, end in collapse and absorption. Nothing, however, 
is yet settled irrevocably. It is not too late to ask at the least 
a free port for Syrian Independence, if not a port of its own : it 
is not too late to secure to it the hope, at least, of being master 
some day in all its house. Let it be recognised in the Peace 
settlement with Turkey that, formally and nominally, all Syria 
is the one undivided domain of an Arab government, constituted 
in Damascus whether under monarchical or republican forms. If 
under the former, let Feisal, or whatever individual a constituent 
assembly may elect, be acknowledged Emir or Prince of the whole, 
but on condition precedent that his Palestinian province be leased 
without term or consideration to us, and his Phoenician province, 
from Tyre to Alexandretta, be leased on a similar understanding 
to the French. In the face of our Zionist pledge on the one 
hand and of popular Christian sentiment on the other, we shall 
hold Palestine for some generations to come. More cogent, 
because more widely dominant in the national mind, is the belief 
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of the French that they have the indefeasible right to be the 
predominant European Power in Syria. As a claim based on 
history you may tear this French right to tatters; but, even so, 
it will remain at least as good as our own right to Egypt and to 
much else we regard as incontestably ours. We are about the 
last people, that, in the name of Self-determination or any 
formula, can afford to gainsay it. 

In this transaction, however, let the door be not closed for 
ever against the honourable sentiment of Syrian Unity ; and if the 
Arab State be summoned to accredit representatives to the discus- 
sion of it, the self-respect of the nascent Nation will be saved, 
even if, in the end, it must bow rather than consent. So perhaps 
we may make a little better of what has been, is, and will be for 
long to come a bad business. 

D. G. Hocarrs. 
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THE RETURN OF DIONYSUS 


Lorp of whatever shares with the affable vine 
Its power to warm men’s blood, thou art at last 
Banished no more! The wild, fierce years are past, 
When Earth was drunk with a far other wine— 
And darkened with far other fumes—than thine. 
O hither come not as thou often hast, 
To make great hearts thy bondslaves-— to hold fast 
The soul born noble, in thraldom sunk supine. 
But as a thousand times more often still 
Thou camest, even so come back to-day, 
A sunny-thoughted and a blithesome friend, 
‘Tempering for Man the bleakness of his way, 
O’er many a craggy and iron-bosomed hill, 
Whithersoever we poor pilgrims wend. 


WILLIAM WATSON. 
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